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CHAPT£R  XVn 

SLAVIC  ULI0I0V8  TEAITS 

SLAVIC  religlolU  traits  afe  best  exhibited  in  their  mytho- 
logical traits^  and  their  Christiaii  ideals,  aD  of  which 
ihow  one  of  the  earmarks  of  the  Slav  to  be  his  deep  religions 
fceUng.  The  teaching  of  the  Slav  mythology  is  baaed  on  the 

idea  of  dual  principle,  a  race  of  good  and  another  of  evil 
deities,  with  whom  are  associated  numerous  inferior  gods. 
From  Procopius  we  learn  that  the  Slavs  worshipped  also 
rivers,  nymphs,  and  other  deities,  to  wiiom  they  offered  sac- 
rifices, raakinj^  divinations  at  the  same  time.  The  earliest  re- 
liable information  concerning  the  mythology  and  religion  of 
the  Slay  before  he  adopted  Christian  faith  does  not  reach  far- 
ther back  than  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  Baltic  Slavs  and  Russians.  The  primitive  re- 
ligion of  the  ancient  Slavs  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
monotheisniy  which  gradually  passed  into  polytheism*  and 
lastly  into  pantheisuL  Yet  the  idea  of  one  divine  essence 
was  never  completely  lost»  at  least  among  the  priests.  In 
other  words,  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Slavs,  like  that  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  seems  to  have  been,  in  many  of  its  fea- 
tures at  least,  a  kind  of  nature-worship;  not,  however,  with- 
out the  idea  of  a  One  supreme  power,  to  whom  the  other 
agencies  were  subordinate.  From  this  some  authorities  infer 
that  the  system  was  originally  a  monotheism  which  in  process 
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of  ti'tnc  had  become  obscured  and  confused  by  the  infusion  of 
foreigr)  elements,  and  thus  degenerated  into  polytheism,  and 
finally  pantheism.  Before  the  Slavs  took  Christianity  they 
had  their  own  gods  just  like  all  other  people.  The  forces 
and  phenomena  of  nature  were  personified  and  worshipped 
as  gods.  The  Sun  and  the  Lightning  accompanied  by 
thunder  naturally  impressed  the  primitive  people  most 
deeply.  According  to  this  Slavic  mythological  hierarchy 
we  mi^t  conclude  the  earthly  relations  of  gods  to  men  and 
men  to  gods.  Just  as  the  relation  between  Zeus  or  Jupiter 
and  other  gods  is  pictured  in  the  conditions  of  state  chiefs 
in  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  accounts,  so  also  the  Gromovnik 
Perun  of  the  Dniester  (Russian)  Slavs  and  Svetovid,  or 
Swintevit,  supreme  god  of  the  Baltic  Slavs,  personify  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  Slavic  tribes.  Military  and  Sign- 
cultural  traits  of  the  Slavs  are  personified  in  the  Supn  tne 
God  of  the  Baltic  Slavs.  Accordingly  the  horses  and  arms 
have  been  especially  dear  objects,  and  the  field  and  agricul- 
tural products  held  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  particularly  in  the  ceremonies  which  were  devoted 
to  the  celebration  of  Svetovid.  From  German  and  Scfiuidi- 
navian  sources  we  learn  that  the  Slavic  dwellers  of  the  lower 
Laba  (Elbe)  and  Odra  (Oder)  basins  worshipped  a  number 
of  divinities  of  a  military  character.  Thus  Suarasiz  ( Svaro- 
sdch)  was  the  god  of  the  Lutitians ;  Svantovit  ("the  mighty'*) 
was  worshipped  at  Arcona  (the  capital  of  Riigen)  and  Trig- 
lav  ("the  three-headed")  at  Stettin.  These  divinities  had 
their  statues,  temples,  and  attt  ruluiits  and  received  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils  of  battle.  The  old  Russian  chroniclers 
state  that  the  Varangian  Buss  prince  took  oath  by 
the  fTLuh  Pcnm  and  \'olos.  Wlicn  SL  ^'ladimir  "began  to 
reign  in  Kiev,  he  put  on  a  hill  outside  his  palace  yard  the 
wooden  Pcrun  with  the  silver  head  and  golden  mustaches,  and 
Khors,  Dazhbog,  Stribog,  Simargi,  and  Mokosh,  and  the 
people  brought  them  sacrifices."  When  Vladimir  (9712-1015)9 
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InvlMmd  of  a  Greek  princess  (his  ^andmother  Olga,  the  wife 
of  I^r,  liad  already  received  baptism  at  Byzantium;  so  her 
oame  is  veiiLrated  in  the  Russian  calt  lular),  was  converted  by 
Greek  missionaries,  and  he,  in  turn,  forcibly  imposed  his 
religion  on  his  subjects  and  the  chiuf  of  pag-an  idols^  PerUQ 
was  scourged  at  Kiev  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

Of  the  relations  of  these  early  gods,  it  is  strangely  difficult 
to  gain  any  real  information.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
one  as  jet  has  made  a  complete  study  of  the  vexed  question 
of  Slavic  mythology.  The  word  Bog  or  Bog^  (God)  is 
reckoned  a  loan  word  from  the  Iranian  ^^Braga.** 

The  Slavic  gods  mentioned  in  the  chronicle  of  a  monk 
Neitor  (about  1100  A.  D.)  included  Per  Junes  or  Perun 
(the  Thunder,  or  the  Sky),  the  chief  diety,^  personifying 
the  lightning  and  the  thunder  like  the  Skandinavian  god 
Thoi ;  Svarog,  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  as  the  wife  of 
Penin.^  The  god  of  fire  was  Dabog  or  Dai-bog  (the  god 
of  sun  and  sunshine,  the  ^ver  of  life  and  of  all  good  things, 
the  god  of  prosperity,  light  and  every  progress)  and  Stri- 
bog  (a  hostile  deity*  god  of  storms  or  winds,  the  Greek 
iEolus) ;  Mokosh  was  a  Venus,  and  Simargi  the  god  of 
ocean,  Voles  or  Volos,  "the  beast  god***  may  have  been  a 
god  of  cattle  (herds)  and  patron  of  merchants.  In  the 
Scmg  of  igor*$  Band  he  is  said  to  be  the  grandfather  of 
hokmg  or  bards.  Chors  or  Khors  was  a  Mars.  Perun 
eones  those  who  break  their  oaths ;  and  weapons  and  gold 
are  dedicated  to  him.  His  images  were  of  wood,  with  a  silver 
head  and  golden  mustaches.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to 
wooden  legs  or  mounds ;  and  the  three  great  rivers,  Dnieper, 
Don,  and  liug,  were  also  represented  by  images,  and  adored. 
Of  the  other  Russian  divinities  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty, for  the  view  that  they  were  personifications  of  nat- 
ural phenomena  is  not  sufficiently  supported  by  early  evi- 
dence. It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  in  an  old 
Bnssian  source  Hephaestus  is  glossed  with  Svarog  and  the 
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fire,  moreoTer,  is  called  Svarozich  (i.e.,  son  of  Svarog), 
recalling  the  Suarasiz  of  the  Latitian  Slavs.  This  seems  to 
point  to  the  identification  of  fire  and  sun  worship.  With 
the  advent  of  Christianity  the  old  gods  were  regarded  as 
devils.  The  pagan  Russians  had  medicine  men  (fio-called 
'Wlsvi")  and  cremated  their  dead. 

The  personification  of  wisdom  and  cunning  is  Volga 
Sviatoslovich,  who  is  the  son  of  a  princess  by  a  serpent. 
Sviatogov  is  the  personification  of  strength — so  huge  that 
the  earth  can  scarcely  carry  him,  a  character  found  in  the 
Rustem  of  the  Persian  story. 

There  seem  to  have  been  no  priests,  temples  or  images 
among  the  early  Slavs.  As  there  was  no  priestly  caste  among 
the  Slav  pagans  to  garner  up  those  religious  traditions 
which  have  formed  the  basis  of  every  great  school  of  poetry, 
there  is  a  lack  of  recorded  tradition.  In  Russia  Vladimir 
the  Great  (who  towjuds  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  in- 
troduced Chrijitiaiiity)  set  up  idols  and  pulled  them  down 
upon  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  Only  the  Folab  Slavs 
have  a  highly  developed  cult  with  a  temple  and  statues  and 
a  definite  priesthood.  But  this  may  have  been  in  Imitation 
of  Norse  or  even  Christian  institutions.  The  chief  god, 
whose  worship  seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  Slavic 
tribes,  was  called  Triglav  ('Hhe  three-headed**) ;  he  was  the 
same  as  Svetovid,  apparently  a  sky  god  in  whose  name  the 
monks  naturally  recognised  Saint  Vitus.  With  Sviatovid 
were  associated  on  a  nearer  footing  of  equality  than  the 
other  gods,  Perun  and  Radegast — if,  indeed,  these  three 
names  do  not  merely  denote  different  personifications  or 
manifestations  of  the  same  power.  In  this  trinity  Svetovid  : 
or  Sviatovid,  is  considered  as  most  analogous  to  Mars  and 
Zeus,  Perun  to  Ju{)itcr  and  Thor,  and  Rade<^rast  to  Mer- 
cury and  Odin.  These  personages,  like  the  Titans  of  the 
Greek  legend,  symbolize  the  struggle  of  man  with  the  ele- 
ments of  nature.  Many  Slavic  national  poems  and  customs 
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ii^'cate  a  reminiscence  of  fire  worship,  such  as  Slavs  of 
original  Slavdom  conceived  the  essence  of  human  origin. 
Fire,  the  sun,  and  the  mountain-top  were  pictured  as  the 
cauldron  from  which  has  sprung  the  great  Slav  race.  Glo- 
lious  the  sun  was  conceited  as  provider,  nourisher,  and 
enttor  whoy  daily  ireayisg  destiny,  climbed  the  high-hung 
havens  where  mountains  did  him  honor  and  Time  and  the 
laier  gods,  dwelling  in  regions  of  snow,  bowed  in  servile 
ia)>jeetion«  recalcitrant  acolytes  in  wondrous  love  of  the 
ran*  Of  fire»  and  the  counterpart  of  good  and  evil»  of 
%ht  and  darkness  did  the  old  balladry  sing. 

(H  the  numerous  gods  of  an  inferior  order  we  may  name 
Prove  (god  of  justice),  Priya  (Frov),  Bjelobog  (the  white 
god),  Chernobog  (the  black  god),  Koluda  (god  of  festivals), 
Kapala  (god  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth),  etc.  The  goddesses 
of  the  old  Slavs  are  colorless  personifications  such  as  Vcsna 
(spring),  and  Morana  (tlie  goddess  of  death  and  winter). 
On  the  whole  the  survival  of  old  rites  and  ritualistic  cus- 
toms are  the  most  fruitful  source  of  information  on  early 
religion.  Ancestor  worship,  e.g*t  clearly  survives  in  the 
"dziady"  festivals  of  the  white  Russiansy  while  various  sol- 
■titial  and  equinoctial  rites  point  to  an  early  Slavic  re- 
l^ion  of  agricultural  magic*  The  old  Slavs  also  believed 
n  nlas  (Serbs  '  have  their  own  Pallas  Athena — Vila  Raviy* 
0^  or  mountain  nymph),  and  rosalki,  nymphs  of  stream 
woodlands ;  also  in  the  Baba-Jaga,  a  khid  of  man-eating 
vitch  (veshiitza)  and  in  Besy,  evil  spirits,  as  well  as  in  vam- 
pires, dragons  ("halla-')  and  were  wolves,  togttlur  with 
nwltitudes  of  other  demons  and  spirits,  good  and  bad.  In 
addition  to  their  gods,  good  and  evil,  demons  of  different 
kinds,  they  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  had  no 
Terj  clear  ideas  as  to  its  fate.  It  was  mostly  supposed  to 
a  long  journey  to  a  paradise  (raj)  at  the  end  of  the 
world  and  had  to  be  equipped  for  this.  The  dead  of  the  old 
Slavs  were  boraedy  and  their  ashes  preserved  in  urns.  The 
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old  Serbs  stuiTcd  wadding  into  the  mnuth,  nose  and  ears  of 
the  corpse  to  prevent  evil  spirits  tuking  possession  of  the 
dead  body,  which  would  then  become  wluit  the  Magyars 
call  a  vampire.  Also  the  soul  of  the  ancestor  seems  to  have 
developed  into  the  house  or  hearth  god  {Domovoj^  Kret) 
who  guarded  the  family.  The  popular  belief  knows  of  nu- 
merous other  sprites  ("lesye'*),  fate  and  birth  divinltios 
(old  Russian  *'F02haiiitza»"  "rodjenitze"  and  "sudjenitze*'  of 
the  Serbs),  were  wolves  ("vlkodlatri**  or  'Srukodlahzi"), 
etc.  Nevertheless,  many  beliefs  and  practices  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  neighboring  peoples,  not  a  few  being  in- 
troduced along  with  Christianity.  To  Christian  influence 
are  due  the  burial  ceremony  Cmarxana**)  of  the  Poles,  most 
of  the  Christmas  ceremonies  and  practices  of  the  South- 
Slavs,  belief  in  devils,  witchcraft,  relics,  etc.  The  survivals 
of  pagan  festivals  at  the  solstices  and  equinoxes  have  con- 
tinued under  the  form  of  church  festivals.  The  Serbs,  only 
among  the  Slavs,  have  their  immemorial  national  fete  called 
Shira,  meaning  "glorification,"  when  a  baptismal  riti^ 
(Krsno-tme)  used  to  be  celebrated,  and  the  family  god  wor- 
shipped. The  patron  saint,  Nicholas,  John,  Creorge,  Peter, 
Paul,  Stephen,  or  Michael,  now  takes  his  place.  What  Slava 
is  to  a  family,  that  Zavetma  (from  ^zavet,"  a  vow)  is  to  a 
viUage.  Every  Serbian  village  has  a  saint  whom  it  celebrates 
as  its  special  patron.  It  is  interesting  that  Serlnan  families 
who  have  the  same  saint  or  who  are  related  by  god-f athershxp 
do  not  intermarry. 

Worship  of  the  old  Slavs  was  performed  in  forest  groves 
and  temples,  cattle  and  fruits  being  offered  by  the  priests, 
whose  office  must  have  been  originally  performed  by  the  head 
of  the  family  or  chieftain,  as  the  common  name  for  priest 
and  prince  (knez  or  knyaz)  sliows.  The  images  of  the  Slavic 
divinities  (a  stone  statue  of  Svetovid  was  in  recent  times  dis- 
covered in  eastern  Galicifi)  had  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  India.   Svetovid  had  four  heads,  Rugevit  (the  god 
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of  war)  had  seren  faces,  and  Perun  four,  etc.   Penin  did 

not  die  when  the  old  faith  of  the  Slav  was  buried  by  the  new 
faith.  He  only  transformed  himself  into  Sveti  ilija  or  Sv. 
Iliya  (Saint  Elijah)  who  is  a  Christian  saint  s])eciaily 
deputed  to  manage  the  lightning  and  thunder.*  And  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  Serbian  peasf\nts.  Saint  Elijah 
has  a  sister  in  the  person  of  the  Ognjena  Marija  or  (Jgnyena 
Mariya  (Saint  Mary  of  the  dre),  we  may  guess  that  the  old 
Ferun  had  a  sister^  too^  probably  Munja  (the  lightning). 
It  teems  that  the  pagan  Serbs  had  a  special  flower  dedicated 
to  Peruiiy  as  the  purple  iris  is  to  these  days  called  perumka 
(the  flower  of  Perun) »  without  which  there  is  no  garden  in 
the  Serbian  yillages  (probably  a  part  of  worship  of  Perun 
consisted  in  the  cultivation  of  perunica),  Sempervkmm  tecto* 
nm  or  the  Serbian  Chuvar'-kuti/a  (the  house  guardian)  is 
another  plant  which  was  dedicated  to  the  God  of  the  Pro- 
tector of  hons(  .s,  and  is  planted  on  the  house  roof  and  is  be- 
lieved to  protect  it  against  the  lightning  strokes.  Serbs 
possess  great  love  for  nature  and  lov^  ly  things.  The  names 
of  women  given  in  honor  of  flowers  and  fruits  illustrate  do- 
mestic beauty.  So,  for  example,  Basilium  givcf?  the  name 
Bosiljka;  Cametia,  or  Karanfii  in  its  Turkish  dress,  is  made 
a  name,  Karanfila,  which  means  stock  of  flowers.  Likewise 
from  some  fruits  are  formrd  women's  names,  as  for  example, 
Knpina  (blackberry),  and  Yagoda  (strawberry).  Men,  in 
turn,  are  called  Golub  (pigeon),  Dobrinko  (good  one).  Mi- 
lenko  (dear  one),  Srecfako  (lucky  one),  etc. 

There  was  a  Serlnan  goddess  Lada  or  Leda^  probably 
the  goddess  of  lore  and  pleasure  (her  name  is  involTed  in  oer* 
tsin  Serbian  popular  lyric  songs,  coming  there  as  a  refrain : 
*'Lado,  oy  Lado-le!").  Doda  or  Dodola  is  a  goddess  who 
ruled  the  waters  and  the  rain.  Frazer,  in  his  The  Gold- 
^  Bough  (London,  1900,  S  volumes;  second  edition), 
writes:  **In  time  of  drouglit  the  Serbians  strip  a  girl 
to  her  skin  and  clothe  her  from  head  to  foot  in  grass, 
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herbs*  and  flowerit  even  her  f aoe  hemg  hidden  behind  a  veil 
of  living  green.  Thus  disguised  she  is  caUed  the  Dodola* 
and  goes  througjk  the  village  with  a  troop  of  girls.  They 
stop  before  every  house.  The  Dodola  keeps  turning  herself 
round  and  dancing*  while  the  other  girls  form  a  ring  about 
her  sin^ifiTig  one  of  the  Dodola  songs,  and  the  housewife  pours 
a  pail  ui  water  over  her.  One  of  the  auu^a  thej  &ixig  runs 
thus: — 

We  go  through  the  village; 

The  clouds  go  in  the  skj; 

We  go  faster, 

Faster  go  the  clouds; 

They  have  overtaken  us* 

And  wetted  the  com  and  the  vine. 

On  Mid-Sunmier  Eve  the  herdsmen  light  torches  and 
march  round  the  sheep-folds  and  cattle-stalls.  Fraier  snya : 
''Nowhere  in  Europe  is  the  old  heathen  ritual  of  the  Yule 
log  preserved  to  the  present  day  more  perfectly  than  in 

Serbia ;  the  children  and  young  people  go  from  home  to  home 
singing  special  songs  calk  d  CoUcda,  because  of  an  old  pagan 
divinity,  who  is  invoked  in  every  line.  In  one  of  tliem  she  is 
spoken  of  as  a  beautiful  little  maid;  in  another  she  is  im- 
plored to  make  the  cows  yii  Id  milk  abundantly.**  We  hear 
that:  "Even  to-day  Serbian  peasants  believe  that  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon  are  caused  by  their  becoming  the  prey 
of  a  hungry  dragon,  who  tries  to  swallow  them."  Of  other 
superstitions  "there  is  ample  abundance  in  Serbian  folk-lore. 
In  fact,  in  Serbia,  as  in  most  other  countries,  there  is  still  a 
large  task  before  Knowledge,  the  fair  sister  of  Freedom,  be- 
fore Tennyson^s  distant  golden  dream  is  realized*  till  every 
Soul  be  freer*  Vishnyi  or  Sve-Yishnyi  is  used  nowadays  by 
the  Serbs  as  an  adjective  and  epithet  to  God  (Sve-Yishnyi 
Bog,  the  Most  High  God),  but  in  all  likelihood  the  name 
stood  once  for  a  supreme  divinity,  reminding  us  forcibly  of 
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Ae  Hinda's  Vishmt, 

The  inner  constitution  of  the  old  Serbian  Olympus  is  rc- 
echotd  in  one  of  the  Serbian  popular  ballads  {The  Saints 
Partitiaii  the  Treasures  or  The  Saints  and  the  Blessed 
Maria),  and  evidently  there  was  a  place  where  the  gods  of 
both  sexes  met,  discussed  the  terrestial  afFairs,  and  bronerht 
their  own  decisioiis.  This  ballad  is  remarkable  in  more  than 
one  point,  giving  us  a  picture  of  the  old  Serbian  Olympus, 
rabstitatiog  only  for  the  old  gods  the  Christian  saints.  It 
sbowB  a  curious  remembrance  of  a  great  catastrophe  in  In- 
dia. The  faithful  translation  of  this  ballad  is  as  follows; 

"The  Saints  met  at  the  gate  of  heaven  to  confer  among 
tbemselTes  how  to  divide  the  gifts  which  God  gave  them. 
Ssint  Peter  received  the  keys  of  the  h\eavens,  and  together 
with  him  St.  Paul  took  (under  their  power  and  protection) 
wme  and  wheat;  St.  Elijah  took  as  his  own  the  thunder; 
'Mary  of  the  Fire'  {Ognyena  Marii/n)  took  the  lightning  and 
the  arrows ;  St.  Thomas  took  the  seal  of  the  clouds ;  Archan- 
gel Michael  got  as  his  own  the  weather  of  the  autumn ;  St. 
Nicholas  the  seas  and  the  rivers  and  the  ships  sailing  on 
them;  St.  Saviour  was  satisfied  with  the  cornflower  as  his 
portion;  St.  Sava  took  to  himself  snow  and  ice;  St.  Pan- 
theleymon  took  the  scorching  heats  of  the  summer ;  St.  John 
the  Baptist  took  to  himself  the  brotherhoods  and  'koom- 
•faipst'  and  St.  George  was  satisfied  to  take  for  himself  the 
flowers  of  the  spring. — Just  then  the  Blessed  Maria — ^tears 
mmdng  down  her  white  cheeks, — stepped  into  this  assembly 
of  saints.  Elijah  the  Thunderer  asked  her:  *Owt  sister, 
Bkised  Maria,  what  great  misfortune  hast  thou  met,  that 
tbon  sheddest  now  tears  down  thy  white  face?*  And  the 
Blessed  Maria  answered,  *How  can  I  help  shedding  these 
tears  when  I  am  arriving  from  the  country  of  India,  from 
India,  a  cursed  country !  There  an  extreme  lawlessness  is 
reigning,  younger  men  do  not  respect  the  older  ones,  nor 
the  children  obey  their  parents,  and  parents  tread  down 
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with  their  heeli  their  children!  Koom  (=God-fatiier) 
prosecates  his  koom  (or  kYim)  before  judges,  and  brings 
against  him  false  witnesses  without  faith  and  without  pure 
souls>  and  convicts  him  in  heavy  damages;  a  brother  pro- 
vokes his  brother  to  duel ;  the  brother-iri-Iaw  works  to  dis- 
huiiur  Ina  sister-in-law,  and  the  brother  does  not  call  his  sis- 
ter a  sister!' 

"Thereupon  the  Thunderer  Elijah  consoled  their  sister, 
the  Blessed  Maria,  by  telling  her  that  they  all — after  they 
had  finished  dividing  the  treasures  God  had  given  them— 
would  go  together  to  the  Hrue  God'  to  ask  His  permission 
to  punish  that  lawless  and  cursed  country,  India.  The 
Saints  then  went  together  to  ^God's  Council  Hall.'  There 
they  prayed  for  three  days  and  three  nights  without  ceasing, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  God's  permission  to  punish  the 
lawless  people  of  India.  They  began  by  closing  (probably 
with  the  keys  of  which  St.  Peter  was  the  keeper),  all  the 
seven  heavens.  Then  St.  Elijah  began  to  strike  the  sinners 
with  his  thunder,  while  the  Blessed  Maria  began  to  kill  them 
with  lightnings  and  arrows.  But  all  that  hardly  made  an 
impression  on  the  people  of  India.  Thereupon  St.  Archan- 
gel sent  down  I)  ul  weather,  Peter  and  Paul  took  away  all  the 
wine  and  wheal,  and  therewith  all  prosperity,  and  for  three 
years  no  wine  and  no  wheat  grew  on  earth ;  St.  Thomas 
sealed  the  clouds,  so  tliat  not  a  drop  of  rain  or  of  morning 
dew  watered  the  thirsty  earth;  St.  Pantheleymon  let  loose 
the  burning  heat  to  scorch  the  earth  for  fully  three  yearsy 
so  that  the  brain  was  boiling  in  the  heads  of  the  people,  the 
rocks  were  burning  and  breaking  up»  and  the  earth  was 
bursting  into  deep  crevices  into  whidi  men  and  horses  were 
disappearing.  Then  St.  Sava  let  deep  snows  fall  and  pre- 
vented them  melting  for  three  years*  so  that  the  shepherds 
lost  all  their  sheep,  and  even  the  bees  fled  away  from  that 
country.  But  all  those  terrible  scourges  did  not  move  the 
people  of  India  to  repentance.   Then  God  sent  a  terrible 
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skkncss  wViicli  carried  awaj  young  and  old,  and  separated 
thoi>e  wlio  were  clear  to  each  other.  Then  at  last  those  few 
vho  remained  aiive  lx^^'lTl  to  repent  and  regain  faith  in 
Gt)d.*'  As  it  was  long  ago,  so  it  is  nowadays. 

**God  Adored,  may  our  thanks  reach  Thee. 
^V  hat  has  been,  may  it  never  happen  again*" 

It  would  be,  no  doubt,  worth  while  to  find  out  how  such  a 
legend  found  its  way  among  the  Serbs.  It  shows  at  least 
how  the  heaven  of  the  Serbian  people  probably  looked  before 
thej  were  converted  to  Christianity.  This  ballad  is  in  all 
probability  a  remnant  of  the  mythological  traces  of  a  great 
jnefaiatoric  catastrophey  and  it  illustrates  more  than  any 
other  ancient  memorial  of  the  poetic  Serbian  nation,  the 
striking  analogy  in  the  beliefs  of  peoples. 

Serbian  lAr  (plural  of  vila)  are  very  poetical  and  sym- 
pathetic creatures,  for  they  are  eternally  young  and  beauti- 
ful fair  giil;^,  robed  in  white  gauze,  with  long  golden  hair, 
rr.  ik-white  complexions  and  white  wings.  Vile  sing  beauti- 
iuliy  and  like  to  dance,  especially  during  the  moonlight 
niglits.  Vile  Brodaritze  live  near  the  streams  and  fords; 
Vile  Of)ltikinj/e  ]U  (  fir  to  live  in  the  clouds.  Both  of  them 
are  not  only  harmless  generally,  but  they  are  distinctly  pa- 
triotic and  take  a  lively  interest  in  national  heroes  and  na- 
tional affairs  of  the  Serb.  In  some  cases  a  Vila  seems  to 
have  taken  up  the  position  of  a  guardian  angel,  and  attached 
iKracIf  to  one  particular  human  being.  So  for  instance  we 
read  in  the  Serbian  folksongs  of  the  Vila  who  came  to  Marko 
Knljevicby  telling  him  of  his  impending  death.  The  speed 
of  the  Vila  was  extraordinary,  and  many  passages  in  these 
Mk-aongs  descriptive  of  her  flight  rival  the  lines  in  LaBa 
Rookh: 

'Rapidly  as  comets  run 
To  the  embraces  of  the  sun^— 
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Fleeter  tkan  the  starry  brands 

Flung  at  night  from  angel  hands 

At  those  dark  and  daring  sprites 

Who  would  cfimb  th'  empyreal  heists.** 

Serbians  as  well  as  other  South-Slavs  have  al^^o  their  drag- 
on, but  it  is  not  represented  as  the  ancient  Greeks  did,  i.  e., 
as  a  monster  in  the  form  of  u  huge  Hzard  or  serpent,  with 
crested  head,  wing-s  and  great  strong  claws,  for  tliey  know 
this  outward  form  is  merely  used  as  a  misleading  mask.  The 
Serbian  people  paint  the  true  character  of  a  dragon  as  a 
handsome  youth,  possessing  superhuman  strength  and  coui^ 
age,  and  he  is  usuaUy  represented  as  in  love  with  some  beau- 
tiful princess  or  empress.  (This  is  nicely  indicated  in  the 
Serbian  ballad,  ^he  Tteritca  Militia  and  Zmay  of  Yastre- 
bats.*") 

Chedo  Miyatoroh  also  thinks  that  according  to  the  out- 
ward signs  of  the  religion  of  the  Serbs  in  their  pi«<3iristian 

period  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  old  faith  was 
very  popular,  entering  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  people. 
The  Greek  and  the  Roman  Catholic  propagandas,  aggressive 
and  powerful,  backed  by  political  and  military  influences  as 
they  were,  needed  nearly  two  hundred  years  to  decide  the 
Serbs  to  abandon  tlioir  old  religion  and  accept  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus.  Kven  then  the  Greek  and  Latin  missionaries 
could  succeed  only  after  they  had  made  many  conce<;sions 
to  the  people's  attachment  to  their  old  belief.  The  folk-lore 
of  the  Serbians  is  re-echoing  to  this  day  with  religious  senti- 
ments and  rites  from  their  pre-Christian  days.  Some  of  the 
Serbian  students  of  the  Serbs  (like  Professor  M.  Milovano- 
▼idi  of  Belgrade  in  Serbia)  are  sorry  that  the  Christian 
monotheism  spoiled  the  beautiful  phantasy  or  imagination 
of  the  Serbians  in  the  formal  shaping  of  the  tribal  myth- 
ology. 

To  conclude.    Tlie  main  deities  of  the  Slav  may  be  con- 
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Mcted  with  a  tree  wbose  root  is  God— ckH^  Bo^  or  Swaih 

towit  (Svetovid).  AH  subordinate  crods  are  in  puirs,  as 
Belbog  and  (  hcmobog  (good  and  evil)  .and  Raxi  and 
Zinitra  (comuiUors  and  magicians),  etc.  This  hierarchical 
irlation  maj  be  summarized  in  the  following  ^icliematic  pre- 
tentation: 

Svetovid,  Triglav,  or  Bog-God 


Bel  hog 


Badegast    BaaiWa  Hiaa 
(Snitra)    (Razi)  (Sitoitra) 

\  \ 

Prove  Podaga 

Hierorit     Slebos     Sieva  Zilsbog 

I  I 


GiUiog     Jntrbog  BnoieTit  Karerit 


I 


.1 


Perkmi 


Swaixtix 


Cheinebeg 
HeU 


Nemisa 
(Zirnitra) 


Mita 
(Raxi) 


Bcrstuk  Gasto 
(Rasi)  (Raii) 

Siska  Gudji  Masowit 


This  schematic  presentation  assumes  that  the  main  seat 
of  the  old  Slavic  religions  was  at  Arcona,  since  Svetovid  was 
there  and  venerated  as  the  supreme  deity ;  at  Kiev  and  Ro- 
mova  Penui  atood  firsts  and  at  Rhetra-Radegaat ;  but  Sve- 
tovid was  at  an  events  the  principal  divinity  worshipped 
anong  all  the  Western  Slavic  tribes,  and  was  esteemed  as 
one  of  the  xiain  gods  among  the  Eastern  Slavic  tribes  as 
wdL  The  Russians  and  the  Poles  residing  nearest  to  Kiev 
or  Novgorod  distinguished  the  gods  into  four  classes,  which 
contrasted  with  each  other,  and  whose  respective  intinbcrs 
were  similarly  various  in  their  natures.  So  for  example 
there  were  gods  of  men  and  of  boasts.  In  the  former  clans 
were  found  gods  of  love  and  of  pain ;  in  the  latter,  gods  of 
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growth  and  destruction.  The  other  classes  ivere  that  of 
nature  and  that  of  inanimate  nature — the  one  including  gods 
of  war  and  of  peace;  the  other,  gods  of  the  law  and  of  the 
water,  of  the  house  and  of  the  fild.  To  these  deities  of  the 
general  populace  must  be  added  innumerable  private  and 
local  gods ;  especially  among  the  Poles,  and  Serbs,  each  tribe, 
town  or  institution  having  its  own  patron  divinity,  and  each 
one  regarding  its  own  god  as  superior  to  others  of  his  class. 
The  most  insignilicant  divinities,  such  as  the  lighting  of 
lamps,  the  cutting  of  bread,  the  tapping  of  a  fresh  barrel, 
etc.,  were  inidcr  the  guidance  of  the  gods.  A  numerous 
priesthood  conducted  the  religious  rites,  which  generally  took 
place  in  front  of  the  temples.  The  devastating  campaign  of 
Henrj  the  Lion  (in  the  twelfth  century)  destroyed  the  tern* 
pies  of  the  Western  Slavs  and  brought  the  prevalent  pagan- 
ism to  an  end,  though  certain  superstitious  customs  have 
been  preserved  in  the  regions  of  their  former  occupancy  to 
this  day.  At  any  rate  the  Slavic  mythological  traits  are 
not  inferior  to  those  of  other  people.' 

Effect  of  Christianity 

As  is  well  l(nown,  the  Slavs  became  Christians  after  the 
separation  of  the  Greek  (Eastern  Orthodox)  and  Latin  (Ro- 
man Catholic)  churches  in  861  A.  D.,  and  the  bulk  of  them 
(Russians,  Serbs  and  Bulgars)  adhere  to  the  rites  and  beliefs 
of  the  Greek  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  to  which  church  also 
belong  the  Greeks,  Rumanians,  Syrians  and  Armenians ;  the 
rest  (Poles,  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Slovenes,  Croats)  belong  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  Faith.^  (The  first  Slavic  church  still  main- 
tains the  old  calendar,  which  is  now  14  days  behind  that  in 
use  in  Western  European  countries.) 

Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky  gives  an  interesting  aeeoont  of 
how  the  Russians  took  Christianity  from  B3^Eantium,  intro- 
duced by  St.  Vladimir  (980-1054)  who  has  been  compared  to 
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dom.  In  Mb  Ptefure$  of  Ruina»  History  and  Rtuiian 
IMtraiwre  (London,  Paul,  Trent  &  Co.,  1898,  pp.  87-39) 

be  sa j8 : 

"In  957  Princess  Olga,  mother  of  the  ruling  Prince  Svia- 
toslav  (Rurik's  grandson)  goes  to  Byzantium  to  be  baptized 
in  the  Christian  faith;  the  Emperor  himself  is  her  godfather* 
Her  son  ditl  not  consint  to  give  up  the  p.if^anism  of  his  fore- 
fathers, but  her  grandson,  Prince  Vladimir,  sent  ambassadors 
to  investigate  the  religions  of  foreign  countries.  When  they 
came  back,  thcj  said  to  their  prince:  *No  man  would  like  to 
eat  bitter  after  having  tasted  honey,  so  we  cannot  think  of 
letarning  to  our  gods  after  having  witnessed  the  divine 
ienrice  of  the  Greek.'  The  aerrice  which  made  such  a  pro- 
found impression  on  Vladimir's  ambassadors  was  the  solemn 
liturgy  celebrated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  brother-emperors,  Constantino  and 
Basil,  tinder  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia.  Vladimir  dedded  to 
embrace  the  Christian  religion  and  to  request  the  Byzantine 
emperors  that  thi  v  would  provide  for  the  baptism  of  his 
people.  But  he  did  not  care  to  take  up  the  part  of  a  simple 
solicitor;  so  he  marched  with  his  soldiers  against  Chersone- 
sos,  a  Gri'tk  colony^  on  the  roast  of  the  present  Crimea,  in- 
tending in  case  of  success  to  make  of  the  new  religion  a  sort 
of  military  contribution.  The  plan  was  carried  out,  Cherso- 
nesos  was  taken,  and  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Constanti* 
Bople  to  ask  the  Emperor's  sister  Anna  in  marriage  for 
Prince  Vladimir.  The  change  of  religion  was  required  as  the 
condition  from  the  Emperor's  side,  and  when  Vladimir  as* 
sentcd,  a  Greek  bishop  came  over  to  Chersonesos.  A  fine 
church  at  a  short  distance  from  Sebastopol  contains  in  our 
days  the  marble  basin  wherein  the  baptizer  of  Russia  was 
baptized  in  the  Christian  faith.  When  Vladimir  returned 
to  Kiev  the  whole  population  was  gathered  into  the  Dnieper, 
parted  in  different  groups,  every  group  received  a  new  name, 
and  aU  were  baptized  in  the  Christian  faith.    This  was  in 
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987.  When  in  the  next  century  the  diwensions  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Rome  iHronght  about  the  great  sdsiion  of 
the  CihrisUan  Church,  Russia,  as  the  god-daughter  of  Bjsan- 
tium,  followed  her  example  and  ever  since  has  refused  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Pope's  supremacy.^  Hore,  in  his 
Eighteen  Centuries  of  the  Orthodox  Church  (p.  7),  says: 
"The  Conversion  of  Russia  by  the  Greek  Church  is  the 
mightiest  conquest  the  Christian  Church  has  made  since  the 
time  of  the  Apostles.**'  This  Cliristianity  had  by  the  time 
of  Ivan  Vasiljevich  Third  (1462-1505)  blossomed  forth  as 
the  national  religion  of  the  Russians,  so  that  we  can  date  the 
foundation  of  "Holy  Russia"  of  to-day  in  all  her  greatness 
from  the  age  of  Ivan  Vasiljevich  the  Third,  who  was  the  first 
Russian  ruler  to  assume  the  title  of  "Tzar  of  all  the  Hus- 
sians."  ^  The  first  Russian  Metropolitan  was  Ilarion  ( 1051- 
1004),  who  is  the  most  original  writer  of  his  time*  He  and 
Kjril  SuroTski  are  representative  of  genuine  oratory.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  Daniel  the  Exile  wrote  a  ^Trayer*' 
which  was  intended  to  soften  the  heart  of  Yaroslav  Vsyerolo- 
ditch,  who  imprisoned  him  on  Lake  Laehe.  At  a  council  held 
at  Moscow  (1557)  at  the  command  of  Tzar  Ivan  the  Fourth 
it  was  enacted  that  only  revised  books  wlvh  liciitL forth  to  be 
used  in  the  church.  As  no  one  in  Russia  was  capable  of 
undertaking  the  task  of  redaction,  Maxim  the  Greek  (1480- 
1566)  was  intrusted  with  the  work. 

Of  course,  the  Christianity  of  the  early  Russians  was  not 
tlioroughly  assimilated.  Miss  Isabel  Florence  Hapo^ood  is 
right  when  she  says  (in  her  book,  The  Epic  Songs  of  Russia, 
New  York,  Scribner,  1886)  that  "it  was  not  only  established 
as  the  State  reh'ginn,  but  the  people,  at  Vladimir's  command^ 
accepted  the  new  f aith»  permitted  their  idob  to  be  destroyed 
and  themselves  to  be  baptized  by  thousands  forthwith. 
Though  they  had  idols  representing  the  powers  of  Nature 
which  they  worshipped,  there  were  neither  temples  nor  priests 
to  interfere  with  this  summary  change.   But  their  old  be- 
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iicfs  could  not  be  so  readily  set  aside,  and  finding  themselves 
tlius  provkled  wifh  two  faiths,  they  solved  the  difficulty  in  the 
most  natural  manner^ — bj  Bubjecting  their  heathen  gods  to 
baptism  also.  Thus,  for  instance,  Perun  the  Thunderer  be- 
came Ilya  (Blijah)  the  Prophet,  the  hero  Eja  of  Murom  of 
the  Songs.  This  fumithes  the  key  to  the  cycle  of  Vladimir, 
•nd  shows  how  the  epithet  ^two-faithed*'  often  applied  to 
the  Russian  -people  bj  their  old  writers,  was  earned.** 

The  eastern  Slavs  reoeived  Christianity  from  Bysantiwn 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Cyril  and  Methodius.  Clem* 
ent  (916),  one  of  their  first  disciples,  introduced  Christianity 
and  the  Slavic  liturgy  among  the  Balkan  (Byzantine  or 
Southern)  Slavs.  Bulgars  were  converted  to  Christianity  by 
the  earliest  of  Byzantine  missionaries,  their  first  Christian 
Tzar  being  Boris  I,  in  1064.  It  is  said  that  he  hesitated  in 
his  choice  b<jtween  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  for  the 
former  had  previously  been  active  among  the  Slav  countries 
of  the  Balkans,  and  the  political  and  religious  controversy 
between  East  (Byzantium)  and  West  (Rome)  had  already 
begun.  The  Serbs  were  Christianized  in  the  same  century 
as  the  Bulgars  and  Moravians,  in  the  ninth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  Constantine  Porphyrogenete,  the  Serbs  adopted 
Christianity  at  two  different  periods:  (1)  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Heradius  (610-641  A.  D.),  who  had  re- 
quested the  Pope  to  send  a  number  of  priests  to  convert  those 
peoples  to  Christianity.  The  second  conversion  of  the  Serbs 
who  had  remained  pagans  was  effected,  about  879,  by  the 
Kmperor  Basil  the  First.  The  first  Archbishop  of  Serbia 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Stephan  Nemanya,  the  first  sove- 
reign of  the  united  Serbian  province.  The  name  of  this  prince 
was  Rastko,  and  his  baptismal  name  is  St.  Sava  or  St.  Sabbes 
(b.  1176).  Under  him  the  Serbian  Church  had  become  auton- 
omous, and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Patriarchate. 
He  established  nine  bishoprics  in  the  Serbian  kingdom^  en- 
couraged schools  and  education*  and  to  this  day  is  wor^ 
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shipped  among  the  Serbs  of  all  the  Serbian  provinces  (Ser- 
bia, Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Slavonia,  Croatia, 
Dalmatia,  Istria,  Bachka,  Banat,  Baranya,  Macedonia)  as 
the  Patron  Saint  of  the  schools.  We  may  say  that  St. 
Sava  •  is  the  Serbian  St.  Patrick,  When  a  boy  of 
hardly  17,  having  heard  that  his  royal  parents  were  look- 
ing for  a  bride  for  him,  Prince  Rastko  joined  some  monks 
and  with  them  went  secretly  to  Mount  Athos,  which  at  that 
time  was  not  only  a  republic  composed  entirely  of  monas- 
teries and  monksy  but  also  the  hi|^8t  dirinitj  school  of  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  faitb.  He  there  became  a  monk  (Sava), 
and  a  few  years  later  he  induced  his  old  royal  father  to  ab- 
dicate the  throne^  and  to  come  to  finish  his  days  as  monk  in 
the  Sv€ia  Gora  (  =  **HoIy  Mount'*)*  There  they  two  raised 
up  a  Serbian  monastery — ChUendartf  (or,  as  the  Serbs  pre- 
fer to  call  it — VUihdar^  *'thc  gift  of  a  fairy"),  which  prac- 
tically became  the  hi^h  divinity  institution  for  the  Serbian 
theologians  and  ecclesiastics,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Ser- 
bian learning  and  literature  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  What  the  ideals  of  the  Serbian  people  are  can 
be  judged  from  the  following  lines  of  a  Serbian  ballad  (trans- 
lated by  Ylad.  Savich) : 

"Comisel  held  the  mighty  Christian  Priaoes^ 

Near  the  white- walled  church  of  GrachanitsSi 
Spake  they  thos,  the  mighty  Christian  Princes: 
*God,  wli.it  strnnpfc  event!  what  wondrous  marvell 
Where  have  vanislicd  all  the  vast  possessions. 
Towers  seven  filled  with  gold  and  silver. 
Of  the  great  and  wealthy  Tzar  Nemanya?' 
By  chance,  Nemanyich  Sava  stood  there  with  them. 
Spake  thus  to  the  high  Christian  Princes; 
'Speak  not  wofds  like  these,  oh  noble  princes. 
Sooth  'twere  a  sin  to  speak  such  words.  Sirs 
Never  did  my  father  spend  his  treasures 
Buying  arms  and  chargers  hold  for  battle, 
Buying  lances  forged  of  steel  and  maces. 
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No,  mj  father  spent  his  vast  possessions 
Building  white  abodes  for  God's  high  presence. 
Where  God's  hymns  be  sung  through  all  the  agSf 
Bringing  healing  to  my  father's  spirit/ 
Up  then  spake  the  mighty  Christian  Princes: 
'Blessed  be  thy  holy  Father's  memory. 
Blessed  be  thy  soid,  Nemanyich  Sava."* 

The  Western  Slavs  (Poles  and  Czecho  Slovaks)  and  a 
small  number  of  South-Slavs  (Croatians  and  Slovenes )  re- 
ceived Christiaiiitjr  from  Rome  and  Germany.  Poland  ranks 
among  the  European  nations  after  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity of  Mieczyslav  the  First  (96^-*992)9  prince  of  the  fam* 
ily  of  the  Piasts.  (From  about  840  dates  the  legendary  origin 
of  the  First  Dynasty  of  Dukes  which  in  the  male  line  ruled 
over  PoEsh  territory  till  1870.  Ziemovit,  the  supposed  sec- 
ond nder  of  the  Piast  Dynasty,  was  the  first  whose  history 
is  to  any  extent  to  be  relied  upon;  and  It  was  not  tiQ  a 
century  after,  when  his  descendant  Mieczyslav  the  First  oc- 
cupied the  throne  and  became  through  marriage  to  Dabrov- 
ka,  a  Czech  Princess,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  that  Poland 
really  came  into  the  field  of  European  history.)  The  Croa- 
tians already  belonged  to  the  Roman  Church  at  the  time  when 
its  priests  were  converting  the  Serbs  to  the  Christian  faith 
between  642  and  781 »  i.e.,  after  the  death  of  Pope  John  the 
Fourth  and  before  Leon  of  Isauria  had  broken  off  his  rela- 
tions with  Rome.  No  doubt,  the  Christian  faith  spread  grad- 
ually from  the  Roman  cities  to  Dalmatia  and  to  the  various 
Slavic  lands.^'  However,  the  Western  Slavs  unwillingly  and 
wxUi  great  resistance  accepted  the  Christian  faith.  Neander 
in  his  Attegememe  GetMehU  der  Chruiliehen  Religion  vnd 
Kwche  (Leipzig,  lBft5)  shows  how  difficult  it  was  to  convert 
iht  Lnsatian  Serbs  and  Poles  to  the  Christian  faith.  The 
attempts  of  the  German  missionaries  to  bring  Christianity  to 
the  Czechs  in  the  ninth  century  were  not  successful.  It  was, 
as  has  been  said  before,  through  the  Greek  Eastern  Church 
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that  the  Csechs  became  Christian.  In  the  ninth  century  two 
Greeks,  Cjrillos  or  Cyril  ^*  and  his  dder  brother^  Methodius, 
came  to  Moraria  (which  had  become  the  center  of  a  great 

power),  and  began  their  great  work  in  862  with  the  mis- 
sion to  the  Emperor  Michael  the  Third,  with  which 
the  Moravian  Princes  Rastislav  and  Svatopiuk  en- 
trusted them.  They  carried  with  them  not  only 
the  Christian  doctrine  but  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures 
and  a  Liturgy  written  in  a  character  composed  from  Slavic 
mingled  with  Greek.  They  translated  the  liturgy  and  offices 
of  the  Greek  (Byzantine)  Church  into  what  is  now  Old 
Slavic  or  Church  Slavic  about  the  year  866  and  the  period 
inunediateiy  following.  Cyril  is  credited  with  having  in- 
rented  (or  adapted,  a  special  alphabet  which  now  bears  his 
name  in  order  to  express  the  sounds  of  the  Slavic  dialect,  as 
spoken  bj  the  Bulgarians  and  Moravians  of  his  day.  Later 
on  Methodius  translated  the  entire  BiUe  into  Slavic  and  his 
disciples  afterwards  added  other  works  of  the  Greek  saints 
and  the  canon  law.  llic  two  brothers  always  celebrated 
Mass  and  administered  the  sacraments  in  the  Slavic  dialect. 
News  of  their  successful  missionary  work  among  the  pagan 
Slavs  was  carried  to  Rome  along  with  complaints  against 
them  for  ceK  bi  atiiitc  the  ritos  of  the  Church  in  the  "heathen" 
vernacular.  In  868  both  brothers  were  summoned  to  Rome 
by  the  Pope  Nickolas  the  First,  but  arriving  there  after  his 
death  they  were  heartily  received  by  his  successor,  the  Pope 
Adrian  the  Second,  who  approved  of  their  Slavic  version  of 
the  liturgy.  Cyril  died  in  Rome  in  896,  and  is  buried  in  the 
church  of  San  demente.  Methodius  was  afterwards  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  Moravia  and  Pannonia  and  returned 
thither  to  his  missionary  work.  Later  on  Methodius  was 
again  accused  of  using  the  heathen''  Slavic  tongue  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Mass  and  in  the  sacraments.  It  was  a 
popular  belief  then,  that  as  there  had  Iwcn  three  languages 
(Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin)  inscribed  over  Jesus  Christ  on 
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the  Cross,  it  would  be  sacrilegious  to  use  any  other  tongue 
in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Methodius  appealed  to  the 
Pope  and  in  879  he  was  again  summoned  to  Rome,  before 
Pope  John,  who,  after  hearing  the  matter,  sanctioned  the 
use  of  the  Slavic  dialect  in  the  Mass  and  the  offices  of  the 
Church,  saying  among  other  things  this: 

"We  rigbtlj  praise  the  Slavic  letters  invented  by  Cyril, 
in  which  praises  to  God  are  set  forth,  and  we  order  that  the 
gbm  mnd  deeds  of  Christ  our  Lord  be  told  in  that  same 
laogoage.  Nor  is  it  in  any  wise  opposed  to  wholesome  doc- 
trine and  faith,  to  say  Mass  in  that  same  Slavic  tongue  {Nee 
fSMT  fdei  O0I  ehetrinae  aUgvid  obttai  mUiam  m'iettdem  ila- 
vamea  langua  conm),  or  to  chant  the  holy  gospels  or  divine 
kisoos  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  duly  translated  and 
interpreted  therein,  or  the  other  parts  of  the  divine  ofBce: 
for  He  who  created  the  three  principal  languages,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  also  made  the  others  for  His  praise  and 
giorj-." 

From  that  date  onward  the  Slavic  hmguage  was  firmly 
fixed  as  a  liturgical  tongue  of  the  Church,  and  was  used  wher- 
ever the  Slavic  peoples  were  converted  to  Christianity  under 
the  influence  of  monks  and  missionaries  of  the  Greek  (East- 
era)  Church.  The  great  success  of  the  first  Slavic  Apostles 
vas  met  with  great  enthusiasm  in  Moravia  and  Slavonia,  but 
the  jealousy  of  the  Latin  Roman  communion  was  aroused, 
and,  althoui^  their  version  of  the  Bible  and  liturgy  was  fully 
Kcognised  by  the  Latin  Roman  Church,  their  followers  were 
not  aUe  to  stand  agftinst  the  opposition  of  the  German 
pidates  and  priests. 

No  doubt  it  was  a  German  intrigue  that  caused  the  failure 
of  the  great  scheme  of  Methodius :  to  give  the  Slavs  a  na- 
tional liturgy,  in  conduction  with  Rome;  to  make  of  them 
^  third  branch  of  the  Universal  Church.  Owing  to  this 
failure,  the  SlaWc  world  found  itself  coridrmncd  to  religious 
(iismemberment,  to  that  division  between  Latin  and  Orthodox 
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which  has  been  one  of  its  misf  ortonet. 
The  Cjrilfie  alphabet    is  in  constant  use  to-day  in  the 

eastern  churches  of  the  Russian,  Serbian  and  Bulgarian 

churches  at  the  present  time.  The  Bulgarian  Tzar  Boris 
was  baptized  by  them,  who  also  introduced  the  Slav  liturgy 
in  Bulgaria.**  The  Slavic  dialect  spoken  between  Constan- 
tinople and  Salonika  was  adopted  as  the  literary  language, 
and  the  Glagolithic  alphabet  and  eventually  the  Cyrillic 
were  introduced — on  this  foundation  rests  the  ^liole  subse- 
quent intellectual  development  of  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Czechs  also  eagerly  received  the  establishment  of  a  Slavic 
national  church  of  the  Greek  eastern  rite.  A  German  Ro- 
man Catholic  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  protested  against  the 
extension  of  this  Slavic  Eastern  ritct  but  Pope  John  Vliitii 
gave  (in  880)  permission  to  use  the  Slavic  tongue  for> 
.  ever  in  the  mass  and  the  whole  liturgy  and  offices  of  the 
Slavic  Church,  and  Methodius  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Pan- 
nonia  (Bohemia  and  Moravia).  In  973  Prague  was  made 
the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Unfortunately  in  1308  Servius  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Prague,  and  he  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  abolishing  the  Slavic  rite,  and  organized  the  church  on  the 
model  of  the  German  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1075 
Pope  Gregory  VII  finally  condemned  the  Slavic  liturgy  and 
withdrew  it  from  the  Church,  declaring  that  'Hhe  use  of  the 
▼emacular  was  conceded  only  on  account  of  temporary  cir- 
cumstances which  have  passed  away."  The  use  of  Slavic 
liturgies  within  the  Glagolitic  alphabet,  a  very  ancient  privi- 
lege of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Dahnatia  and  Croatia,  caused 
much  controversy  during  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury.** Archbishop  of  Zadar  (or  Zara),  in  discussmg  the 
'Harlagolitic  controversy,'*  had  denounced  the  movement  in- 
troduced by  Panslavism  to  malce  it  easy  for  the  Catholic 
clergy,  after  any  great  rev(  lution  in  the  Balkan  States,  to 
break  with  Latin  Rome.  (See  lUyricwn  Sacrum  written  by 
Farlati,  "Episcopi  iiosncnsis.") 
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Hie  center  of  the  religious  revival  of  the  Slorenes  was 
the  little  town  of  Ljubljana  (Laibach),  where^  bj  a  caprice 
of  NapQ]con>  Francis  Nodier  became  librarian.  In  Ljubljana 
tbe  Hapsburgs  and  the  Jesuits  burned — in  1$16 — thousands 
of  Tolumes  written  and  collected  by  the  school  of  religious 
sad  political  reformers  who  echoed  the  Czech  revolt  against 
Catholicism  and  Germamsm,  being  deeply  influenced  by  Lu- 
ther and  the  German  Reform.  (See  Pindor^  J.,  Die  protes- 
tanische  Literatur  der  Siidslawen  in  16.  Jahrhundert,  in: 
Jahrh,  f,  Gesh.  d,  protest.  Oesferreichs,  vol.  23.) 

Many  severe  quarrels  among  the  Slavs  (especially  tliose  be- 
tween the  Kussians  and  the  Poles,  the  Serbians  and  Croa- 
tians)  are  really  due  to  the  propaganda  of  their  respective 
diurches,  stimulated  very  skillfully  by  the  Germans,  Jesuits 
sod  Slavic  thinkers.  Andrew  Modrzewski,  a  Polish  Prot- 
cstanty  recommended)  in  bis  work^  De  ReptibUca  Emendanda 
(1551)»  the  establishment  of  a  national  Polish  church  whidi 
ihoald  be  independent  of  the  Roman  Pope,  something  upon 
the  model  of  the  Anglican,  Another  Pole,  Orzecbowski»  in  his 
oifious  work  called  Quincwup,  is  also  concerned  with  religious 
problems.  Stanislaus  Orzechowski  even  dared  to  address 
Pope  Julius  the  Tlilrd  in  the  following  strain: 

Consider,  O  Julias,  and  consider  It  wdl,  wKh  what  a  men  you 
will  have  to  do;  not  with  an  Italian^  indeed,  but  with  a  Russian 
(he  was  a  native  of  Little  Russia).    Not  with  one  of  your  mean 

Popish  subjects,  but  with  the  citizen  of  n  kiTi<^flnm  whcrp  the 
monarch  himself  is  obliged  to  obey  tlie  law.  You  may  condemn 
me,  if  yon  like,  to  death,  but  you  will  not  have  done  with  me; 
the  king  will  not  execute  your  sentence.  The  cause  will  be 
nbmitted  to  the  Diet  Your  Romans  bow  their  knees  before  the 
crowd  of  yonr  menials;  they  hear  on  their  necks  the  degrading 
yoke  of  the  Roman  scarlhes;  hat  snch  Is  not  the  case  with  us. 
Where  the  law  rules^  even  the  throne,  the  king^  our  lord,  cannot 
do  what  he  likes ;  be  must  do  what  the  law  prescribes.  He  will 
not  Hny  as  soon  as  you  shall  give  him  a  sigh  with  your  finger — 
'Stanislaus  Orzechowski,  Pope  Julius  wishes  you  to  go  into  exile; 
therefore  go.'   1  assure  yon  that  the  king  cannot  wish  that 
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which  you  do.  Onr  laws  do  not  allow  him  to  imprison  or  to  exile 
any  one  who  has  not  been  condemned  by  a  competent  tribunal. 

When  his  works  were  put  Into  the  Papal  Index,  he  was 
declared  hy  the  lloman  cccL  siastical  writers  to  be  a  servant 
of  t!)e  devily  Orzechowski  speaks  of  Pope  Faul  the  Fourth 
as  follows: 

Since  the  abominaUe  Caraffa,  who  eaUs  himself  Paul  the 
Fouitfay  has  ejected  fzom  ChnTch  Moses  and  Christy  I  shall 
willingly  follow  them.  Can  I  consider  it  a  disgrace  to>  be  a 
companion  of  those  whom  he  calls  jeretics?    This  anathema  will 

be  nn  Tionor  and  a  crown  to  me.  The  nrclect  of  tlif  ancirnt 
discipline  lias  ciimipted  and  degraded  us.  Paul,  take  care  to 
prevent  to  tlic  tinai  ruin  of  your  sec.  Clear  tlie  city  from  its 
crimes;  eradicate  avarice,  despise  the  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  your  favors.  I  shall  clearly  explain  and  prove  to  my 
country  man  that  Roman  cormption  does  more  harm  to  the 
Charch  than  Lutheran  perversity. 

He  showed  that  the  oaths  taken  by  the  Catholic  bishops 
to  the  papal  see  prevented  them  from  being  faithful  subjects 

of  the  Polish  king.    Addressing  this  kipg,  he  says: 

The  oath  abolishes  the  liberty  of  the  bishops,  and  renders 
them  spies  on  the  nation  and  the  monarch.  The  higher  clergy 
having  voluntarily  submitted  to  this  slavery  have  in  reality 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  their  own  country.  Con- 
spiring against  you,  they  are  yet  sitting  in  your  council.  Tlicy 
have  Investigated  your  plans,  and  reported  them  to  their  master. 
.  •  •  Let  them  baptise  and  preach,  but  not  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  countiy.  If»  however,  they  wish  to  retain  the  senatorial 
dignity,  let  them  renoonoe  the  allegiance  of  Bome. 

Vincent  Zakrsewsid  (b«  1844)  has  written  an  important 
work  on  the  Reformation  in  Poland  (published  at  Cracow* 
in  1878),  a  description  of  the  long  interregnum  which  og<- 
cured  in  Poland  after  the  flight  of  Henri  de  Valois,  when 
the  country  was  rent  for  political  and  religious  disturb- 
ances.   Many  famous  Russian  men  are  attackinor  the  Rus- 
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ma  Ghnrch  beeanse  it  is  supposed  that  she  exercises  a  severe 
iyraimjt  which  has  led  to  the  creation  of  many  heretical  sects, 
some  forty  of  which  are  vigorous  and  aggressive.  So,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Russian  literary  critic,  Byelinsky,  claims  that  the 
Russian  Church  has  always  been  the  stronghold  of  the  knout 
and  a  servile  admirer  of  despotism.  Professor  Paul  N. 
Milyukov  openly  says  that  the  Russian  Churcli  has  lost  its 
flock.  The  most  unfruitful  course  and  least  frequented 
amon^  the  Russians  was  the  one  tending  to  Catholicism, 
which  took  its  rise  from  Joseph  Marie  de  Maistre  (1754- 
1821)  and  the  St.  Petersburg  Jesuits,^^  These  Jesuits  had 
always  complained  that  the  Russians  have  evaded  the  salu" 
tary  influence  of  the  Roman  Pope,  and  thrown  themselves 
into  the  arms  **det  ces  mUerables  Greet  du  Bas  Empire"  (of 
these  miserahie  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire)  that  the  new 
reform  had  been  nurtured  on  the  blasphemies  of  the  ency- 
clopaedists. The  idea  Chadayev  took  in  part,  and  devd-* 
sped  out  of  its  own.  In  his  Leiiree  awr  la  PkUosophie  de 
VHUtoire  (1836)  he  developed  the  following  thesis:  the 
fatal  course  of  history  liaviii^  opposed  tlie  union  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  with  Catholicism,  through  which  P^iiropean  civil- 
ization developed,  Russia  found  herself  reduced  forever  to 
the  existence  of  an  invert  mass,  deprived  of  all  interior 
energy,  as  can  be  shown  adequately  hy  her  history,  her 
customs,  and  even  the  aspect  of  her  national  type  with  its 
ill-defined  traits  and  apathetic  expression.  He  attacks  the 
Russian  Goyemment  and  the  country  for  tlieir  resistance  to 
wtstem  ideas,  and  ridicules  Aksakov  and  the  Siarophiles* 
He  enriea  the  Catholic  World  its  glorious  past,  its  traditions, 
the  continuity  of  its  development,  and  stated  the  fact  of 
Bnssian  poverty,  discontinuity,  and  alien  conditions*  In 
one  wordy  Chadayey  despairingly  dumed  that  ^e  have 
given  nothing  to  the  world;  we  must  begin  over  again.'' 
To  cite  his  expressions:  **We  are  neither  of  the  Oc- 
cident nor  the  Ohent  and  we  have  neither  the  tradi- 
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tions  of  the  one  nor  the  other.   Placed  as  if  outside  ^ 
of  the  timesy  we  have  not  been  charged  with  the  education 
of  the  human  species.  We  only  lire  in  a  yeiy  narrow  present, 
without  past  and  without  future^  amidst  a  calm  •  •  *  flat. 

As  we  are  isolated  by  a  strange  destiny  of  the  universal 

movement  of  humanity  we  have  gained  nothing,  not  even  the 
traditional  ideas  of  tlic  human  species.  There  is  with  us  no 
intimate  development  of  natural  progress;  the  new  ideas 
brush  away  the  old  ones,  for  the  former  do  not  spring  from 
the  latter,  because  they  fall  to  us  from  I  do  not  know  where. 
The  best  ideas  owing  to  the  lack  of  links  or  consequence  arc 
sterile  dazzling  flashes  which  paralyze  in  our  brains.  Isolated 
as  we  are  in  this  worlds  we  have  in  no  wise  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  the  human  mindy  and  all  that  which  has  reached 
us  from  that  progress  we  have  mutilated  •  »  •  not  a  single 
useful  thought  has  germinated  in  the  sterile  soil  of  our  coun- 
try, not  a  single  great  verity  has  sprung  up  from  our  midst* 
•  •  •  We  bear  in  our  Uood  a  principle  that  is  hostile  and 
refractory  to  civilization.  We  have  been  born  into  the  world 
like  illegitimate  children.  .  .  .  We  grow,  but  we  do  not 
ripen.  .  .  .  We  advance^  but  bidcways,  and  towards  no  spe- 
cial ^oal.  .  . 

Ill  ofhvr  words:  Chadayev  thinks  that  up  to  the  present 
Russia  has  havn  no  more  than  a  parasite  branch  of  the  Euro- 
pean tree,  which  has  rotted  because  it  drew  its  sap  from  By- 
zantium, useless  to  the  cause  of  civilization,  a  stranger  to  the 
great  religious  structure  of  Western  Middle  Ages,  and  after- 
wards to  the  lay  enfranchisement  of  modem  society. 

Some  prominent  Russians  went  even  so  far  as  to  pusillani- 
mously  renounce  all  holy  Russian  traditions  and  kiss  the 
Pope's  toe»  becoming  Catholics;  for  example*  Princess  Vol- 
konsky^  who  entertained  Gogol  at  Rome,  a  great  nobleman* 
e.  g.,  Prince  Gagarin  (  afterwards  a  Jesuit*  and  editor  of  the 
works  of  Chadayev),  Vladimir  Solovyev.  Solovyev  believes 
like  Dostoyevky,  in  the  universality  of  the  historic  mission  the 
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performance  of  which  devolves  upon  Russia,  but  thinks  that 
to  reach  its  realization  through  the  universal  organizatioii 
of  human  life  on  the  hnes  of  truth,  Russia  should  carry  out 
Oa4ajev'a  theory,  and  consent  to  the  union  of  the  Graeco- 
Bjzantlne  and  Latin  Roman  churches.  (See :  Gagarin*8  jSut- 
itoa  CUrffp,  London,  18711;  Prince  A.  GalHtzin'a  L*£(ftie 
GriohMune,  Fans,  1861 ;  and  H.  Lutteroth's  Rvsna  and 
ih  JnuUi^  from  177B  to  18fS0,  London,  1858;  C  G. 
Ifwr,  M erkwiirdige  Nacbrichten  Ton  den  Jesuiten  in  Weiis- 
nssen,  Fratilcfort  ft  Leipzig,  1785.)  He  beHeves  that 
tlie  Eastern  and  Western  worlds  represent  the  two  highest 
phases  of  the  development  of  the  human  organization — mon- 
um,  in  the  first  fusing  together  of  the  three  vital  principles 
(feeling,  thfMi^lit,  ami  will)  and  atoTfiism^  in  the  second,  fol- 
lowing on  the  other,  dcconi|)osing  these  three  elements  of  life 
into  science  and  art,  and  stirring  them  up  to  conflict.  The 
recoraposition  and  reorganization  of  these  elements  into  a 
tiuni  and  last  phase  of  historic  evolution,  calls  for  the  inter- 
vention of  a  superior  conciliating  principle.  And  this  must 
be  the  destiny  of  the  Slavic  Race.^^ 

A  Croatian  patriot,  a  personal  friend  of  VL  Solovyev, 
ISAap  Juraj  StroMmayer  (1816-1905),  the  famous  oppo- 
vnt— at  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870 — ^to  the  ew  caihedrOt 
B&Bibility  of  the  Pope^*  tried  to  make  a  compromise  be- 
tween two  Slavic  Churches,  suggesting  especially  a  plan  for 
the  unification  of  the  Serbian  Greek  Orthodox  and  Croatian 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  into  a  Slavic  Church  (knowing 
that  the  fut  ure  of  his  people  could  never  he  realized  within 
Ihe  confines  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy).  Stross- 
^fer  (a  son  of  the  Croatian  people)  was  in  constant  cor- 
^pondcnce  with  Prince  Michael  of  Serbia,  with  Michael, 
Metropolitan  of  Belgrade,  and  with  Gladstone^  He,  as  the 
^at  Croatian  Bishops  g&ve  a  living  example  to  several  other 
Sooth-SIaric  bishops  who  sided  with  their  clergy  in  the 
■tttiosal  struggle.    Thus  Uccdini,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
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Kotor  (Cattaro)  translated  the  Dirnna  Comedia  and  (kcli- 
cated  his  translation  to  the  Serbo-Croatian  nation,  and  be- 
cause of  his  wish  to  introduce  the  Slavic  language  into  the 
liturgy  Bisliop  Dvornik  had  to  fly  from  his  native  town  of 
Zadar  (Zara,  Dalmatia)  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died. 
In  Zadar,  where  Bishop  Dvornik  had  lived  and  worked 
another  priest,  Dum  Bianchini  (his  brother  Ante,  is  a  lead- 
ing physician  in  Chicago,  and  a  leader  of  the  South-Slavs 
in  the  United  States),  preached  South-Slavic  unification 
with  religious  fervor.  At  present  the  Prince  Archbishop  of 
Camiolia  is  following  the  example  of  the  venerated  Stross- 
mayer  as  a  leader  of  the  South  for  union  and  freedom.  Before 
Strossinayer  another  Serbo-Croat,  Juraj  Krvsameh^  the  first 
Fan-Slavist,  suggested  a  wonderful  scheme  for  uniting  the 
churches  of  the  Slavs.  He  was,  however,  exiled  to  Siberia 
for  his  schemes  of  reform  and  European  propaganda  in 
Russia. 

The  Panslavists  defend  the  Russian  Greek-Orthodox 
Cliurch  in  this  way:  "The  Kuropean  world  was  represented 
as  being  composed  of  two  hemispheres — the  Eastern,  or 
Gra'co-Slavic,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Western,  or  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  on  the  other.  These  two  hemi* 
spheres  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  many  funda- 
mental characteristics.  In  both  of  them  Christianity  formed 
originally  the  basis  of  civilization,"  but  in  the  West  it  be- 
came distorted  and  gave  a  false  direction  to  the  intellectual 
development.  By  placing  the  logical  reason  of  the  learned 
above  the  conscience  of  the  whole  Church,  Roman  Catholi- 
cism produced  Protestantism,  which  proclaimed  the  right  of 
private  judgment  and  consequently  produced  innumerable 
sects.  The  dry,  logical  spirit  which  was  tlius  fo.^Urcd  cre- 
ated a  purely  intellectual,  one-sided  philosophy,  which  inevi- 
tably leads  to  utter  skepticism,  by  blinding  men  to  those 
groit  truths  which  lie  above  the  sphere  of  rcasnnini;  rmd 
logic.    The  Grseco-Slavic  world,  on  the  contrary,  imving 
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aceepted  pore  Orthodoxy  and  true  enligfatenmenty  was  thus 
Mved  aUke  from  Papal  tyranny  and  from  Protestant  free- 
thinking.  Hence  the  Eastern  Christians  have  preserved 
faitiifully  not  only  the  ancient  dogmas,  but  also  the  ancient 
spirit  of  Chriistianily — that  spirit  of  pious  humility,  rtisig- 
nation,  and  brotlierly  love,  which  Christ  taught  by  precept 
and  example.  If  they  have  not  yet  a  philosophy,  they  will 
create  one,  and  it  will  far  surpass  aU  previous  systems,  for 
b  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers  are  to  be  found  the 
gems  of  a  broader^  a  deeper,  and  a  truer  philosophy  than 
the  drjf  meager  rationalism  of  the  West — a  philosophy 
founded  not  on  the  logical  faculty  alone^  but  on  the  broader 
basu  of  human  nature  as  a  whole.'*  The  ideal  of  many  older 
Panilavista  is  **One  Church,  one  Empire,"  which  also  was 
sn  ideal  of  Charlemagne,  of  Otto,  of  Barbarossa,  of  Hilda* 
brand,  of  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  of  Dante,  etc** 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  Slavic  nation  which  em- 
braced the  Roman  Church  has  ever  been  able  to  maintain  its 
indepeiidrnce  (Poles,  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Croatians,  Slovenes). 
All  Slavic  states  of  Greek  Orthodox  Eastern  faith  (Russia, 
Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro)  have  been  able  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  to  retain  their  independence  or  to  regain  it  when  lost. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  Slavs  are  stationary  in  their  religious 
life.  Even  many  Slavophiles,  especially  their  deepest  repre- 
ioitative,  mystic  philosopher,  Vladimir  Solovyer,  who  used 
to  dream  of  the  union  of  the  churches  under  the  pope  as  the 
spiritual  head,  the  greater  synthesis  of  universal  realisation 
is  to  be  found  in  a  rejuvenated  Christianity,  for  in  it  we  have 
in  universalism  that  is  positive,  not  negative.  In  his  book, 
The  CritU  of  We»tem  FlvSU^Mophy,  he  says:  **The  realiza- 
tion of  the  universal  synthesis  of  science,  philosophy,  and 
religion  mu^at  be  supreme  aim,  and  lai»t  result  of  Uie  evulu- 
tioo  of  thought.'* 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  modern  era  in  religious  movement  was 
opened  by  John  Hus.^^    The  Czech  people  have  continued 
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to  ironhip  their  national  hero»  Hus,  who  was  the  great 

leader  of  Catholic  reformation  between  John  WicKf  or  Wyck- 

lif  and  Martin  Luther  and  whose  teachings  led  Bohemia  (the 
Czech  land)  to  political  and  religious  freedoiii  for  five  centu- 
ries. The  yearly  pilgrima^  to  Constance,  where  **he  was 
burned,  but  not  the  truth  with  him,"  is  still  made  by  thou- 
sands. Hiis  precipitated  the  struggle  to  return  at  least  to 
the  freedom  of  the  old  Slavic  Church  of  the  people.  Wiclif's 
teaching  coincided  with  the  Slavic  religious  spirit.  Wiclif 
had,  however^  not  escaped  the  charge  of  heresy,  and  so  in 
1403  Jan  Hus  was  forbidden  by  the  university  authorities  to 
discuss  46  theses  which  he  had  derived  mostly  from  Wiclif» 
and  in  1400,  when  the  Pope  (Alexander  the  Fifth)  had  is- 
sued his  bull  against  the  teachings  of  Wiclif  and  tiie  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague  had  burned  Wiclifs  writings,  Hus  felt  the 
effect  of  the  opposition  he  had  stirred  up  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  the  priests,  and  the  monks  by  denouncin  rr, 
in  imitation  of  Wiclif,  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Hus  attacked  certain  ceremonies:  auricular  con- 
fession, the  worship  of  images,  and  fasting.  In  his  two  bouks 
(The  Abomination  of  Monks,  and  The  Meinhers  of  Anti- 
christ) the  monks  and  the  Pope  with  his  court  were  the 
objects  of  his  most  violent  diatribes.  Hus  insisted  upoa 
the  following  points  of  vital  importance:  (1)  the  appeal  to 
Scripture  as  the  only  infallible  authority;  (2)  the  necessity 
of  bringing  the  clergy  back  to  a  life  of  discipline  and 
purity*  whether  by  depriving  them  of  all  interference  in  tem- 
poral affiairsy  or  by  taking  from  them  the  property  of  whidi 
they  made  a  had  use ;  (8)  the  dispensation  of  spiritual  power 
to  the  priests  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  reason  of  their  inner 
purity  and  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  qualified  to  receive  it 
and  worthy  of  it.  In  1410  Hus  and  his  followers  were  put 
under  the  ban.  Undeterred,  II us  kept  on  preaching  as  before. 
In  1411  J)e  openly  attacked  the  Pope,  John  XXIH,  when  lie 
offered  indulgences  to  those  volunteers  who  would  take  arm9 
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agaiiut  King  Ladislaos  of  Naples  in  behalf  of  France.  In 
I4ilft  Hns  gave  out  an  university  debate  upon  the  question 

of  indulgences,  which  only  widened  the  breach  between  him- 
self and  university  authorities  and  the  clergy.  In  141f2  a 
Papal  interdict  was  issued  against  him.  In  reply  Hus  wrote 
his  book,  On  the  Church,  a|)pealing  from  the  Tope  to  a  gen- 
eral council  and  to  Christ ;  and  then,  feeling  no  longer  safe  in 
Prague,  he  withdrew  to  the  castles  of  certain  friendly  noble- 
men. When  in  1414  the  "Articles  of  Prague"  were  presented 
to  Rome,  demanding  that  the  word  of  Grod  be  freely  preached, 
that  the  Sacrament  or  Communion  be  administered  to  the 
people  in  both  kinds  and  that  the  clergy  possess  no  property 
nor  temporal  power,— a  new  edict  was  issued  and  Jan  Hus 
was  summoned  before  the  Cotmcil  of  Constance.  Obedient 
to  summons  and  with  a  safe  conduct  to  go  and  return  given 
by  the  Emperor  SIgismund,  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire^  .Hus 
arrived  at  Constance  (Nov.  3,  1414),  where  the  General 
Council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  been  convened. 
His  journey  thither  was  a  triumph,  and  he  entered  the  city  in 
^reat  state.  At  first  he  was  a  free  man,  but  on  November 
Si8  he  was  apprehended  on  the  trumped-up  cliarge  of  at- 
tempting to  leave  the  city,  and  cast  into  prison,  in  spite  of 
the  indignant  protests  of  the  Czech  and  Polish  nobles.  Hus 
may  have  fancied  that  he  would  have  opportunity  to  defend 
his  views  in  open  debate^  but  he  quickly  learned  that  the 
Council  intended  to  try  him  as  a  '^recusant  heretiei**  He 
was,  however,  long  kept  in  suspense^  for  it  was  not  till  June 
1415,  that  he  was  first  formally  accused.  On  June  8th, 
89  diarges  were  exhibited  against  Hus,  some  of  which  he 
acknowledged  as  fairly  based  upon  his  teachings,  while  oth- 
ers he  declared  to  be  misrepresentations.  Being  required  to 
recant  his  Mllcged  mistakes,  Hus  refused  to  do  so  until  they 
should  be  proved  to  be  mistakes.  On  June  18th  the  articles 
of  his  condemnation  were  prepared.  On  June  24th  liis  books 
were  burned;  on  June  31st  his  attempts  to  come  to  an  under- 
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standing  with  Yns  prosecoton  f ftiled*  and  on  Saturday^  the 
sixth  daj  of  July,  1^15f  alter  trial«  he  iras  condemned  to 
death  as  a  heretic  in  disregard  of  the  guarantee  of  safety 

and  burned  alive  at  the  stake,  the  martyr's  ashes  being 
strewn  upon  the  waters  of  the  Rlnne."^  Then  began  the 
**Crusades"  of  the  German  Romanists  against  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  lasting  for  fifteen  years  and  resulting  in  victory 
for  the  Czechs ;  namely,  following  the  dcatli  of  Hus's  friend, 
King  Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  four  years  later,  the  Czech 
people  rose  in  rebellion  in  what  are  known  as  the  Husite 
wars."^  These  struggles  against  the  churchn'ddcn  power  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  lasted  with  terrible  loss  of  life  until 
14809  when  Sigismund  granted  political  and  retigious  free- 
dom and  A  year  earlier  Pope  Martin  consented  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  ^Articles  of  Prague.**  Then  they  proceeded 
sporadically  until  1485>  when  they  were  finally  dosed  with 
the  confirmation  by  Emperor  Lsidisktis  of  the  Trea^  of 
1436. 

But  the  triuinpli  of  the  Catholic  party,  which  followed  the 
battle  of  the  Biloliora  (the  White  Mountain)  near  Prague** 
— in  1620 — gave  a  fatal  blow  to  Czecli  land.  This  victory 
left  Boluiiiia  at  the  mercy  of  the  enijjcror,  Ferdinand  the 
first  (1619-1637),  who  inflicted  a  terrible  vengeance  on  his 
enemies,  and  in  164^7  declared  Bohemia  a  purely  Catholic  and 
hereditary  kingdom  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Owing  to  this  no 
fewer  than  80,000  families  are  said  to  have  gone  into  exile 
and  the  population  which  was  estimated  at  8,000,000  was 
reduced  to  800,000.  The  hest  blood  of  the  Csech  nation 
went  into  exile*  The  leading  men  of  the  country  were  ex* 
ecuted,  exiled,  or  imprisoned;  the  Protestant  religion  was 
abolished,  and  the  country  was  dedared  a  hereditary  Catho- 
lic monarchy.  The  Czech  tongue  ceased  to  be  used  in  public 
trans  u  I  ions ;  and  every  book  written  in  it  was  condemned 
to  tlic  fianies  as  necessarily  heretical.  Great  numbers  of 
monks  came  from  southern  Europe,  and  seized  whatever 
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native  books  they  could  find;  anil  this  destruction  did  not 
cease  until  the  close  of  the  cit^liteenth  century,  Amon^  the 
Czech  emigrants  who  continued  to  write  in  their  foreign 
homes,  Jan  Amos  Komensky  surpassed  all  others.  When 
the  great  persecution  of  the  Protestants  broke  out  he  fled 
to  Poland,  and  in  exile,  like  his  coimtrjmany  Karl  Zerotin^ 
1564-1 6d6y  he  published  several  several  pedagogical,  pbilo- 
fophical  and  philological  works  in  Latin  and  in  Czech»  dis- 
tinguished for  the  classical  perfection  of  their  style.  Co- 
menhis  was  the  last  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church.^  Co* 
meniiis  strongly  inflnenced  SchldermacheHs  DisemtrstM  on 
RdtgUm  (1797)  in  laying  stress  on  inward  feeling  and  the 
sense  of  personal  dependence  on  God.  (He  wrote  three  im- 
portant books :  1.  Ecclcaiac  Slavouicae  Jiistoriola,  Amster- 
dam, 1660;  2.  Historia  fratrum,  edited  by  Buddcus ;  3.  Mar- 
tylogium  Bohemicum  oder  die  bohmische  Yerfolgungsge- 
schichie,  894.-1682,  Berlin,  1766.) 

The  teachings  of  the  martyrdom  of  Jan  Hus,  the  valor 
•ad  seal  of  his  Czech  brother.  Count  Zizka,  appeared  to  have 
been  in  vain.  Yet  they  were  not  so,  for  the  seeds  of  liberal 
thought  had  been  sown  far  and  wide  during  the  struggkf 
and  in  the  century  to  come  they  would  grow  into  a  great  re- 
ligious Reformation,  a  permanent  triumph  of  freedom  of  hu- 
man thou^t.  The  spirit  of  Hus  spread  far  beyond,  being 
tsken  up  by  Luther  and  leading  to  the  breaking  of  the  power 
of  the  medial  Catholic  Church.  In  the  main  it  was  the  doc- 
trine of  Wycklife  transplanted  to  Bohemia  and  Moravia  by 
Hus  that  in  the  preaching  and  writing  of  Luther  effected  the 
Protestant  Reform.  Luther  appeared  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms  with  the  example  of  Hus  in  his  mind.  His  friends 
warned  hhn,  but  Luther  said  as  he  entered  Worms:  **HuJt 
Wat  burned,  hut  not  the  truth  imth  himj**  Yes,  Luther  was 
only  a  successor  of  Jan  Hus,  and  completed  his  work — the 
Germans  finished  what  the  Slavs  had  begun.  Only  a  few  facts; 
la  Febmary»  IfiSd,  Luther,  alter  having  considered  the  mat- 
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ter  with  MelanchtTion,  wrote  to  Spalatin:  Ego  impudent  wnr 

nm  Joliannis  Hm  ct  docvi  et  tenuis  breviter  surmis  omms 
Husitae  ignorantes,  Schwarze  writes  about  the  same:  "I 
have  hitherto  taught  and  held  all  the  opinions  of  Hus  with- 
out knowing  it.  With  like  unconsciousness  has  Staupitz 
tauglit  th(  ni.  We  are  all  of  us  Hussites  without  knowing  it'* 
(Schwarze,  John  Huss,  p.  93).  This  translation  is,  however, 
wrong.  Professor  Schaff  translates  it  correctly  as  follows: 
'^Shamelessly  I  both  taught  and  held  all  the  teachings  of 
Huss,  in  short,  we  arc  all  Hussites  without  knowing  it.'* 
Luther  wrote  to  Melanchthon  on  June  ftl^  1580:  **John  Huss 
and  many  others  waged  harder  battles  than  we  do.  If  our 
cause  is  great,  its  author  and  champion  is  great  also.**  H. 
St.  Chamberlain  admits  that  the  Slavs  began  to  fight  for  the 
Reformation  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  Martin 
Luther.  He  says  in  his  Foundation.'!  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen^ 
iury  (1,  pp.  515-51T):  "Even  a  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Lutht  r  ex  cry  third  man  in  England  was  an  anti- 
Papist,  and  Wyclif's  transl-^tinn  of  the  Bible  was  known 
tliroughout  the  whole  land,  liohcniia  did  not  lag  behind;  al- 
ready in  the  thirteenth  century  the  New  Testament  was  read 
in  the  Czech  language,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  Hus  edited  the  complete  Bible  in  the  language  of 
the  people.  But  the  most  quickening  influence  was  that  of 
Wyclif,  he  was  the  first  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Slavs  to 
evangelic  truth,  so  that  Hieronymus  of  Prague  could  say 
of  him:  ^Hitherto  we  have  had  only  the  shell,  Wyclif  has 
revealed  the  kernel.'  We  get  an  altogether  false  idea  of 
the  Slavic  reformation  if  we  direct  attention  principally  to 
Hus  m^d  llusite  wars;  the  prtdominance  of  political  com- 
binations, as  well  as  of  the  enmity  between  Czechs  and 
Germans  from  that  time  forth  confused  men's  minds 
and  oh«;rurrd  the  pure  object  of  their  endeavor 
which  at  first  had  been  so  clear.  Even  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore Hus  lived  Milich,  who,  though  an  orihodox  Catholic  and 
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icallv  for  the  cause  of  Jan  Hus  and  his  followers. 
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jfinndiiied  hj  bis  interest  in  practical  ministry  to  all  specu- 
lation concerning  dogmay  invented  the  expression  Antichrist 
for  the  Roman  Church;  in  the  prison  at  Rome  he  wrote  his 

treatise,  De  Antichristo^  in  which  he  shows  that  the  Anti- 
christ will  not  come  in  the  future,  but  is  already  here,  he  is 
heaping  up  *clcricaP  riches,  biiyiiigf  prebends  and  selling 
eacraments.  Matliias  von  Janov  then  expands  this  thought 
and  thus  paves  the  way  for  the  real  theological  Reforma- 
tion; he  certaiuly  champions  tlic  one  sacred  Church,  but  it 
must  be  thoroughly  puriHed  and  built  up  anew :  Ut  remains 
for  us  now  only  to  wish  that  the  Reformation  may  be  made 
possible  by  the  destruction  of  the  Antichrist,  let  us  raise  our 
heads,  for  salvation  is  already  near  at  hand !'  ( 1389) .  He  is 
followed  by  Stanislaus  yon  Znainif  who  defends  before  the 
University  of  Pragui  the  forty-five  theses  of  Wyclif ;  Husy 
who  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  the  'Apostolic*  and 
the  'Papal*  and  declares  that  he  will  obey  the  former,  but  the 
latter  only  in  as  far  as  it  agrees  with  the  Apostolic;  Niko* 
laus  Ton  Wclenowich,  who  denies  the  position  of  the  priests 
a3  privileged  intercessors  with  GocJ;  Hieronjiiius,  that  splen- 
did knight  and  martyr,  who  moved  even  the  indifferent  Papal 
feecrctary  Poggio,  wliu  was  more  interested  in  Hellenic  litera- 
ture than  in  Christianity  and  chiefly  known  as  a  collector 
and  editor  of  obscene  anecdotes,  to  utter  the  words,  *0  what 
a  man,  worthy  of  immortal  fame !'  And  many  others.  Clear- 
ly we  have  not  the  achievement  of  a  single,  perhaps  erratic 
mind  in  all  this;  on  the  contrary  it  is  the  soul  of  a  nation — 
at  least  everything  that  was  genuine  and  noble  in  that  i>eople 
•**-ihai  expresses  itself.  It  is  well  known  what  fate  overcame 
this  noUe  section,  how  it  was  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  Pope  and  the  Roman  bishops  had  bribed  the 
army  of  international  mercenaries,  and  from  them  received 
its  death-blow  at  the  White  Mountain.  Nor  is  it  a  question 
of  a  Czech  idiosyncrasy;  the  other  Catholic  Slavs  adopted 
exactly  the  same  attitude.   Thus,  for  example,  the  hjinuii  of 
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Wjclif  were  printed  in  the  first  Polish  printing-press;  Po- 
land sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent  bishops  whose  sympathies 
were  so  distinctly  Protestant  that  the  Pope  accused  them 
before  the  king  of  being  rabid  heretics.  But  the  Polish  Par- 
Hament  was  not  intimidated,  it  demanded  from  the  King  a 
complete  reorganisation  of  the  Polish  Church  upon  the  basis 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  At  the  same  time  it  demanded — 
mirabUe  diciuf — the  'equal  rights  -of  all  sects**  The  nobilit j 
of  Poland  and  all  the  intellectual  aristocracj  were  Protest- 
ant. But  the  Jesuits  profited  by  the  political  confusion, 
which  soon  arose,  to  gain  a  firm  footing  in  the  land,  and  they 
were  supported  by  France  and  Austria;  the  process  w;i>;  not 
*Lluu<ij  and  speedy,'  as  Canisius  had  demanded,  but  the  riot- 
estants  were  nevertheless  persecuted  inoro  and  more  cruelly 
and  finally  banished ;  with  the  downfall  of  its  religion  the 
Polish  nation  also  fell." 

Chamberlain  refers  to  a  book  of  Count  Valerian  S.  Kra- 
sinski  {Gcschichte  der  Ursprungs,  FortfchrittM  wnd  VerfaUs 
der  Reformation  in  Polen,  Leipzig,  1841)^^  where  **i8  to  be 
found  so  complete,  abundant,  convincing  and  perfectly  treat- 
ed materials  as  in  Poland,  to  see  how  religious  intolerance 
and  especially  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  completely  ruined  a 
land  which  was  adyancing  towards  a  Brilliant  future  in  every 
Intellectual  and  industrial  sphere*  We  can  best  see  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Poles  to  Rome  before  the  time  of  Luther  in  the 
speecli  delivered  by  Johann  Ostroro^L;  in  the  assembly  of  the 
States  in  the  year  1 159,  in  whicli  he  said,  'We  cannot  object 
to  the  recommending  of  tin's  island  as  a  Catholic  one  to  the 
protection  of  the  Pope,  but  it  is  unbecoming  to  promise  him 
unbounded  obedience.  The  King  of  Poland  is  subject  to  do 
one,  and  only  God  is  over  him;  he  is  not  the  vassal  of  Rome. 
•  .  .  etc.,  etc. ;  then  he  inveighs  against  the  shameless  simony 
of  the  Papal  stool,  the  sale  of  indulgences,  the  greed  of  the 
priests  and  monks,  etc.  This  whole  Polish  movement  is  like 
the  Bohemian*  distinguished  by  a  fresh  breath  of  independ- 
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cnee  and  nattonAl  f eelin^f  and  at  the  same  time  indifference  to 
ttid  depreciation  of  dogmatic  questions  (the  Poles  never 
veie  Utraquists).''  (See  also:  Ch.  E.  Edwards^  Protestant- 
ism in  Poland^  Philadelphia,  Westminster  Press,  1901; 
Fitcker,  Reformation  in  Poland,  London,  1896.)'^ 

Among  the  coadjutors  of  Hus  was  Jerome  of  Prague,  a 
professor  in  the  same  university  where  Ilus  was  dean  of  the 
faculty,  who  in  his  erudition  and  eloquence  surpassed  his 
friend,  llus,  wliose  doctrinal  views  lie  adopted,  hut  he  had  not 
the  mildness  of  disposition  nor  the  moti<  r  ition  of  conduct 
which  distinguished  Jan  Hus.  He  wrote  several  works  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Czech  people,  and  translated  some  of 
the  writings  of  Wicklif  into  the  Czech.  On  hearing  of  the 
dangerous  position  of  his  friend  Hus  he  hastened  to  Con- 
stance to  assist  and  support  him.  He»  too»  was  arrested, 
and  even  terrified  into  temporary  submission;  but  at  the 
next  audience  of  the  council  he  reaffirmed  his  faith,  and 
declared  solemnly  that  of  all  his  sins  he  repented  of  none 
more  than  his  apostasy  from  the  doctrines  he  had  main- 
tained. In  consequence  of  this  avowal  he  was  condemned  to 
the  same  fate  as  his  friend  Hus,  suflPering  at  the  stake,  May 
80,  1416.  "Brino;  thy  torch  hither;  do  thine  office  before 
mj  face  ;  h.id  I  ft  Jirt  d  death  I  might  have  avoided  it."  These 
brave  words  were  addrcssi  d  to  the  executioner  who  was 
about  to  kindle  the  fire  beiiind  him.  (Some  give  his  last 
words  thus:  "This  soul  in  flames  I  offer,  (  lirist,  to  thee.") 
These  two  illustrious  martyrs  wcr^  with  the  exceptions  of 
Widify  the  first  advocates  of  truth  a  century  before  the  Ref- 
ormation* Since  then,  in  no  language  has  the  Bible  been  read 
with  more  zeal  and  devotion  than  in  the  Czech.  The  long 
contest  for  freedom  of  conscience  which  desolated  the  coun- 
try ontil  the  extinction  of  the  nation  is  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  human  history.  It  is  rightly  said  that  Catholi- 
cism is  not  a  Slay  national  religion,  and  can  never  become  a 
part  of  the  soul  of  the  Slav.  Only  the  Catholic  Church  knows 
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the  ju$  dwimm  which  ought  to  be  the  source  and  influx  of 
every  jus  profanum^  and  the  Slavic  Christianity  was  infected 
by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchy  becoming 
synonymous  with  militancy  and  the  spirit  of  the  eofidot- 

AnUrChurtMM 

Churchism  or  mere  clerical  religion  never  appealed  to  the 

Slav.  That  the  rcli^ous  spirit  of  IIus  is  not  dead  even  to-day 
is  shown  by  his  followers  bcg-inniriG!'  from  the  Bohemian  or 
Moravian  Brethren  and  the  South  Slavic  Bogumili  up  to 
Tolstoy  and  his  followtrs,  who  formed  many  religious  organ- 
izations,— numbering,  at  least,  over  20  millions  of  members 
— which  bear  the  following  strange  names:  Raskolmks 
(Schismatics,  Old  Kituals  or  Old  Believers),  Pashkovits,  Po- 
mariane  (Sea-Dwellers),  Fedoseievsky  and  FUipovttki/,  the 
BieguTu,  Straniki,  Moltchalniki,  Shakuni,  Molokane,  Shala~ 
paihd,  Dukhobartsif,  Khlysiy^  Skopam^  Martimiit  Mo- 
reshiki,  Nefavichkie,  Nicomam,  RoihohBhUei,  SHffohiikst 
Yedinovertzi/  (Coreligionists),  BlaffOMUwem  (the  Blessed), 
Midovantzi,  Peremeyanovtehini,  Demerit  VagrafUe^  Bogw^ 
fills,  Stwndiett,  the  Naxaretd,  Free  F^dth  (or  Readers), 
White  Dov€8y  the  New  Israel,  Non-prayers^  Kayuki,  Tol~ 
stovHy  (followers  of  Count  L.  Tolstoy),  PropJicts,  Johnites, 
mystics  and  rationalist s,  wrestlers  mth  the  spirit  and  morti- 
fers  of  the  flesh,  Bezpopovshtina,  &ighers  ("Vozdykliantsy'* ; 
a  late  sect).  Self -cremators  ("Samoso jigateli"),  Skits  (crcm- 
etic  colonies  or  settlements  of  Schismatics),  Samohoghi 
("Self-Gods''),  Computers  (**Tchislcnniki";  an  eccentric 
sect  of  Lite  days),  Sjiiritual  Brethren,  Najneless,  So- 
batfdki,  Theodosians,  Iskali  Khrista  (Christ-seeken), 
Diaconehchimt  Efefanofichmif  Tehemoltsti  (Wjetkaera), 
Paetuchkci  (Adamantovci),  Spaeava  (Kugminchini),  0r- 
tvbeiehim  (Infanticides),  BezAooe9im  (the  Dumb),  fa- 
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,  rditilel  liibraiMei  (Company  of  fhe  Elect),  etc.'^  Strange 
ioctnnes  some  of  them  are  known  to  have,  the  tenets. 
•    of  most  of  them  are  obscure,  but  persecution  has  been  tlic  lot 

of  all.  Even  those  cssentiailj  orlhodox  in  doctrine  but  op- 
'   posed  to  episcopal  church  government,  wore  treated  harslily 

until  the  reipTi  of  Tzar  Alexander  the  Second  (1866-1881), 

who  decreed  that  ciissenting  priests  must  be  ordained  bj 

priests  of  the  estabhshed  church. 

X  think  a  brief  description  of  these  sects  will  help  us  to 

get  St  sH^t  insight  into  the  religious  mind  of  these  strange 

people.  A  special  attention  vill  be  given  to  the  teaching  of 

Coiuit  Tolstoj's  foUowera. 

The  Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brethren  (JJmta^  Fratnm) 

The  Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brethren'^  (^^Bohemian 

Brotherhood"  or  "Unity  of  the  Brethren,"  the  National 
Church  of  Bohemia,  1420-1620)  arc  so  well  known  to 
the  English-speaking  public  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  more  than  to  state  the  fact  that  they  are  faithful  follow- 
ers of  Jan  Hus.  It  was  founded  by  the  more  peaceful  ele- 
ment among  the  war-like  Hussite  party.  The  leaders  of 
this  movement  were  firm  believers  in  constructive  pacifism. 

)  Abhorring  war  and  all  strife  they  retired  from  the  turmoils 
of  the  world,  and  protested  against  warfare,  against  train- 

^  ing  of  soldiers  in  the  arts  of  war  and  destruction.  They 
were  against  the  destruction  of  human  Hfe,  declared  it  un« 
diristian,  against  the  law  of  God,  and  believed  that  men 
are  brethren  and  should  love  each  other.  They  repudiated 

'  war,  and  preached  the  gospel  and  settlement  of  grievances  in 
peaceful  ways  without  armed  force.  Nevertheless  this  church 
was  persecuted  most  violently,  chiefly  by  Emperor  Ferdinand 
the  Second.  The  members  of  this  wonderful  denomination 
went  into  voluntary  exile,  went  to  Saxony,  Prussia,  Hol- 
land, and  America.   They  developed  into  the  Moravian 
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Churchy  and  Influenced  bj  fhdr  teaching  John  Wesley  (the 
founder  of  Methodism)*  whose  ideals  do  not  diflPer  very  much 
from  those  of  Chdcicky,  the  Czech  dreamer  of  a  religion  of 

Fraternity.  ( In  England  the  parliament  exempted  the  mem- 
bers of  this  denomination  from  military  sen  ice.)  (See  also  ; 
W.  G.  MaUin,  Catalogue  of  Books  relating  to  or  illustrating^ 
the  History  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  or  United  Brethren  now 
generally  known  as  the  Moravian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
1881 ;  J.  Miiller,  Die  deutsche  Katechismcn  der  bohmischer 
Briider,  Berlin,  1887 ;  Seifferth^  Church  Constitution  of 
the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren :  The  Original  Latin 
with  a  Translation,  London,  1866;  J»  Zahn,  Die  geistliche 
Lieder  der  Briider  in  Bdhmen»  Mahren  und  Polen,  Niimber^y 
1875 ;  C*  A*  G.  v,  ZemehwitXt  Die  Katechismen  der  der  Wal- 
dcnser  und  hohmischer  Bruder»  Erlangen^  1863.  For  Church 
order  see:  Ratio  disciplinae  ordinisqua  ecclesiastic!  in  unitate 
fratrum  Bohemorumi  Leszno,  10S2,  Amsterdam,  1666;  Hal- 
le, IIS^.)  The  following  data  show  a  few  main  points  in  the 
struggle  of  the  Czech  Church.  In  1500,  the  Pope  Alexander 
Vlth,  Borgia,  sends  inquisitors  to  cope  with  the  Bohemian 
Brothers,  who  deny  the  Real  Presence  and  refuse  oaths,  and 
who  exercise  commanding  influence,  in  ])art  owing  to  the 
preaching  of  Lukas  of  Praqiie.  In  1 1'^^  the  Bohemian  Cate- 
chism is  published,  probably  by  Lukas  of  Prague,  who  is 
strongly  influenced  by  a  visit  to  the  Waldensians.  In  15SB 
the  First  Bohemian  Confession,  probably  by  John  Augusta,  is 
composed  and  sent  to  King  Ferdinand  and  to  Dr.  Martin 
Luther.  In  ISftft  a  few  Bohemian  Brethren  enter  Russia,  but 
neither  Protestantism  nor  Rome»  where  the  Jesuit  Posserin 
is  sent  to  champion,  gives  any  foothold.  In  1564,  owing  to 
the  concession  hy  the  Pope  Pius  IV  (Medid)  of  the  cup  to 
the  laitjy  Utraquists  became  merged  in  the  Catholic  Church* 
At  the  same  time  the  Bohemian  Brothers,  under  the  leader* 
ship  of  Blahoslav,  obtain  toleration  from  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian II.    In  156B,  Blagoslav  translates  the  Bible,  adds 
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comneiitAries,  and  composes  hymns,  Iiis  writings  exercising 
A  profound  influence  over  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  In  1575| 
the  Second  Bohemian  Confession,  based  on  the  Augsburg  and 
the  ilrst  Czech  Confession,  is  drawn  up  by  Lutherans,  Cal- 
nnists,  Utraquists  and  Bohemian  Brethren.  In  1602,  the 
Emperor  Rudolf  Ilnd  revives  the  edicts  of  persecution 
against  Protestants.  In  lGi7,  the  colloquy  of  Thorn,  from 
which  Unitarians  are  excluded,  discusses  reunion,  and 
is  attended  by  the  Lutherans,  Calixtus,  Cnlov,  by  the  Mo- 
ravian, Jan  Amos  Comenius,  and  by  Catholics,  but  serves 
only  to  widen  the  gulf.  In  1722,  Count  N.  L.  Zinzendorf 
(1700-1760)  collects  the  remnants  of  the  Bohemian  Broth- 
ers rind  forms  the  Moravian  Brotherhood  at  Herenhut.  In 
176^  Spangenberg  reforms  the  constitution  of  the  Morap 
^isns,  and  sappresses  the  ^^ztraTaganoe**  of  the  brotlier- 
koocL 

The  South-Slavic  BogwmiU 

Ibe  South-Slavic  BogumiU  (**Friends  of  God",  or  **the 
beloved  or  the  dear  ones  to  God*' ;  Bog-  =  I^ord,  God ;  mili 
=  dear)  among  the  South  Slavs  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(their  work  of  enlightenment  spread  from  Bulgaria  over 
the  whole  of  the  Slavic  South)  stick  to  a  form  of  teaching 
allied  to  the  movement  among  the  Albigcneses  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  first  Protestant  movement  on  the  European 
territory.  They  are  also  known  as  PavUkani  or  Patdicianit 
beeause  they  resemble  Paulicians  and  Kathari.  The  Bogu- 
mOi  or  Bogumiles  are  also  called  New  Matdchemu,  In 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  priest  by 
nane  Bognmil  began  to  preach  (in  Bulgaria)  against  the 
established  State  Church,  condemning  openly  the  conduct 
of  tbe  Inshops,  priests  and  monks.  They  were  averse  to  all 
images,  even  to  the  cross.  They  suffered  persecution  from 
Alexius  Commenus,  who  ]Hit  to  death  their  leader,  Basilius, 
tod  Uiey  were  condemned  by  a  synod  of  Constantinople  in 
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1140.  But  it  u  a.  fact  that  mn  their  bitterest  enenies 
acknowledged  that  they  Hved  pure  and  yirtuous  lives,  that 
they  were  truth-loving  and  moral  people.  Professor  Tocich 
says  this  about  them:  '^The  Bogumili  were  strongly  opposed 
to  the  poetic  glorification  of  the  Crusades,  because  they 
grasped  tlie  fact  that  the  extolling  of  such  an  ideal  can  never 
open  the  mind  to  Jwrctic  culture — the  culture  based  on  free 
choice  according  to  conscience — ^which  was  eventually  to  un- 
dermine the  foundations  of  sacrosanct  Roman  Empire  and 
lay  the  first  solid  fouiuJa lions  of  true  cultTirc.  Bogumili 
taught  that  true  culture  is  not  spread  by  crusades,  but 
springs  from  Christian,  human  contemplation.  They  depre* 
cated  personal  worship,  and  replaced  it  by  a  worship  of 
idealsy  of  spirit,  and  of  thought.  Wydif,  Hus  and  Luther 
are  always  quoted  as  the  foremost  apostfes  of  the  heretical 
culture.  But  in  the  Hungarian  Crusades  the  Bogumili  found 
bitter  enemies.  Bogumilist  activity  in  Bosnia  and  Croatia 
was  stifled  in  blood,  and  the  people,  who  were  beginning  to 
protest  against  the  lying  cult  of  Ciesarism  wedded  to  Papis- 
try, were  simply  butchered  in  the  name  of  the  Cross.  The 
blood-baths  on  the  fields  of  Bosnia  filled  the  people  with  con- 
sternation, but  could  not  stifle  Bogumilism.  True  its  prog- 
ress M  as  checked  in  the  Southern  Slav  region,  but  it  secretly 
penetrated  westward,  wliciice  the  Patarenes  in  Italy  and  the 
Catharists,  AlbigriK  sis  and  Waldenses  in  France  spread  it 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  Bogumilist  culture  was  destroyed  among 
the  Slavs  themselves,  they  bequeathed  this  very  Bogumilism 
to  the  rest  of  £arope-**tfae  first  and  only  gift  from  the 
Southern  Slav  race  as  a  whole  to  the  spiritual  life  of  Europe* 
It  was  the  true  ^'aniemurale  Christianitatis"— the  outworks 
of  Christianity — purified  from  Byzantine  and  Roman  ele- 
ments. What  they  gave  was  perhaps  not  so  much  their  own 
as  the  vigor  with  which  they  translated  the  ideal  and  the  doc- 
trine of  a  spiritual  life,  from  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor 
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to  the  West.  Theirs  w.is  the  work  of  emissaries  and  out- 
posts.**'* H.  S.  Chamberlain,  in  his  Foundalions  of  the 
^i',k:teentK  Ccnturi)  (vol.  I,  p.  511),  says  this  about  the  Ser- 
bian Bogiimili  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina: 

"Very  characteristic  is  the  attitude  ...  of  those  genu- 
ine, still  almost  pure,  Slavs  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  At 
an  earlier  period  the  influential  part  of  the  nation  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  Bogumil  (allied  to  those  of  Catharists  or 
Patarcnes) ;  that  is,  they  rejected  everything  Jewish  in 
Christianity  and  retained  besides  the  New  Testament  only 
the  Prophets  and  the  Psahns,  they  recognized  no  sacraments 
ind  above  all  no  priesthood.  Though  increasingly  opposed 
ftod  crushed  from  two  sides  simultaneously  by  the  orthodox 
Scfbians  and  the  Hungarians  who  obeyed  every  sign  of  the 
Boman  Pope — though  they  were  thus  tlie  bloody  victims  of 
•  double  and  continuous  crusade — this  little  people  never- 
tlieless  clung  to  its  faith  for  centuries;  the  graves  of  the 
heroic  followers  of  Bogumil  still  adnrn  tho  pnks  of  the  hills, 
to  which  the  corpses  were  borne  fo  avnid  fh(  danger  of  dese- 
cration. It  was  the  Mohammedans  who,  by  forcible  conver- 
lioQ,  first  did  away  with  this  sect." 

Three  South-Slavic  sons  were  merely  Bogumili  in  hearty 
nothing  more — ^Marco  MaruHch  (1 450-1 5S4i),  a  highly  edu- 
cated and  intensely  religious  Serbian  nobleman  of  Spalato^ 
whose  works  were  translated  from  the  Latin  into  all  the  prin- 
dpsl  European  languages;  Flavins  Illyricum  (a  Slav  by 
hirth),  whom,  after  M artm  Luther*  the  Germans  consider  one 
of  their  greatest  teachers;  and  John  of  Raguso,  who  led  the 
•hole  Council  of  Basel  (or  Bale)  against  the  Pope  and  pro- 
posed to  negotiate  calmly  and  justly  with  the  Husites  and 
Manichccs, 

The  basis  of  the  Bogumil  creed  was  as  follows: 
Out  of  the  eternal  divine  essence  or  being  sprang  two  prin- 
ciples— Satancl  and  Logos;  the  former,  at  first  good,  aftor- 
vards  rebelled^  and  created  in  opposition  to  the  original  spir- 
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itual  universe  &  world  of  matter  and  human  beings.  These 

human  beings,  however,  received  from  the  Supreme  Father  a 
life-spirit;  but  this  was  kept  in  idaverj  by  Satanel  until  the 
Logos  or  Christ  came  down  from  heaven,  and  assuming  a 
phantom  body,  broke  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  was 
henceforth  called  only  Satan. 

The  Bogumiles,  like  all  similar  sects,  practiced  a  severe 
ascetism,  despised  images,  and  rejected  sacraments.  Unlike 
the  PauHnists,  they  rejected  water  baptism,  and  allowed  only 
the  baptism  of  Christ  as  a  spiritual  baptism  called  exhorior 
iion.  Instead  of  baptism,  they  placed  their  hands  and  an 
apocTTphal  gospel  of  St.  John  on  the  head  of  the  neophyte, 
singing  at  the  same  time  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  they  re- 
peated seven  times  during  the  day,  and  five  times  during  the 
night.  They  accepted  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  but 
of  the  Old  Testament  only  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  which 
they  interpreted  allcgoricully. 

In  1118,  that  vehement  hater  of  heretics,  Alexius  Com- 
menus,  burned  their  leader,  Basilius.  (In  Euthi/rriiuJt  Pano- 
phia.  Tit.  2S,  Narratio  de  Rofromilis,  we  read  that  the  Prin- 
cess Anna  Connsle  will  not  describe  tlie  tenets  of  the  Bogu- 
miles lest  she  should  "poUute  her  lips.")  At  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Stephan  Nemanya,  king  of  Serbia,  perse- 
cutes the  Bogumils  and  expelled  them  from  the  country. 
Large  numbers  took  refuge  in  Bosnia,  where  they  were 
known  under  the  name  of  Patarenes  (^^Patareni").  The 
Hungarians  undertook  many  crusades  against  the  heretics  in 
Bosnia,  but  toward  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Turks  put  an  end  to  their 
persecution.  At  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of 
Bosnia  (sixteenth  century),  we  find  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  retrenade  Christians  who  embraced  the  relig^ion  of 
conquerors  b<.lunged  to  this  sect.  Few  or  no  r<iiin:mts  of 
Bo^umlli  have  survived  in  Bosnia.  A  Bogmnil  ritual  in 
Slavic  written  by  the  Bosnian  Radoslavov,  and  published  in 
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vdL  XVih  of  the  Starme  of  the  Soath-Sk^ic  Academy  at 
Zagreb  (Agram«  Croatia)*  shows  great  resemblance  to  the 
Csnthar  ritual  pubUshed  by  Cunits  in  1858.  [See  Fr. 
Bachki*8  article  on  BogwM  and  Pataretd  in  the  Rod 

(Work)  of  the  South-Slavic  Academy  at  Zagreb,  vols.  VII, 
VIII,  X,  187Q;  also:  Karapet  Ter-Urkrtschian,  Die  Paidi- 
kaner  in  hyzantischen  Kaiscrreichs^  Leipzig,  1893;  A.  Lom- 
bard, PauUciens,  Bidgares  et  Boru-Hommes  en  Orient  et  Oc- 
cident, Geneve,  1879.] 

The  Serbkm  Naxareni 

The  Serbian  Nazarenes  ("NazarenI")  form  a  Christian 
sect,  originated  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century*  in  the 
^'Serbian  Vojvodina"  (Southern  Hungary  and  Srem,  a  dis- 
trict of  Slavonia)  and  spread  rapidly  among  the  Serbs  of 
fbst  country  and  less  rapidly  among  the  people  of  the  king- 
dom of  SerUa.  They  are  absolutely  honest  and  truth^loving. 
They  have  several  points  of  resemblance  to  the  old  hoionska 
Wpra  (Bogumili) :  they  have  no  churches  and  no  priests,  re- 
pudiate the  worship  of  the  Madonna  and  the  Saiiity  as  idola- 
try, consider  it  as  the  jnrrcatest  sin  to  kill  a  man,  and,  there- 
fore, refuse  to  bear  arms  and  serve  in  the  arm  v.  Mr.  Chedo 
Miyato\Trh  sfiys  that  in  Serbia  some  of  them  liave  been  con- 
demned to  twenty  years'  imprisonment  for  having  refused  to 
comply  with  the  lawful  duty  of  every  citizen  to  serve  in  the 
Anny,  but  they  have  cheerfully  undergone  that  heavy  sen- 
tence for  conscience's  sake^  never  murmuring  a  word  of  pro- 
test 

The  Rustian  Shalaputid 

The  Rusnan  Shalaputid  or  the  E^eiravagawti  are  preach- 
ing and  practicing  a  communistic  gospel  like  Tolstoy.  With- 
in a  score  of  years  they  won  over  all  the  common  people, 
^  the  rustic  class,  of  the  south  and  south-west  of  Russia. 
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Judicious  observers,  weU-informed  economistSy  foresee  the 
complete  and  immediate  spread  of  the  doctrine  in  the  lower 
classes  through  Russia.  In  IS&St  AbramoT  published  a  very 
curious  study  of  this  sect  in  the  AnndU  af  the  Ctmntry, 
Turgenyev  was  greatly  struck  by  it,  and  said:  *There  is 
the  peasant  j^etting  up  steam;  before  long  he  will  make  a 
general  up-turiiing." 

The  RfUiian  Molokam 

The  Russian  Milk-drinkers  or  Molokani  are  considered 
harmless  by  the  Russian  Orthodox  Churclu  They  call  them- 
selves the  people  of  Christ.  Their  creed  allows  no  ceremonies; 
there  is  no  Eucharist.  The  feast  days  which  they  observe 
are  the  Sundays^  and  the  days  pecv^arly  associated  with 
the  Lord's  name,  such  as  Nativity,  the  Passion,  and  the  As- 
cension. They  look  upon  all  saints,  including  the  Apostles, 
as  simply  good  men.  They  are  in  fact,  Bible  CSiristians, 
taking  all  their  dogma  from  the  New  Testament.  Most  of 
them  live  away  in  the  Caucasus,  where  they  are  a  strong  and 
])rospcrou8  body.  Tlicir  Bible  is  the  New  Testament  in 
Russian  and  also  in  Old  Church  Slavic  tongue;  it  is  tho  same 
as  til  at  used  in  the  Russian,  Serbian  and  Bulgarian  Orthodox 
Cliurch. 

Wallace,  in  his  well-known  book  on  Russia,  speaks  espe- 
cially of  the  Moravians?  and  of  the  Russian  Molokam  ("milk- 
drinkers,"  a  branch  of  Dukhoborts)  in  Russia  who  are  stub- 
bom  ''quakers  of  the  steppes,''  preaching  communism,  and 
distributing  their  goods,  like  Popov,  among  the  poor;  they 
have  often  been  exiled  for  their  faith  to  Siberia.  (See  also: 
T.  Pech,  Die  Molokanet  Historisches  Taschenbuch,  5  aer. 
VIII,  p.  203,  Leipzig,  1878.)  They  tried  to  combine  with 
the  evangelical  Christianity,  accepting  some  of  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  (such  as  the  prohibition  of  eat- 
ing pork  and  fishes  without  scales,  and  to  celebrate  the 
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Sttlnrday  instead  of  the  Sun'daj).    They  are  said  to  be 

named  Molokani  or  Milk-drinkers  because  of  their  habit  of 
taking  milk  and  food  ])rescrvcd  from  milk  on  tlio  fast  days 
wiicn  it  is  proiiibiitJ  by  tlic  Russian  Orthodox  Church;  but 
more  probably  so  called  after  the  name  Molochnaya,  a  river 
in  the  south  of  Russia,  in  the  nelfrhborhood  of  which  they 
once  flourished.  They  can  be  compared  with  the  Presbyter- 
ians. They  ascribe  origin  of  their  movement  to  the  visit  of 
an  English  physician  to  Moscow  in  the  reipi  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible  who  introduced  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible. 
Tbej  call  tbemselves  **True  Christians,'* 

The  Russian  Stundists 

Hie  RuBsian  Stunihi  is  a  rationalistic  sec€  of  Ftotes- 
tant  origin.   It  is  numerically  and  intellectually  of  greatest 

significance.  It  has  its  bc^nning  in  the  south-cast  of  Russia 
(1858),  in  the  neighborhood  of  German  colonies,  near  Odes- 
sa, where  the  rclijLpous  fervor  of  the  Nazaraciis  hikI  Jniupcrs 
(Shakers  or  Shakuny)  found  their  expression  in  honie-meet- 
ings,  known  as  Stunde  (hour).    They  approximate  to  Lu- 
theran doctrine  and  reject  ceremonial  form  of  any  sect. 
They  have  itinerant  priests,  who  much  rcscm^ilc  in  their 
teadiing  Greorge  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  English  Quakers  in 
the  seventeenth  century.    This  earnest  evangelic  sect  was 
foonded  by  German  Protestants  in  Russia,  about  1855-1865. 
The  §nt  preacher  was  a  poor  Russian  of  Osnova,  Michael 
Ratuzny  or  Rotushny,  called  Ouishtashenko,  who  was  con- 
verted from  an  evil  life  by  hearing  the  Gospel  read.  He 
became  a  shoemaker,  and  learned  to  read  himself.    In  1877 
**the  famous  Sutaev"  established  the  sect,  w]jich  now  numbers 
sevrral  millions.    They  have  gradually  sin)|'lificd  their  creed, 
and  their  relis^on  now  consists  in  practical  ^rocjdriess  of  life, 
with  reading  of  the  New  Testament  and  prayer,  as  far  as 
constant  prosecution  permits.  From  the  day  of  conversion 
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till  death  the  Stundut  sinks  his  individuality  in  that  of 
humanitj  generally,  believing  in  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
The  Stundist  thinks  that  Christ  is  still  wandering  among 
millions  of  planets,  teaching  by  word  and  example.  Dis- 
cord is  the  root  of  all  sins,  and  he  who  follows  the  law  of  love 
finds  life  full  of  charm,  while  death  has  for  him  no  terrors. 
He  does  not  merely  distribute  his  money  and  goods :  he  will 
mow  hay  for  the  prisoner  or  the  sick,  reap  his  com,  rej^air  his 
hut,  and  care  for  his  children.  Crime  is  almost  unknown 
among  them,  and  yet  he  always  says :  "It  is  not  I  who  work, 
but  God  within  rnc.  we  must  live  for  others  and  die  to  self." 
The  Stundists  are  persecuted  and  banished  (in  1893)  by 
the  Russian  goTcrnment«  (See:  H.  Dalton,  Der  StundisTmis 
in  Riusland,  Gnttersloh,  A,  Roschdastvenskij»  Der 

MrmiUche  StumdUmnu,  St  Petersburg^  1889«) 

The  Russian  Raskolniks 

The  oldest  and  most  powerful  sect  is  that  of  the  Russian 
RoikoMki  (the  Russian  word  roikdl  means  ^diTision*'  or 
^schism"),  Dissenieri,  Separatists  or  as  they  prefer  to  call 

themselves,  Men  of  the  Old  Faith  {Staro-viery),  Old  BelieJO' 
ers  or  Old  Ritualists,  Starohriadzif^  who  even  claim  descent 
from  the  Slavic  Apostles,  Cyril  and  Methodius,  ami  will  not 
allow  eitlicr  Greek  or  I^atin  words  to  sully  their  Slav  liturgy. 
They  are  intensely  conservative,  but  only  one  Greek  bishop 
was  faithful  to  the  sect  in  early  days*  and  they  haye  thus 
come  to  deny  the  Apostolic  succession  of  all  bishops.  In 
1652,  Nicon  becomes  Patriarchy  and»  secure  in  the  support 
of  the  Tzar  Alexis,  introduces  many  small  changes  in  the 
Russian  churchy  allowing  western  music  and  art,  zeriying 
preaching  and  revising  the  Bible.  Then  the  Raskolniks 
leaTe  the  church,  owing  to  this  liturgical  change.  Only  in 
188$  they  are  allowed  to  hold  office  in  the  Russian  govern- 
ment.  They  are  convinced  that  the  essence  of  religion  waa 
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Bot  \ti  temples  and  vessels,  but  in  acts.  They  hold  the  world 
generally  to  be  in  the  power  of  Satan ;  and  extremists  think 
AOjthing  that  rescues  a  soul  from  the  devil  to  be  allowed^ 
even  the  killing  of  a  new-born  babe,  which  is  thus  saved  from 
pollution.  Others  thought  it  right  to  hasten  the  death  of 
sick  Telationi — an  Eskimo  idea — and  whole  fanuHes  have 
burned  themselTes*  inside  caref ullj-made  banrieadesy  follow- 
ing the  legend  of  the  pious  Allehuiay  who  thrust  her  infant 
into  the  fire  in  obedience  to  a  supposed  divine  command* 
A  peasant  in  1870  killed  his  son,  whom  he  had  bound  to  an 
altar,  in  imitation  of  Abraham.  Avakhum  Petrovich,  an 
ardent  preacher  of  the  doctrines  of  this  sect,  was  burned 
alive — in  1G81 — for  his  persistent  heretical  propaganda.'* 
Mclnikov's  studies  of  the  life  of  the  Hasicolniks  gave  a  true 
conception  of  them. 

Old  Believers  reunited  to  the  Established  Orthodox 
Church  of  Russia  are  called  Yedinovitrtiy, 

The  Rutiian  VagranU 

The  belief  in  the  reign  of  Antichrist  produced  the  Rus- 
sian vagrants  {Biegwnij  Straniki  or  "'llunners,"  "Deserters,'* 
•*Trainps,"  "Wanderers,"  "Pilgrims,"  "Fugitives") r  ^^^o 
— olwyinrr  the  Gospel  behests — have  left  houses  and  lands, 
and  wander  in  the  villages.  They  refused  to  have  any  fixed 
abode  in  this  world  of  Antichrist*  They  were  pilgrims  and 
strangers,  constantly  running  from  place  to  place.  They 
have  no  chapels,  but  adore  images  (tArons)  hung  on  trees 
in  the  forests.  Some  will  not  drink  water  that  has  been 
polluted  hj  the  presence  of  man. 

The  Rtuiian  MolchdbM 

The  Russian  Molchalniki  (the  "Silent")  or  Bezslovestni 
(the  Dumb)  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  lower  Volga,  and  in  Siberia, 
will  not  communicate  witii  the  wicked  world  by  either  word 
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or  sign.  They  refused  to  speak,  even  under  torture.  Tn 
that  sense  they  may  be  compared  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
order  of  TrappUts» 

The  Rfunan  Denkn 

The  Russian  DefUera  ("Nctovtzi,"  "Nyetovchichini"  or 
'^Netovstchini")  say  that  since  the  early  days  of  the 
patriarch  Nikon,  who  attempted  to  reform  the  Greek  Chureht 
nothing  sacred  remains  on  earth.  Thej  seek  refuge  in  mys- 
tic intercourse  with  Christ. 

The  Riussiaii  SJiakuni/  or  Shakers 

The  Russian  Shakuny,  Skakuni  or  Dancers  (^Pliassuny"— 
a  branch — ^sect  of  the  Khlysty)  are  Shakers,  or  Jumpers,  ap- 
pearing first  under  the  T^ar  Alexander  the  First.  They  meet 
at  night  for  cononesive  dances  and  are  suspected  of  licen- 
tiousness and  vile  cruelty.  The  exact  relation  of  this  sect  to 
Khlysty  is  problcmalical.  Some  claim  that  "The  Mad  Monk 
Iliodor"  (N.  Y.,  Century  Co,,  1918)  belonged  to  this  sect. 

The  Russian  Dukhobortxi  or  Spirii  WrestUre 

The  Russian  Dukhobortzi  or  Spirit  Wrestlers  are  char- 
acterized by  AyhiitT  Maude  (in  his  A  peculiar  people:  the 
Dotikhobors,  London,  1904,  p.  231); 

"It  woulti  bo  hard  to  find  a  community  consistinp*  of  an 
c(|ual  number  of  men,  anioiii^  whom  there  is  less  crime,  and 
more  industry,  honesty,  and  hospitality,  or  more  personal  at- 
tention by  the  hale  adults  to  the  needs  of  the  old  people  and 
the  children.  They  arc  soher^  temperate,  healthy,  and  there 
is  no  prostitution  (and  apparently  little  looseness  in  sex- 
ual matters)  among  them.  Compared  with  the  fancy  pic- 
tures drawn  by  some  enthusiasts  they  are  disappointing^ 
but  compare  well  with  ordinary  human  beings;  tiiey  are  a 
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worthy  and  estimable  folk  in  spite  of  their  obstinacy,  sec- 
tar  iiin  exclusivcness,  and  their  too  great  dependence  on  a 
?ery  fiillible  authority." 

Thej  have  their  origin  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
centnij  in  the  propaganda  of  a  Prussian  soldier  who  was 
snpposed  to  be  Skovoroda,  a  Qi]Aker»  and  in  the  writings  of 
a  Little  Russian  philosopher  and  mystic.  This  sect  seems 
to  be  founded  in  Kharkov,  thou^  all  their  early  history  is 
wrapped  in  uncertainty.  They  wrote  no  books,  partly  be- 
eaose  most  of  their  members  were  ilHterate  and  partly  be- 
eanse  secrecy  compelled  their  propaganda  to  be  carried  on  by 
word  of  mouth.  It  is  a  fact  that  Skovoroda  drew  his  in- 
spiration from  the  teachings  of  the  Czech  sect  of  Abraham- 
ites,  and  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  to  be  sought 
without,  but  within  one's  own  soul:  "If  you  do  not  first 
of  all  seek  within  you,  you  will  in  vain  (  k  in  other  places.** 
The  Dukhobors  believe  that  man  had  fallen  from  original 
purity  and  ''must  cleanse  himself  in  the  home  of  his  spirits, 
•o  that  he  may  not  go  far  to  the  pool  in  Jerusalem."  They 
say:  "God  is  Spirit,  and  images  are  but  idols.  A  picture  is 
not  Christ;  it  is  but  a  bit  of  painted  board.  We  believe 
in  Christy  not  a  Christ  of  brassy  nor  of  sUver,  nor  of  gold, 
the  work  of  men's  bands^  but  in  Christ,  the  son  of  God, 
Saviour  of  the  world.**  They  may  be  compared  with  the 
Soekfy  of  Friendi,  The  main  thing  was  to  them  to  practice 
kve  to  God  and  to  one's  neighbors — the  Gospel,  the  sacra- 
ments; their  religioujs  oLacrvanccs  luul  not  meaning  to  them 
externally,  but  only  in  a  spiritual  way.  The  Dukhobors 
seem  to  have  held  that  Christ  was  merely  a  godlike  man, 
and  that  His  spirit  was  migrated  into  mriny  persons.  All 
people,  tbcy  hold,  are  equal  as  children  to  God,  and  there 
is  no  need  of  there  being  any  rulers.  The  only  law  Is  to  do 
what  is  right.  Dukhobors  accept  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  "useful"  parts  of  the  Bible.  All  else  is  allegory  to 
them,  though  they  have  no  symbols,  forms,  creed,  or  eccles- 
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iastieal  oi^juiisatioiui.  Thej  call  themsdres  I»U$de  Kkrii' 
Home  (*^nie^  or  ^pirititftl  Oiristians") .  Thej  saj :  ^The 
Raskolnik  will  die  a  mart jr  for  the  right  to  make  the  sign  of 

the  cross  with  two  fingers ;  we  do  not  cross  ourselves  at  all, 
either  with  two  or  with  three  fingers  ;  we  strive  to  attain  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  God.'*  Dukhobors  have  do  marriage  cere- 
monies, believing  marriage  to  be  a  question  of  the  inclination 
of  the  heart  only.  (Wives  and  husbands  are  sisters  and 
brothers,  and  are  called  "old  man,"  and  *'old  woman.") 

Dukhobors  spread  rapidly  in  Russia^  and  in  1797  some  of 
them  were  sent  to  the  mines  by  the  goTemment.  Alexander 
the  Firat  becoming  Tzar  in  1801»  favored  toleration,  but  in 
18jK6»  under  a  new  Tkar«  penecution  wa$  renewed,  and  in 
18S7  thej  were  banished  to  the  Caucasus.  However,  here 
the  Mohammedans  treated  them  wdl,  because  it  was  evident 
that  thej  were  not  "Christians/*  since  they  would  not  fight. 
After  years  of  quiet  growth,  persecution  began  again;  in 
1897  they  have  been  persecuted  for  refusing  to  undergo 
military  service.  Peter  Verigin  was  their  leader  in  this, 
and  has  since  continued  leader.  Pobvedonostzev,  the  procu- 
rator of  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian  Church,  also  at  this 
tnne  undertook  to  bring  all  the  rclig^lous  elements  of  the  Rus- 
sian Kmpire  into  conformity  with  the  Russian  Church.  Now 
a  severe  persecution  resulted — ^many  of  the  Dukhobors  were 
killed,  imprisoned^  banished,  flogged,  fined.  Only  through 
the  friends  of  these  suffering  people  (like  Count  Tolstoy, 
D.  A.  HilkoY,  Aylmer  Maude,  etc.)  many  thousands  of  tlJb 
sect  were  enabled  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  so  that  in  1900 
some  7»000  Dukhobors  were  settled  in  three  different  colonies 
in  Manitoba,  or  over  600  sq*  m.,  provided  on  nominal  terms 
by  the  Canadian  government*  Verigin  liimsdf  came  to  Caii> 
ada  in  1903  (some  of  the  Dukhobors  emigrated  at  first  to 
Canada).  This  sect  has  not  always  practiced  communism, 
and  some  of  the  Canadian  colonics  are  much  more  coniinu- 
nistic  than  others^  but  their  30  different  villages  are  now 
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largely  and  some  of  them  almost  wholly  communistic  (at 
least  they  buy  and  sell  an(]  conduct  business  collectively) — 

the  only  power  among  them  is  vested  in  an  assembly  of  the 
elders.*'' 

73^^  Riumam  Bapiutf 

In  1860  the  peasants  of  two  Russian  Govexmnents  (Kiei; 
and  Slierson)  fonniiUted  a  Baptist  dogma,  uniting  tbe 
erangelic  eonception  with  the  dominant  spiritual  ideas  ol 
the  Milk-drinkers  and  similar  sects. 

The  Russian  PashkovUts 

The  Russian  Pashkovists  (founded  by  an  inteDeeti]aI»  by 
name  Fashkor  of  North  Russia)  base  their  bdief  on  the 

Protestant  principle  of  justification  by  faith,  to  unite  with 

the  Stundists  into  one  great  sectarian  revival.  They  propa- 
gate the  evangelical  Christian  ideals  of  the  school  of  Lord 
Radstock,  given  to  the  singing  of  Sankey's  hymns,  and  to 
t!ie  inculcation  of  the  familiar  doctrine  of  English  evangel- 
icalism. (In  1870,  Lord  Kajlstock  visited  Petrograd  on 
an  evangelical  mission*) 

The  Rmeriem  JehmUi 

The  Russian  Johmtes  believe  that  the  Protohierens  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Kronstadt,  John  Sergiev,  called  by  the  votaries 
of  Russian  Orthodoxy  the  Thaumaturge,  is  tlie  incarnation 
of  the  Bivimty*  This  seet  originated  in  the  city  ol  Orien- 
banrn  in  1901. 

The  Ruitian  Propheh 

The  Russian  Prophets  repudiate  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  and  cause  its  members  in  their 
exaltation  to  commit  strange  acts.    They  substitute  the 
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Saturiday  for  the  ilay  of  rest, 
the  Baltie  Provmces, 


This  sect  arose  in  1901  in 


TIte  Russian  Free  Faith 

The  Russian  Free  Faith  or  Readere  is  a  sect  with  Lutheran 
tendencies  which  affects  a  great  aversion  against  the  use  of 
tohacco  and  spirituous  beverages. 

^he  Umsian  Kayuki 

The  Russian  'KaiffM  or  KhelMUty  do  not  admit  the  wof> 
ship  of  the  sacred  images;  deny  the  real  value  of  the  saerar 
ments;  consider  it  ahsolutdj  contrary  to  the  law  of  God 
to  kiss  the  iconsy  to  prostrate  oneself  in  church,  or  to  li^^t 

the  lanips ;  practice  in  their  assemblies  a  public  confession 

of  sins,  those  present  placing  tlu  ir  hands  on  tlie  shoulders 
of  the  penitents  and  pronouncing  a  brief  formula  of  abso- 
lution* It  was  formed  in  1901  at  Petrograd. 

The  Bueeian  SkopUy 

The  Tlussian  Skoptzy  or  Eunuchs  or  Sclf-Castrators  or 
Sclf-Mutilators  first  appeared  about  1770,  a  sect  which  grew 
rapidly  in  1757.  Their  Messiah  has  been  an  ilHterate  per- 
son named  Sclivanov  (his  real  name  is  unknown),  and  their 
prophetess  Akulina  Ivanova.  Sclivanov  dcchired  himself  to 
be  Peter  the  Ilird  and  son  of  6od«  Banished  to  Siberia,  he 
was  permitted  to  return  by  Paul  1st,  but  was  confined  as 
insane  until  released  by  Alexander  1st.  He  then  enjoyed 
quasi-divine  honor  in  St.  Petersburg^  but  in  1820  he  was 
again  placed  in  confinement  in  the  monastery  of  Suzdal, 
where  he  died  in  189^»  a  centenarian!  In  opposition  to  the 
licentiousness  of  some  Khlystj  Skoptzy  lend  all  stress  on 
Maith.  XIX,  Ije,  XyiII»  8-9  distinguishing  between  the 
roffdl  eeoi  and  eecond  purity  (partial  castration) •  Women 
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usually  have  the  breast  amputated.  They  preferred  to  abide 
bj  the  ascetic  practices  of  the  earlier  Khlysts  and  saw  no 
other  way  to  escape  from  carnal  sin  except  by  self-mutilation. 
Tht  members  may  be  recognized  by  their  pallid  face,  thin 
voioeSy  and  unmanly  bearing*  Many  Skoptsy  are  ^Srhite 
doTO^  or  ^pure  spirits'*  only  after  they  haye  begotten  chil- 
drai»  and  others  are  nominally  married*  (See:  K.  K.  Grass, 
Die  geheime  heiUge  Schrift  der  Skopzen,  Leipzig,  1904 ;  E. 
Pdika,  Geschichtlichmedizimsche  Untersuchungen  iiber  das 
Skopzentum  in  Russland,  Giesseu,  1876.) 

A  more  favorable  example  of  such  sects  is  found  in  Rus- 
fian  Sutayev — the  reputed  teacher  of  Tolstoy — who  dis- 
puted the  right  of  the  village  pofe9  (parsons)  to  burial  dues. 
His  son  declined  to  be  a  siddier,  on  account  of  the  command 
<*thoa  Shalt  not  kilL*» 

The  Rusiian  NonrPrayers 

In  the  nineteenth  century  a  Don  Cossack  founded  the  No»- 
fn/gera  (Ni^oliUd),  so  tiiat  the  latest  outcome  of  Rashol- 

nik  reformation  is  Rationalism,  for  they  say  that  we  are 

now  in  the  fourtlk— or  winter — age  of  the  world,"*  when 
prayers  and  rites  have  become  useless.  They  respected  only 
the  prayer  of  the  heart,  and  even  regarded  all  prayer  as  an 
aff  ront  to  the  divine  omniscience^  and  explained  all  Christian 
doctrines  as  allegoricah 

The  Uuitkm  Khiysty 

The  Russian  Khlytty  or  Cklygty  are  Flagellants,  founded 
by  Daniel  Fhilipovich  and  a  serf  named  Ivan  Suslov» 
who  professed  to  **see  Ciod'*:  the  medieval  custom  of  flagd* 
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latu»»  thus  revivedy  spread  even  among  the  educated. 
Chlysty  says  that  a  man  draws  nearer  to  God  by  mortifying 
the  flesh.  This  end  is  accomplished  by  fanatic  dancing*  fay 
*  fasting  and  by  self-indulgence  of  certain  Idnds  carried  to 

the  point  of  exhaustion.  The  sect  derives  its  name  from  a 
Russian  word  ''Clilyst,'*  meaning  a  "wiiip,"  and  this  word  is 
used  because  flagellation  is  a  leading  feature  of  their  rites. 
It  may  be  derived  from  the  word  Khristy  (^Christus)  and 
then  the  corrupted  word  *'Khlysty"  means  "People  of  God." 
The  Khlysty  seemed  to  be  related  to  the  mystical  teachings 
t»i  Jacob  Boehm  which  one  Quirinus  Kuhlmann  tried  to 
spread  in  Moscow  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. (In  1687,  Kuhlmann,  a  faithful  disciple  of  Boehm, 
was  burnt  at  Moscow.)  They  believe  in  prc-existence  and 
transmigration  of  souls.  A  humble  Khlyst  Russian  woman 
on  trial  said:  **In  the  flesh  I  am  64i  years  old,  but  my  true 
age»  the  years  I  have  lived  before  I  came  into  the  world,  I 
know  not.'*  They  shared  the  stem  commandments:  ^If  you 
are  unmarried,  do  not  marry ;  if  you  are  married,  be  divorced ; 
drink  neither  wine  nor  beer;  do  not  attend  weddings  and 
festivities;  do  not  steal,  nor  scold.**  Tlicy  liold  that  the  es- 
sential baptism  is  that  of  the  Spirit;  ami  Ihcy  celebrate  the 
Eucharist  with  the  triturater  Easter  prosplicr  and  the  water 
blessed  at  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany.  Tlie  secrecy  attach- 
ing to  them  enhances  their  prcsti^,  but  much  of  the  scandal 
popularly  ascribed  to  them  seems  apocryphaL  The  spirit 
of  the  teaching  is  expressed  in  their  hymns  and  poems,  in 
poems  about  young  Prince  loasaf  (or  Tosafat)  who  left 
family,  wealth  and  kingdom  to  seek  the  truth  in  solitude  and 
prayer— &  form  of  the  Buddha  legend  which  has  found  its 
way  to  the  northern  forests— or  else  in  such  verses  as  these: 

**0  who  will  see  the  fair  wilderness  before  me. 
And  who  will  build  for  me  a  still  place  where  no  man  dwelleth. 
That  I  may  not  hear  the  sonnd  of  the  voices  of  nnn. 
That  I  may  not  see  the  loveliness  of  this  world. 
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Thftt  I  may  not  behold  the  Tanlty  of  the  endumtments  of  fhii 
worlds 

That  I  may  not  desiie  the  glory  that  eomes  from  man? 
Then  would  I  bitterly  weep  for  the  hearjr  <in  that  is  in  me." 

The  Sutton  MdUnvaniid 

'tloB  18  a  subsect  of  the  Stundists,  named  from  its  founder* 
the  peasant  Kourat  Molovan,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Messiah.  They  resemble  the  Khlysty  (according  to  their  ao* 
ooani  God  descended  in  1645  on  Moont  Gorodin  in  the 
GofTemment  of  Vladimir*  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Fhilop* 
poTich,  who  chose  as  his  son*  ^Christ,*'  the  peasant  Suslor* 
who  in  turn  chose  a  **Mother  of  God,"  and  tweWe  apostles. 
Suslov  is  said  to  have  been  crucified  twice,  to  have  risen,  and 
been  manifested  to  his  followers,  and  to  have  lived  until  17l6« 
Since  that  time  the  Khljsty  have  had  many  ^^Christs"). 

The  Rtunan  TheodoMiam 

The  members  of  this  bex-popovskj/  (or  ••no  priest-peo- 
ple") gect  would  not  cat  or  drink  with  the  profane.  They 
have  not  the  slightest  alliance  with  Bacchus  or  Calliope. 

The  RiuMtan  FhOippovttky 

This  sect  sought  redemption  hy  suicide.  Whole  families, 
whole  villa|[^s,  put  tliemselves  to  death.  From  them,  tow;ird 
the  end  arose  the  FUgrims  (Straniki)  or  "Fugitives"  (Bye- 
guni). 

The  Rveikm  Fcmor^mm 

The  Russian  Pomoryane  (Pomortsky  or  "Sea-Dwellers") 
could  not  pray  for  the  "imperator,"  for  that  would  be  to 
make  the  tzar  Antichrist.  But  they  would  pray  for  the 
*Hzar"  under  this  more  modest  title.   Thejr  form  the  north-^ 
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ent  divinoii  of  Hhe  ^(m-pikst»''  sectioii  of  the  Sebiani*  ](or 
lUwkol). 

The  Rutsian  Christ-Seekert 

Hie  RoMiAa  Chmt-SedcexB  (=  Mali  "Khruhi)  wnll 
about  aeddng  Jeras  Christ  and  •ometimes  believed  thej  had 
found  Him  in  a  prince  or  perhaps  a  peasant. 

The  Ruisian  Subotniki 

The  Russian  Subotnild  ("SabbaUriaas''  or  ^abbatb- 

honorers**)  arose  In  Novgorod  (1470),  who  though  having 

no  affinities  with  Judaism,  observe  Saturday  as  the  Sabbath^ 
practise  circumcision  and  observe  the  dietary  laws.  They 
accept  only  the  Old  Testament,  and  like  the  Jews,  they  were 
led  to  expect  the  ndvent  of  an  earthy  Messiah.  These  Rus- 
sian Sabbatharians  live  mainly  in  Cmtral  Russia. 

Th0  RuBiian  DiaeomUhim 

This  sect,  like  the  Efcfanovtchini,  Pcrcmayanovtchini, 
Starovertzi  (—Men  of  the  ancient  faith),  Tchemoitzi 
(Wjetkaers)  belongs  to  the  Popovtchitd  or  Popovtsky  (or 
"priest  people"  or  Hierrarchists ;  it  is  one  of  the  main  sects 
of  the  Schism;  have  priests-deserters  from  the  Established 
Qiiirch).  All  other  Russian  religious  sects  belong  to  the 
BeMpapoiviehim  or  BexpopovUky  (*^o  priest-people'').  The 
Diaconvtehini  started  in  1706  at  Veska,  under  leadenliip  of 
Alexander  the  Deacon. 

The  Ruttian  ToUtovty 

Hut  sect  aeeepts  G6unt  Tolstoy's  ideat^  ifha^  am  baaed 

on  a  literary  insistence  on  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  law  of  the  Christian  life.  This  involves  not  only  non- 
resistance,  but  the  denial  of  any  government  by  force,  and 
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the  unliniited  application  of  Christ's  direction  to  give  to  all 
who  ask  for  help,  the  abolition  of  war,  oaths,  law  courts, 
prisons  and  punishmonts,  wealth  and  luxury;  and  the  prac- 
tice of  universal  brotherhood  in  peace  and  charity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Tolstovsj  and  their  great  teacher,  our  supieme 
kv  is  love,  from  which  they  derive  the  commandment  not 
to  resist  evil  by  force.  For  love's  sake,  particularly  on  the 
ground  of  the  commandment  not  to  resist  evil  by  force*  this 
sect  rejects  law — not  unconditionally  indeed,  but  as  an  msti* 
tatton  for  the  more  highly  developed  peoples  of  our  time. 
According  to  the  Tolstovsy  love  requires  that  in  place  of  law 
it  itself  be  the  law  of  men.  Together  with  law,  the  Tolstovsy 
reject  also,  for  the  more  highly  developed  nations  of  our 
time,  the  legal  institution  of  the  State,  for  (1)  it  is  "the 
rule  of  the  bad,  raised  to  the  liighest  pitch,"  (2)  it  is  based 
**on  physical  force  of  the  ruled."  The  followers  of  Tolstoy 
claim  with  their  master:  love  requires  that  a  social  life 
based  solely  on  its  commandments  take  the  place  of  the 
State  because  even  after  the  State  is  done  away,  men  are 
to  live  in  societies.  Together  with  law  they  reject  also  the 
legal  institutions  of  property,  because  (1)  it  means  ^the 
dominion  of  the  possessors  over  the  non-possessors,'* 
*Hhe  dominion  which  property  involves  of  possessors  over 
Bon-possessora,  is  based  on  physical  force  of  the  ruled,** 
The  way  in  which  the  change  required  by  Christian  love  is 
to  take  place,  according  to  Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  is  that 
those  men  who  have  learned  to  know  the  truth  are  to  con- 
vince as  many  others  as  possible  how  necessary  the  change 
is  for  love's  sake,  and  that  they,  with  the  help  of  the  refusal 
of  obedience,  are  to  abobsh  Inw,  the  State,  and  property, 
and  bring  about  the  new  condition — Christian  Humanity. 

As  this  sect  includes  also  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
people,  it  is  advisable  to  present  Tolstoy's  teaching  more 
in  detail.  A  very  good  summary  of  Tolstoy's  teaching  is 
given  by  Professor  Paul  Eltsbachcr  of  Halle  University^  a 
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uamnmry  iHueh  is  pnduoed  here  with  slight  modifieatioiB: 

Chrittianity  is  the  basic  principle  of  TolstoT't  ieai^ng.  Bat 

by  Christianity  he  mf^rins  not  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the  Christian 
churches,  neither  the  Jioman  Catholic  nor  Greek  (Eastern)  Ortho- 
dox nor  that  of  .my  of  the  Protestant  bodies,  but  the  pure  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ.  He  says:  "Strange  as  it  may  sounds  the 
ehnrches  hare  always  been  not  merely  alien  but  downright  hostile 
to  the  teadUag  of  Christ,  and  they  nmst  needs  be  so.  The 
ehnvehes  aie  not,  as  many  think,  institutions  that  ate  hased  on  a 
Christian  origin  and  have  only  erred  a  little  from  the  right  way ; 
the  churches  as  such,  as  associations  that  assert  their  infallibility, 
arc  anti-Christiin  institution*;.  The  Christinn  chiirche9,  and 
V  Christianity  have  no  fellowship  except  in  name;  nay,  the  two  are 

utterly  opposite  and  hostile  elements.  The  churches  are  arro- 
gance, violence,  usurpfition,  rigidity,  death;  Christianity  is  hu- 
mility, penitence,  submissiveness,  progress,  life."  According  to 
Tolstcry,  the  efaoreh  has  ^so  transformed  Christ's  teaching  ti» 
suit  the  world  that  there  no  longer  resulted  from  it  any  demands^ 
and  that  men  could  go  oh  living  as  they  had  hitherto  lived.  The 
church  yielded  to  the  world,  and  having  yielded,  followed  it. 
The  world  did  everything  that  it  chose,  and  left  the  church 
to  hobble  after  as  well  as  it  could  with  its  teachings  about  the 
meaning  of  life.  The  world  led  its  life,  contrary  to  Christ's 
teaching  in  each  and  every  point,  and  tlie  church  contrived  sub- 
tleties to  demonstrate  that  in  living  contrary  to  Christ's  law  men 
were  living  in  harmony  with  It  And  it  ended  in  the  world'a 
beginning  to  lead  a  life  worse  ffaan  the  life  of  the  heathen,  and 
the  ehnrch's  daring  not  only  to  justify  such  a  life  but  even  to 
assert  that  this  was  precisely  what  comsponded  to  Christ'* 
teaching." 

Particularly  different  from  Christ's  teaching  is  tlie  church 
"creed,"  i.  e.,  the  tot.ility  of  the  utterly  incomprehensible  au^ 
therefore  useless  "dogmas."  Tolstoy  says:  "Of  a  God,  external 
creator,  origin  of  all  origins,  we  know  nothing";  "God  is  the 
spirit  in  man,"  "his  oonseience,"  "the  Imowledge  of  life,"  "every 
man  reoognises  in  himself  a  free  rational  spirit  independent  of 
tiie  flesh:  this  spirit  is  what  we  call  God."  According  to  Tol- 
stoy, Christ  was  a  man,  "the  son  of  an  unknown  father;  as  he 
did  not  know  his  f.nther,  in  his  childhood  he  c.illed  God  bis 
father"  and  he  was  a  son  nf  n  God  as  to  his  spirit,  as  every 
man  is  a  son  of  God;  he  embodied  "Man  confessing  his  sonship 
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of  God."  Tolstoy  says  that  those  who  "assert  that  Christ  pro- 
fe«;sr(l  to  redeem  with  his  blood  mankind  fallen  by  Adam,  that 
God  is  a  trinity,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  the  apostles 
and  that  it  passes  to  the  priest  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  that 
seven  mysteries  are  necessary  to  salvation,  etc.," — "preach  doc- 
trines Utterly  alien  to  Christ"  .  •  •  Tolstoy  ssys  plainly:  "Never 
did  Christ  with  a  single  ward  attest  the  penonal  resnmetion 
and  the  immortality  of  man  beyond  the  grave/'  which  indeed  is 
"a  Tery  low  and  coarse  idea" ;  the  Ascension  and  the  Resurrectioil 
arc  to  be  counted  among  "the  most  objectionable  miracles." 

Count  Tolstoy  accepts  Christ's  teaching  as  valid  not  on  the 
basis  of  faith  in  a  revelation,  but  solely  for  its  rationality,  for 
faith  in  a  revelation  "was  the  main  reason  why  the  t'  .ichjiig  whb  at 
first  misunderstood  and  later  mutilated  outright."  Jbaith  in  Christ 
Is  "not  a  tmsting  in  something  related  to  Christy  hot  the  knowl* 
edge  of  the  troth."  Tolstoy  says:  'There  is  a  law  of  e?olntion^ 
and  therefore  one  mnst  live  only  his  own  personal  life  and  leave 
the  rest  to  the  law  of  evolution/  is  the  last  word  of  the  refined 
culture  of  our  day,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  that  obscuration 
of  consciousness  to  which  the  cultnrrd  cln'^«?es  are  a  prey."  But, 
continues  Tolstoy,  "human  life,  from  o:(  ttinrr  up  in  the  morning 
to  going  to  bed  at  night,  is  an  unbroken  series  of  actions;  man 
must  daily  choose  out  from  hundreds  of  action^i  possible  to  him 
those  actions  whidi  he  will  perform;  therefore,  man  cannot  Utc 
withoot  something  to  guide  the  choice  of  his  actions."  Aoeord- 
ing  to  Tolstoy,  reason  alone  can  offer  him  this  guide:  "Reason 
is  that  law,  recognized  by  man,  according  to  whidi  his  life  Is  to 
he  accomplished.  .  .  ."  "If  there  is  no  higher  reason, — and 
such  there  is  not,  nor  can  anything  prove  its  existence, — then 
my  reason  is  the  supreme  judge  of  my  life,  .  .  "The  ever- 
inert  ising  subjugation  .  •  "of  the  bestial  personality  to  the 
rational  consciousness"  is  *'the  true  life,"  is  "life"  as  opposed  to 
mere  "existence."  "It  nsed  to  be  said,  'Do  not  argue,  but  believe 
in  the  doty  that  we  have  prescribed  to  you;  reason  will  deceive 
you ;  faith  alone  will  bring  you  the  true  happiness  of  life.'  And  the 
man  exerted  himself  to  believe,  and  he  beUeved.  But  intercourse 
with  other  men  showed  him  that  in  many  cases  these  believed 
something  quite  different,  and  asserted  that  this  otlier  faith  be- 
stowed the  liigliest  iia[)piness.  It  has  beef>me  unavoidable  to 
decide  the  question  which  of  the  many  faiths  is  the  right  one; 
and  only  reason  can  decide  this.  .  .  ."  "If  the  Buddhist  who  has 
learned  to  know  Islam  remains  a  Buddhist,  he  is  no  longer  a 
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Buddhist  in  faith  but  in  reason.  As  soon  as  another  faith  comes 
up  before  hiui;  and  with  it  the  question  whether  to  reject  his 
faith  or  this  order^  reason  alone  can  give  him  an  answer.  If  he 
has  leaned  to  know  Islam  and  has  still  remained  a  Baddhiita 
then  rational  conviction  has  taken  the  place  of  his  former  blind 
faith  in  Buddha.  .  .  ."  "Man  recognises  tmth  only  by  reason, 
not  by  faith.  .  .  ."  "The  law  of  reason  reveals  itself  to  meo 
gradually.  .  .  "Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  there  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  the  pagan  Roman  world  a  remarkable  new  teaching, 
which  was  not  comparable  to  any  that  had  preceded  it,  and  which 
was  ascribed  to  a  man  called  Christ"  This  teaehi ng,  says  Tol- 
stoy, contains  the  very  strictest,  purest  and  complctest  "appre- 
hension of  the  law  of  reason  to  which  the  hnman  mhid  haa 
hitherto  raised  itself.'*  He  says  that  Christ's  teaching  is  "reason 
itself";  it  must  be  accepted  by  men  because  it  alone  gives  those 
rules  of  life  "withont  wliich  no  man  ever  has  lived  or  can  live, 
if  he  would  live  as  a  man, — that  is  with  reason."  Man  has,  "on 
the  basis  of  reason,  no  right  to  refuse  allcgianee  to  it." 

Tolstoy  sets  up  Christian  love  as  the  supreme  law  of  man. 
He  says:  "Wliat  men  who  do  not  understand  life  call  'love'  is 
only  the  giving  to  certain  conditions  of  their  personal  comiort  a 
preference  over  any  others.  When  the  man  who  does  not  un- 
derstand life  says  that  he  lores  his  wife  or  child  or  a  friend^  he 
means  by  this  only  that  his  wife's,  child's  or  friend'i  presence 
In  his  life  heightens  his  personal  comfort."  But/'  says  Tolstoy, 
"True  love  is  always  renuneiation  of  one's  personal  comfort," 
for  a  neighbor's  sake.  True  love  "h  a  condition  of  wishing  well 
to  all  men,  such  as  cnmmonly  characterizes  children  but  is  pro- 
duced in  grown  men  only  by  self-abnegation.  .  .  ."  "What  liv- 
ing man  does  not  know  the  happy  feeling,  even  if  he  has  felt  it 
only  once  and  In  most  cases  only  in  earliest  childhood,  of  that 
emotion  in  which  one  wishes  to  love  everybody,  neighbors  and 
father  and  mother  and  brothers  and  bad  men  and  enemies^  and 
dog  and  horse  and  grass;  one  wishes  only  one  thing,  that  it  were 
well  with  all,  that  aU  were  happy;  and  still  more  docs  one  wish 
that  he  were  himself  capable  of  making  all  happy,  one  wishes  he 
iiiiixlit  give  himself,  give  his  wliole  life,  that  all  might  be  wt-ll  off 
and  in  joy  themselves.  Just  this,  this  alone,  is  that  love  in  which 
man's  life  consists."  According  to  Tolstoy  true  love  is  "an  ideal 
of  full,  infinite  divine  perfection.  .  •  «"  "Divine  perfection  is 
tiie  asymptote  of  hmnan  life,  toward  which  it  constanUy  strives, 
|o  which  it  draws  nearer  and  nearer,  but  whieh  can  be  attained 
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odIj  at  infinity.  .  .  "True  life,  according  to  previous  teach- 
ings, consists  in  the  fulfilliiifr  of  ro?TimaTidnicnts,  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law;  acci^rding  to  Christ's  tent  liiiig  it  ( oiiHists  in  the  maximum 
a|)f>roach  to  the  divine  perffcliou  which  has  been  exhibited^  and 
which  is  felt  iu  himself  by  every  man/' 

Jesus  Christ  expressly  derived  the  commandment  not  to  re- 
sist evil  by  f oice  from  the  law  of  love.  He  gave  numerous  com- 
mandments, among  which  five  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are 
notable.  Tolstoy  claims  that  these  ctnnmnndnients  do  not  consti- 
tute the  teaching,  "they  only  form  one  of  the  numberless  stages 
of  appron.ch  to  prrfcction" — thfy  "are  all  ne^^ative,  and  only 
show"  what  "at  mankind's  present  age"  we  'iiave  already  the 
full  possibility  of  not  doing,  along  the  road  by  which  we  are 
striving  to  reach  perfection."  The  first  of  the  five  command- 
ments of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  reads :  "Keep  the  peace  with 
ally  and  if  the  peace  Is  broken  use  every  effort  to  restore  it"; 
the  second  says^  "Let  the  man  take  only  one  woman  and  the 
woman  only  one  man,  and  let  neitiier  forsake  the  other  under 
any  pretext";  the  third,  "make  no  vows";  the  fourth,  "endure  in- 
jury, return  not  evil  for  evil";  the  fifth,  "break  not  the  prnee  to 
benefit  thy  people."  Anmnf^  these  commandments  the  fourth  is 
the  most  important,  says  Tolstoy.  It  is  enunciated  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Matthew,  verses  88-9:  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  was 
said.  Eye  for  eye,  and  tooth  for  tooth.  But  I  say  to  you.  Resist 
not  evil."  Tolstoy  tells  how  to  him  this  passage  "became  the 
key  of  the  whole."  He  says:  "I  needed  only  to  take  these  words 
simply  and  downrightly,  as  they  were  spoken,  and  at  once 
everything  in  Christ's  whole  teaching  that  had  seemed  confused 
to  me,  not  only  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  but  in  the  Gospels 
altogether,  was  comprehensible  to  me,  and  everythinpr  that  had 
been  contradictory  agreed,  and  the  main  gist  appeared  no  longer 
useless  hut  a  necessity;  everything:  formed  a  whole,  and  the  one 
confirmed  the  other  past  a  doubt,  like  the  pieces  of  a  shattered 
column  thai  one  has  rightly  put  together."  Tolstoy  points  out 
dearly  that  the  prineiple  of  non-resistance  hinds  together  "the 
entire  teaching  into  a  while;  but  only  when  it  is  no  mere  dictum 
but  a  peremptory  rule,  a  law  .  .  "It  is  really  the  key  that 
opens  evetythingi  but  only  when  it  goes  into  the  inmost  of  the 
lock/' 

According  to  Tolstoy,  we  must  necessarily  derive  the  eom- 
mandment  not  to  resist  evil  by  force  from  the  law  of  love,  for 
^lis  dcMiaiui;i  tha|  either  a  sure^  indisputable  criterion  of  evil 
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be  found,  or  all  violent  resistance  to  evil  be  abandoned.  He  says: 
"Hitherto  it  has  been  the  business  now  of  the  pope,  now  of  nn  em- 
peror or  kinor,  now  of  an  as<?emhly  of  ekcled  rriin  sentatives, 
now  of  the  whole  nation,  to  decide  what  was  to  be  rated  as  an 
evil  and  combated  by  violent  resistance.  13  ut  there  have  always 
been  men,  both  witfaont  and  witliin  the  State,  who  have  not  ac* 
knowledged  as  binding  upon  them  either  the  decisions  that  were 
given  oDt  as  divine  commandments  or  the  decisions  of  the  men 
who  were  clothed  with  sanctity  or  the  institutions  that  were  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  will  of  the  people;  men  who  regarded  as 
good  what  to  the  powers  that  he  appeared  evil,  and  who,  in  oppo- 
sition to  tlie  fort  I  of  these  powers,  likewise  made  use  of  force. 
The  men  who  were  clothed  with  sanctity  regarded  as  an  evil  what 
appeared  good  to  the  men  and  institutions  that  were  clothed  with 
secular  autiioritj,  and  the  combat  grew  ever  sharper  and  sharper. 
Thns  it  came  to  what  it  has  come  to  to-day,  to  the  complete  ob* 
viousness  of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  generally 
binding  external  definition  of  evil/'  But  from  this  follows  the 
necessity  of  accepting  the  solation  given  by  Jesus  Clirist,  says 
Tolstoy. 

According  to  Tolstoy,  the  precept  of  non-resistance  must  not 
be  taken  "as  if  it  forbade  every  combat  against  evil."  It  forbids 
only  the  combating  of  evil  by  force.  But  this  it  forbids  in  the 
broadest  sense.  It  refers,  therefore  not  only  to  evil  practised 
against  ourselves^  but  also  to  evil  practised  against  our  fellow- 
men  ;  when  Peter  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high  priest's  servant^  he 
was  defending  "not  himself  but  his  beloved  divine  Teacher,  but 
Christ  forbade  him  outright  and  said,  *A11  who  take  the  sword 
will  perish  by  the  sword.'  "  Xor  docs  the  precept  say  that  only 
a  j)art  of  men  art  luuler  oblitration  "to  submit  without  a  contest 
lo  what  is  j>rf'S(  rilit  (i  to  them  by  certain  authorities,"  but  it  for- 
bids "everybody,  therefore  even  those  in  whom  power  is  vested, 
and  these  especially  to  use  force  in  any  case  against  anybody," 
says  Tolstoy. 

When  Tolstoy  zejects  law  he  apealcs  only  of  enacted  laws; 
but  he  means  all  law,  for  he  rejects  on  principle  every  norm  based 
on  the  will  of  men,  upheld  by  human  force,  especially  by  courts, 

C'lprihlc  of  devi:^t?n<]^  from  the  mornl  law,  of  btMTirr  difTerfnt  in 
ditiercnt  territories,  and  of  bi  iii  at  my  time  arbitrarily  eh  inrred. 
Perhaps  once  iifxm  a  time  law  was  liettcr  than  its  non-existence. 
Tolstoy  admits  that  law  is  "upheld  by  violence,"  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  guards  against  violence  of  individuals  to  each  other;  pcr- 
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baps  tliere  was  once  a  time  when  the  former  yiolence  was  less  than 
the  latter.  Now,  at  anj  rate,  this  time  is  past  for  ru,  says  Tol- 
stoy, for  manners  have  grown  milder;  the  men  of  our  time  "ac- 
knowledge the  comm.mdnients  of  pliilanthropy,  of  sympathy  with 
one's  neighbor,  and  ask  only  the  possihility  of  qinVt,  peaceable 
life.'*  Jesus  Christ  declared  that  law  offends  against  the  com- 
mandment not  to  resist  e^il  by  force.  The  words,  "Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged"  (Matt.  71),  "Condemn  not,  and  ye  sli  ill 
not  be  condemned"  (Luke  6.  87),  "mean  not  only  'do  not  judge 
yonr  neighbor  in  words/  but  also  'do  not  condemn  him  by  act;  do 
not  judge  your  neighbor  according  to  your  human  laws  by  your 
courts.' "  Tolstoy  says  that  Jesus  here  speaks  not  merely  "of 
every  individual's  personal  relation  to  the  court,"  but  rejects  "the 
administration  of  law  itself."  .  .  .  "He  says,  *Yon  brlieve  that 
yonr  laws  better  the  evil;  they  only  mnke  it  greater;  tlicre  is  only 
one  way  to  elx  t  k  evil,  and  this  consists  in  returning  good  for  evil, 
doing  good  to  all  without  discrimination."  Tolstoy  adds  that  "my 
heart  and  my  reason"  say  to  me  the  same  as  Jesus  says. 

Tolstoy  makes  some  other  objections  against  law  when  he  says: 
"Authority  eondemns  in  the  rigid  form  of  law  only  what  public 
opinion  has  in  most  cases  long  since  disallowed  and  condemned; 
withal,  public  opinion  disallows  and  condemns  all  actions  that  are 
contrary  to  the  moral  law^  hut  tlie  Itw  condemns  and  prosecutes 
only  the  attions  included  within  certain  quite  definite  and  very 
narrow  limits,  and  thereby,  in  a  measure,  justifies  all  similar  ac- 
tions that  do  not  come  within  tiiese  limits.  Ever  since  Moses* 
day  pnblic  opinion  has  regarded  selfishness,  sensuality,  and  cruel- 
ty as  evils  and  has  condemned  it;  it  has  repudiated  and  con* 
denned  every  form  of  selfishness^  not  only  the  appropriation  of 
others'  property  by  fofee>  fraud  or  guile,  but  exploitation  alto- 
gether; it  has  condemned  every  sort  of  unchastity,  be  it  with  a 
concubine,  a  slave,  a  divorced  woman,  or  even  with  one's  own  wife; 
it  has  condemned  nil  cruelty,  as  it  finds  expression  in  the  ill-treat- 
ing, 'starving,  and  killing  not  only  of  men  but  of  animals  too.  But 
the  law  prosct  utcs  only  }>articular  forms  of  selfishness,  like  theft 
and  fraud,  and  only  particular  forms  of  unchastity  and  cruelty^ 
like  marital  infidelity,  vmrder,  and  mayhem;  therefore.  In  a 
measnre,  it  permits  aU  the  forms  of  selfishness,  nnehastily,  and 
cruelty  that  do  not  come  under  its  narrow  definitions  inspired  by  a 
false  conception."  •  .  .  "The  Jew  could  easily  submit  to  his 
laws,  for  he  did  not  doubt  that  they  were  written  by  God*'? 
fii^r;  likewise  the  Boman,  as  he  thought  they  originated  from  the 
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nymph  Egeria;  and  man  in  general  so  long  as  he  regarded  tlie 
princes  Who  gave  him  laws  as  God'i  anointed,  or  beliered  that 
the  legislating  assemblies  had  the  wish  and  the  eapaeitj  to 
make  the  best  laws."  But,  says  Tolstoy,  "as  early  as  the  time 
when  Christianity  made  Its  appearance  men  were  beginning  to 
comprehend  that  human  laws  were  written  by  men,  that  men, 
whatever  ontwMrd  sj>lrn<lor  may  enshrourl  them,  cannot  be  in- 
fallible, and  that  erring  men  do  not  become  infallible  even  by 
getting  togetlier  and  calling  themsdvcs  'Senate'  or  something 
else."  .  .  .  "We  know  how  laws  are  made;  we  have  all  been 
behind  the  scenes,  we  all  know  thai  the  laws  are  products  of 
selfishness,  deception,  partisanship,  that  true  Jnstice  does  not 
and  cannot  dwell  in  them."  Therefore,  says  Tolstoy,  "the 
recognition  of  any  special  laws  is  a  sign  of  the  crassest  ignor- 
ance." 

Tolstoy  claims  that  instead  of  law  Christ's  commandments 
should  he  our  rtilc  of  aelion,  hecause  Christ's  love  requires  that 
in  plaee  of  law  it  itself  he  tlie  law  for  men.  But,  says  Tolstoy, 
this  is  "the  Kingdom  of  (iod  on  earth.**  .  .  .  "When  the  day 
and  the  hour  oi  the  Kingdom  of  God  appear,  dcpend^i  uu  men 
themsdves  alone."  •  .  .  "Each  must  only  begin  to  do  what 
we  must  do,  and  cease  to  do  what  we  most  not  do,  and  the  near 
fntare  will  bring  the  promised  Kingdom  of  God."  .  •  .  "If 
only  everybody  would  bear  witness,  in  the  measure  of  his 
strength,  to  the  truth  that  he  knows,  or  at  least  not  defend  as 
truth  the  nntnith  in  which  he,  lives,  then  in  ihh  very  year  189^ 
there  would  take  place  sneh  changes  toward  the  setting  up  of 
truth  on  earth  as  we  dare  not  dream  of  for  centuries  to  come.** 
.  .  .  "Only  a  little  effort  more  and  the  Galilean  has  won." 
According  to  Tolstoy,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  outside  in  the 
world,  but  in  man's  sonl."  •  •  ,  "The  Kingdom  of  God  com- 
eth  not  with  outward  show;  neither  will  men  say,  "Lo  hereT 
or  'There  I'  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  yon  (Lnke 
17.  20).*'  .  .  ♦  "The  disciple  of  Christ  will  be  poor;  that  is, 
he  will  not  live  in  the  city  but  in  the  country;  he  will  not  sit 
at  home,  h\^t  work  in  wood  and  field,  see  tlie  sunshine,  the 
earth,  the  sky,  and  the  beasts;  he  will  n  ot  worry  over  what  he 
is  to  eat  to  tempt  his  a})petite,  and  what  lie  ean  do  to  help 
his  digestion,  but  will  be  hungry  three  times  a  day;  he  will  not 
roll  on  soft  cushions  and  think  up<m  deliverance  from  insom- 
nia, bot  sleep;  he  will  be  sick,  suffer,  and  die  lilce  all  men--- 
the  poor  who  are  sick  and  die  seem  to  have  an  easier  time  of  It 
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tiiaB  the  rick—";  he  "will  live  in  free  fellowsliip  with  all  men'*; 

"the  Kingdom  of  God  on  enrth  is  the  pef\cv  of  mm  with  each 
other;  thtis  it  appeared  to  the  prophets^  and  thus  it  appears  to 
every  human  heart.** 

Tolstojs  rejection  of  the  legal  institatioii  of  tlic  State  ig 
based  on  the  following  reasoning.  "Perhaps  there  was  once 
a  time  when,  in  a  low  state  of  morality  with  a  general  inclina- 
tion of  men  to  mutual  violence,  the  existence  of  a  power  limit- 
ing this  violence  was  advantageous — that  is^  in  which  the  State 
violence  was  less  than  that  of  individnals  against  each  other. 
But  such  nn  ndvantn<*p  of  State  violence  over  its  non-pxistrnce 
could  not  last;  the  raore  the  individuals'  inclination  to  violence 
decreased  and  manners  grew  milder,  and  the  more  the  gov- 
ernments degenerated  by  having  nothing  to  check  them,  the 
more  worthless  did  State  violence  grow.  In  this  change — in  the 
moral  evolution  of  the  masses  on  the  one  band  and  tiie  degra- 
dation of  the  governments  on  the  other  lies  the  whole  history 
of  the  last  two  thousand  years.*'  ...  "I  cannot  prove  either  the 
general  necessity  of  the  State  or  its  general  pemiciousness/' 
.  .  .  "I  know  only  that  on  the  one  hnnr]  [he  St  itc  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  me.  and  that  on  the  dtlu  r  h.irul  1  can  no  longer 
do  the  tilings  that  are  necessary  tor  tlie  existence  of  the  State.'* 
According  to  Tolstoy  "Christianity  in  its  true  significance  abol- 
ishes the  State/'  for  the  State  offends  against  lovc^  particularly 
against  the  commandment  not  to  resist  evil  by  force.  And  then, 
in  foimding  a  dominion  the  State  offends  against  the  principle 
that  for  love  "all  men  are  God's  sons  and  there  is  equality 
among  fhem  all";  it  is  therefore  to  be  rejected,  says  Tolstoy, 
even  aside  from  the  violence  on  which  it  i??  Vtnsrd  n*?  n  Irt^al 
in«?titution.  He  says:  "That  the  Christian  teaching  has  an  eye 
only  to  the  redem|)tinn  of  the  individual^  and  does  not  rdate 
to  public  questions  and  State  affairs,  is  a  bold  and  founded 
assertion.*'  .  .  .  "To  every  honest,  earnest  man  in  our  time 
it  ninafc  be  dear  that  tme  Christianity — the  doctrine  of  humility, 
forgiveness,  love— Is  incompatible  witii  the  State  and  its  haughti- 
ness, its  deeds  of  violence,  its  capital  punishments  and  wars." 
•  •  .  "The  State  is  an  idol,"  its  objectionableness  is  independ- 
ent of  its  form,  he  this  "absolute  monarchy,  the  Conventinn,  the 
rnn<?!ilate,  the  Empire  of  a.  first  of  tiiird  Napoleon  or  yet  of  a 
Eoulanger,  constitutional  monarchy,  the  Coinaiune,  or  the  re- 
public." .  .  .  "AU  governments,  the  despotic  and  the  liberal 
aUke,  have  in  our  time  become  what  Herzen  has  so  aptly  called 
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m  Genghis  Khan  with  telegraphs." 

According  to  Tolstoy  the  state  is  rule;  its  government  is  "an 
associntion  of  men  who  do  violence  to  the  rest."  The  men  in 
whom  the  power  is  vested  "practise  violence  not  in  order  to 
overcome  evil,  but  solely  for  their  advantage  or  from  caprice; 
and  the  otlier  men  submit  to  the  violence  not  because  they  be- 
lieve that  it  is  practised  for  their  good^ — that  is,  in  order  to 
liberate  Ihem  from  evil, — but  only  because  they  caiinot  free 
tbemselTefl  from  it."  •  •  •  "If  Nice  is  united  with  France^  Lor^ 
raine  with  Germany,  Bohemia  with  Austria,  if  Poland  is  divid-  < 
ed,  if  both  Ireland  and  India  are  subjected  to  the  English 
dominion,  if  people  fight  with  China,  kill  the.  Africans,  expel 
the  CbiTK-sr  from  America,  nnd  pi^rsrcute  the  Jews  in  Russia,  it 
is  not  ]>cc  uisp  ih\s  is  good  or  necessary  or  useful  for  men  and 
the  opposite  woulsl  be  evil,  hut  only  because  it  so  pleases  those 
in  whom  the  power  is  vested/*  Tolstoy  pointa  Uie  statement 
of  the  defenders  of  State  rule  who  say:  "If  the  State  power 
were  to  be  annihilated^  Ihe  wicked  would  rale  over  the 
less  wicked."  But  has  the  power,  when  It  has  passed  from  some 
men  to  some  others  In  the  State,  really  always  cotnc  to  the 
better  men?  Tolstoy  says:  "When  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  Robes- 
pierre, Napoleon,  came  to  power,  who  rnled  then,  the  better  or 
the  worse?  When  did  tlie  better  rule,  when  the  power  was  vested 
in  Versailles  or  in  the  Communards,  when  Charles  the  First 
or  Cromwell  stood  at  the  head  of  the  government?  When  Peter 
the  Third  was  tzar,  and  when  after  his  murder  the  authority  of 
tsar  was  exercised  in  one  part  of  Russia  by  Catherine  and  In 
another  by  PugachcF,  who  was  wicked  then  and  who  was  good? 
All  men  who  find  themselves  in  power  assert  that  their  power  Is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  wicked  may  not  do  violence  to  the 
good,  and  regard  it  as  self-evident  that  they  are  the  good  and 
are  giving  the  rest  of  the  good  protection  against  the  bad.** 

Tolstoy  admits  that  in  reality  those  who  grasp  and  hold  the 
power  cannot  possibly  be  the  better.  He  says:  "In  order  to 
obtain  and  retain  power,  one  must  love  it.  But  the  effort  after 
power  is  not  apt  to  be  coupled  with  goodness,  but  with  the  op- 
posite qualities,  pride>  craft,  and  cruelty.  Wi^ut  exalting 
self  and  abasing  others,  without  hypocrisy,  lying,  prisons,  fort* 
resses,  penalties,  killing,  no  power  can  arise  or  hold  its  own." 
.  .  .  "It  is  downright  ridiculous  to  speak  of  Christians  in 
power."  Tolstoy  claims  that  to  this  it  is  to  be  added  "that  the 
possession  of  power  depraves  men."  •  •  •  "The  men  who  have 
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Hie  power  cannot  but  mimise  it;  tbey  moat  infallibly  be  nnsettled 
hj  soeh  frigbtAil  anthnrity.'*  •  .  .  "However  many  means  men 
have  invented  to  binder  the  possessors  of  power  from  subordi- 
xmiing  the  welfare  of  the  whole  to  their  own  advantage^  hither- 
to Dot  one  of  tlirse  means  has  worked.    Everybody  knows  that 
those  in  whose  hands  is  iho  power — be  they  emperors,  minister*!, 
chiefs  of  police,  or  common  policemen — are,  just  because  tlte 
power  is  in  their  hands,  more  inclined  to  immorality,  to  the 
sobordinatlng  of  the  general  welfare  to  their  advanUge,  than 
those  wbo  have  no  power;  nor  can  it  be  otherwise.*'  Tolstoy 
claims  that  we  sball  always  find  "that  the  scheming  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  antbority^nay^  their  nnconsdons  effort — ^is  directed 
toward  weakening  the  victims  of  their  aothorily  as  mncb  as 
possible;  for,  the  weaker  the  victim  is,  the  more  easily  can  he 
be  held  down.'*  .  .  .  "To-dny  there  is  only  one  sphere  of  hnman 
activity  left  tliat  has  not  been  conqucrt d  hy  the  authority  of 
government;  the  sphere  of  family,  of  housekeeping,  private  life, 
labor.    And  even  this  sphere,  the  governments  are  already  be- 
ginning to  invade,  so  that  soon,  if  the  reformers  bave  tbdr 
way,  work  and  res^  bon^g,  clothing,  and  food,  will  likewise 
be  fixed  and  regulated  by  tbe  governments/'  •  •  •  "The  roost 
fearful  band  of  robbers  is  not  so  horrible  as  a  State  organiza- 
tkm*   £very  robber  chief  is  at  any  rate  limited  by  the  fact  tliat 
the  men  who  make  np  his  band  retnm  at  le«st  a  part  of  human 
hberty,  and  can  refuse  to  commit  acts  which  arc  repugnant  to 
their  consciences."    But,  says  Tolstoy,  in  the  Slate  there  is  no 
snch  limit — "no  crime  is  so  horrible  Uiat  it  will  not  be  com- 
mitted by  the  officials  and  the  army  at  the  will  of  him — Bou- 
langer,  Pngacbev,  Napoleon-*wbo  accidentslly  stands  at  the 
bead." 

In  order  to  piove  fbat  tiie  rale  in  the  State  is  based  on  physical 
force,  Tolstoy  goes  to  show  that  there  are  in  the  State  armed  men 
who  are  ready  to  execute  the  government's  will  by  physical  force, 
a  class  "educated  to  kill  those  whose  killing  the  authorities  com- 
mand." According  to  him,  such  men  are  the  police  and  especially 
tiic  army,  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  collectivity  of  "disciplined 
murderers,"  Its  training  is  "instruction  in  murdering,"  its  victories 
are  *'deeds  of  mnxder/'  •  •  •  "The  army  bas  always  formed  the 
basis  of  power,  and  does  to  this  dajr«  The  power  is  always  In 
the  hands  of  those  who  command  the  army,  and,  from  the  Roman 
Cflpsars  to  the  Russian  and  German  emperors,  all  possessors 
of  power  have  always  eared  first  and  foremost  for  their  armies." 
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He  pointo  out  tlie  fact  that  the  army  vpbolda  the  goyemmeiit^fl 

rule  against  external  assaults.  It  pnlecti  it  against  having  the 
rule  taken  from  it  by  another  government.  According  to  Tol- 
stoj^  war  is  nothing  but  n  contest  of  two  or  more  governments 
for  the  rule  over  tlieir  subjects.  He  says  that  it  is  "impossible 
to  establish  international  peace  in  a  rational  way,  by  treaty  or 
arbitration,  so  long  as  the  insensate  and  pernicious  subjection 
of  nations  to  governments  continues  to  exist."  In  consequence  of 
tUf  Importanee  of  axnief^  Tolstoy  says,  ''every  State  is  eaat- 
pdled  to  increase  its  ann j  to  f aoe  the  otfaersj  and  this  ineiease 
has  the  effect  of  a  contagion,  as  Montesqniea  observed  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  since."  But,  if  one  thinks  armies  are  kept 
by  g07emmen6  only  for  external  defence,  he  forgets,  says 
Tolstoy,  "ihnt  pjovernmfnts  need  armies  particularly  to  protect 
them  against  their  oppressed  and  enslaved  subjcets."  .  ,  .  "In 
the  German  Reichstag  lately,  in  reply  to  the  question  why  money 
was  needed  in  order  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  petty  offieers, 
the  cliancellor  made  the  direct  statement  that  reliable  petty  oiE* 
eers  were  necessary  for  the  combating  of  Socialism.  Caprivt 
merely  said  oat  loud  what  everybody  knows,  eaiefnlly  a«  it  is 
concealed  from  the  peoples, — ^the  reason  why  the  Froich  kings 
and  the  popes  kept  Swiss  and  Scots,  why  in  Russia  the  recmits 
are  so  introduced  that  the  interior  regiments  get  their  continr 
grnts  from  the  frontiers  and  the  frontier  regiments  theirs  from 
the  interior.  Caprivi  told,  by  accident,  what  everybody  knows 
or  at  least  feels, — to  wit,  that  the  existing  order  exists  not  be- 
cause it  most  exist  or  because  the  people  wills  its  existence,  but 
because  the  government's  force,  the  army  with  its  bribed  petty 
officers  and  olBcers  and  generals  keeps  it  np." 

Tolstoy  says  that  the  onchristianness  of  the  State  comes  to 
light  most  plainly  in  the  general  obligation  to  military  service— 
'*every  man  has  to  take  in  hand  deadly  weapons,  a  gun,  a  knife; 
and,  if  he  does  not  have  to  kill,  at  least  he  does  have  to  load  the 
gun  and  sharpen  the  knife, — that  is,  be  rrndy  for  killing.**  He 
says  that  sucli  things  are  possible  only  by  "a  higldy  artificial 
organization,  created  with  the  hrip  of  scientific  progress,  in 
which  all  mm  are  bewitched  into  a  circle  of  violence  from  which 
they  cannot  free  themselves."  Tolstoy  says  tliat  at  present  this 
circle  consists  of  four  means  of  Inflnence,  (1)  "the  hypnotisaium 
of  the  people*^  which  leads  men  to  "the  erroneous  opinion  that 
the  existing  order  Is  nnchangeable  and  most  be  upheld,  while  in 
reality  it  is  uichangeable  only  by  its  being  npheld"  (this  hypno- 
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tization  is  accomplished  '"by  fomenting  the  two  forms  of  super- 
BtiUon  called  religion  and  patriotism";  it  "begins  its  influence 
even  In  chUdhood^  and  eontinoes  it  till  death") ;  (2)  "hriberif," 
ie.y  "in  taking  from  tiie  laboring  populace  its  ireaJtb,  hy  money 
taxes,  and  dividing  this  among  the  officials,  who,  for  this  pay, 
must  maintain  and  strenpcthen  the  enslavement  of  the  people") ; 
(S)  "intimulatwn"  which  "consists  in  setting  down  the  present 
State  order — <jf  whatrvrr  sort,  be  it  a  free  repuhlican  order  or 
be  it  the  most  grossly  despotic — as  sometliing  sacred  and  un- 
changeable, and  imposing  the  most  frightful  penalties  npon 
every  attempt  to  change  it;"  and  (i)  to  "separate  a  certain 
part  of  all  the  men  wliom  th^  have  stupefied  and  bewitdied 
by  the  three  first  means,  and  subject  these  men  to  special  strong- 
er forms  of  stupefaction  and  bestialiiation,  so  tliat  they  become 
will-'less  tools  of  every  brutality  and  crndity  tliat  the  govern- 
ment sees  fit  to  resolve  upon/'  Tolstoy  says  this  is  done  in 
the  army,  to  which^  at  present,  nil  young  men  belong  by  virtue 
of  the  general  ohligation  to  miiitary  service. 

Tolstny  says,  "To-day  every  man  who  thinks,  however  little, 
sees  the  impossibility  of  keeping  on  witli  the  life  iiithcrto  lived, 
and  the  neoessify  of  determining  new  forms  of  life,"  for  the 
"Christian  hnmanity  of  our  time  most  miconditionally  renoonce 
the  heathen  forms  of  life  that  it  oondemns,  and  set  np  a  new 
life  on  the  Christian  bases  that  it  recognises,"  Bvt  how  can  Chris- 
tian love  take  the  place  of  the  State  which  protects  us  against 
the  bad  men  in  our  midst?  Tolstoy  retorts:  "But  who  nre  the 
bad  men  among  us?  If  there  once  were  such  men  three  nr  four 
centuries  ago,  when  people  still  paraded  warlike  arts  and  i  quip- 
mentii  and  looked  upon  killing  a  brilliant  deed,  they  are 
g!oae  to-day  anyhow;  nobody  any  longer  carries  weapons,  every- 
body acknowledges  the  commands  of  philanthropy.  Bat,  if  by 
the  men  from  whom  the  State  must  protect  us  we  mean  the 
criminals,  then  we  know  that  they  are  not  spedal  creatures  like 
the  wolf  among  the  sheep,  but  just  such  men  as  all  of  us,  who 
like  commiftin-r  crimes  as  little  as  vrr  do;  we  know  that  the 
activity  of  governments  with  their  cruel  forms  of  punishment, 
which  do  not  correspond  to  the  present  stage  of  morality,  their 
prisons^  tortures,  gallows,  guillotines,  contribute  more  to  the 
%arbarislng  of  the  people  than  do  their  culture,  and  lead  rather 
to  tiie  multiplication  than  to  the  diminution  of  soch  criminals" 
If  we  are  Christians  and  start  from  the  principle  that  "what  our 
life  exists  for  is  the  serving  of  otiiers^  tlioi  no  one  will  be 
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foolisli  enough  to  rob  men  that  serve  him  of  their  means  af  sup- 
port or  to  kill  them.  MiUncho-Maday  settled  among  the  wild- 
est so-called  'savages/  and  they  not  only  left  him  alive  but 

loved  him  and  submitted  to  his  anfliority,  solely  because  he  did 
not  fear  them,  asked  nothing  of  them,  and  did  them  good." 

IIow  in  tijc  future  societary  condition  (without  the  State)  can 
we  tiad  proLeetiou  against  external  enemies?  Tolstoy  reasons 
as  follows:  But  we  do  know  "that  the  nations  of  Europe  pro* 
fees  the  principles  of  liberty  and  fraternity,  and  therefore  need 
no  protection  against  each  other;  bat^  if  it  were  a  protection 
against  the  barbarians  thai  was  meant^  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
armies  that  are  now  kept  up  would  suffice.  State  authority  nofc 
merely  leaves  in  existence  tiie  danger  of  hostile  attacks,  but  even 
itself  provokes  this  dnnG^rr.'*  But.  snvs  Tolstoy,  "if  there  exist- 
ed a  community  of  Christians  ■who  did  evil  to  nobody  and  ^ave 
to  others  all  the  superfluous  products  of  their  labor,  tlien  no 
enemy,  neither  tiie  Germans  nor  the  Turk  nor  Ute  savage,  would 
kill  or  yez  such  men;  all  one  ooold  do  -would  be  to  take  froni 
them  what  they  were  ready  to  give  yolnntarlly  without  distin-* 
gnishlng  between  Rossians,  Germans,  Tories,  and  savages.** 

But  how  in  the  future  societary  condition-— without  the  Stale- 
are  institutions  of  education,  popular  culture,  religion,  com- 
merce, etc.,  to  be  possible?  Tolstoy  says:  "Perhaps  there  was 
once  a  time  when  men  lived  so  far  apart,  when  the  means  for 
coming  together  and  exelianging  thoughts  were  so  undeveloped, 
that  people  could  nut,  witliout  a  State  center,  discuss  and  agree 
on  any  matter  either  of  trade  and  economy  or  of  culture.  But 
to-day  this  sqsaration  no  longer  exists;  the  means  of  Inter- 
course have  developed  extraordinarily;  for  the  forming  of  socie* 
ties,  associationsj  corporations,  for  the  gath^ing  of  congresses 
and  the  creation  of  economic  and  political  institutions,  govern- 
ments are  not  needed;  nay,  in  most  casra  they  are  rather  a 
hindrance  than  a  help  toward  the  attainment  of  such  ends." 

A\Tiat  will  be  the  future  witiiout  the  St  ite?  Tolstoy  answers. 
"The  future  will  be  as  circumstances  and  men  shall  make  it."  .  .  . 
"Men  say,  *\Vhat  will  the  new  orders  be  like,  that  are  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  ones  ?  So  long  as  we  do  not  know  what 
fom  onr  life  will  take  In  fntore  we  wSl  not  go  forward,  we  will 
not  stir  from  this  spotV*  •  •  •  "If  Columbns  had  gone  to  mak- 
ing snch  observations,  he  wonid  never  have  weired  anchor.  It 
was  insanity  to  steer  across  an  ocean  that  no  man  had  ever 
yet  sailed  npon  toward  a  land  whose  eadstence  was  a  qnestiom 
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With  tliis  haiaxAtf,  be  dlacovered  the  New  World.  It  would 
ecrtainly  be  more  convenient  if  nations  had  notbing  to  do  but 
move  ont  of  one  ready-furnished  mansion  into  another  and  a 
better;  only,  by  bad  luck,  there  is  nobody  there  to  furnish  the 

new  quarters."  But  what  disquiets  men  in  thrir  imagining  of  the 
future,  says  Tolstoy,  is  "les<;  the  question  'What  will  be?'  They 
are  tormented  by  the  question,  'How  are  we  to  live  without 
all  the  familiar  conditions  of  our  existence,  that  are  called 
science,  art,  civilization,  culture?'  .  .  .  But  all  these,  bear  in 
tnind^  are  only  fonns  in  wliich  truth  appears.  Tbe  change  tfaat 
lies  before  ns  will  be  an  approach  to  the  troth  and  its  realisa- 
tion. How  can  the  forms  in  which  the  troth  appears  be  brought 
to  nanght  by  an  approach  to  the  tmth^  They  will  be  made 
different,  better,  higher,  but  by  no  means  will  they  be  brought 
to  naught.  Only  that  which  was  false  in  the  forms  of  its  ap- 
pearance hitherto  will  be  brought  to  naught;  what  was  genuine 
will  but  unfold  itself  the  more  splendidly."  .  .  .  "If  the  in- 
dividual man's  life  were  completely  known  to  him  when  he  passes 
from  one  stage  of  maturity  to  another^  he  would  have  no  reason 
for  living.  So  it  is  with  the  life  of  mankind  too ;  if  at  its  entrance 
npon  •  new  stage  of  growth  a  programme  laj  before  it  already 
drawn  up,  tliis  would  be  the  surest  sign  that  it  was  not  alive, 
not  progressing,  bat  that  it  was  sticking  at  one  point.  The  de- 
tails of  a  new  ordfr  of  life  cannot  be  known  to  us,  they  have 
to  be  worked  out  by  us  ourselves.  Life  consists  only  in  Irnrn- 
incr  to  know  the  unknown,  and  putting  our  action  in  harmony 
with  the  new  knowledge.  In  this  consists  the  life  of  the  in- 
diTidnalf  in  this  the  life  of  human  societies  and  of  humanity." 

In  regard  to  property  Tolstoy  says  it  offends  against  love, 
especially  against  the  commandment  not  to  resist  evil  by  force; 
it  is  also  against  the  maxim  that  for  love  "all  men  are  God*8 
sons  and  there  is  equality  among  tbem  all."  Tolstoy  says  that 
the  rich  are  under  "guilt  by  the  very  fnct  that  they  are  rich." 
He  says  that  it  is  "a  crime,"  that  tens  of  thousands  of  "hungry, 
cold,  deeply  detiradcd  human  beings  are  living  in  Moscow  while 
1  with  a  few  thousand  others  have  tenderloin  and  sturgeon  for 
dinner  and  cover  horses  and  floors  with  blankets  and  carpets." 
He  dalms  that  property  divides  men  into  *'two  castes,  an  op- 
pressed laboring  esiste  that  famishes  and  suffers  and  an  idle 
oppressing  caste  that  enjoys  and  lives  in  superfluity.  •  •  •  We 
are  all  brothers,  and  yet  every  morning  my  brother  or  my  sister 
carries  out  my  dishes.  We  are  all  brothers,  but  eveiy  morning 
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I  bave  lo  liave  my  cigar,  my  sugar,  my  minor,  and  other  sneli 
tfaingi,  in  whose  production  healtiiy  brothers  and  sisters,  people 
like  me,  have  sacrificed  and  are  sacrificing  their  health."  .  .  . 

"I  spend  all  my  "whole  life  in  the  fnllowinj^  way:  I  cat,  talk 
and  listen;  eat,  write,  and  read — that  is,  talk  and  listen  again; 
eat  and  play,  eat,  talk,  and  listen  again,  eat  and  go  to  hcd;  and 
so  it  goes  on,  one  day  like  another.  I  cannot  do,  do  not  know 
how  to  do,  any  thing  beyond  thi^.  Andf  that  I  may  be  able  to 
do  this,  the  porter,  the  fanner,  the  oook,  the  code's  maid,  the 
lackey,  the  coachman,  the  laondress,  must  work  from  moming 
till  night,  not  to  speak  of  the  work  of  other  men  which  is  iieoes- 
saiy  in  order  that  those  coachmen,  cooks,  lackeys,  and  so  on  maj 
have  all  that  they  need  when  they  work  for  me — the  axes,  bar- 
rAn,  hrushes,  dishos,  fnrnitnro,  likewise  the  wax,  the  blacking, 
the  kerosene,  the  hay,  the  wood,  the  beef.  Ail  of  them  have  to 
work  day  and  day,  early  and  late,  that  I  may  be  able  to  talk, 
eat,  and  sleep."  .  .  .  *'Therc  can  be  no  fxirmer  without  land 
that  he  tills,  without  scythes,  wagons,  and  horses;  no  shoemaker 
is  possible  witfaoat  a  house  hailt  on  the  earth,  without  water,  air, 
and  took;"  hnt,  says  Tolstoy,  property  means  that  in  many  cases 
"the  farmer  possesses  no  land,  no  horses,  no  scythe,  the  shoemaker 
no  house,  no  water,  no  awl;  that  somebody  is  keeping  these 
things  hick  from  them."  This  lends,  says  Tol'^toy,  to  the  eon- 
sequcTice  "that  for  a  large  fraction  of  the  workers  the  natural 
condilions  of  production  are  deranged,  that  this  fraction  is 
necessitated  to  use  other  people's  stock,"  and  may  by  the  owner 
of  the  stock  be  compelled  "to  work  not  on  their  own  account, 
bat  for  an  employer." 

Tolstoy  poit^  also  bow  the  significance  of  property  as  mak- 
ing  the  poor  dependent  on  the  rich  becomes  especially  prominent 
in  the  case  of  money.  He  says:  ''Money  is  value  that  remains 
always  equal,  that  always  ranks  as  correct  and  legal,"  and  con- 
sequently, as  the  snying  is,  "he  who  has  money  has  in  his  pocket 
those  wlio  have  none."  .  .  .  Money  is  a  new  form  of  slavery/ 
distingin'shed  from  the  old  solely  by  its  impersonality,  by  the 
lack  of  any  human  relation  between  the  mai>tcr  and  the  slave"; 
for  "the  essence  of  all  slavery  consists  in  drawing  the  benefit  of 
another^s  labor-force  by  compulsion,  and  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  the  drawing  of  this  benefit  is  founded  upon  property 
in  the  slave  or  upon  property  in  money  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  other  man."  .  .  .  "Now,  honestly,  of  what  sort  is  my 
monej,  and  how  JiaTC  I  come  by  it?   I  got  part  for  the  land 
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that  I  inherited  from  my  father.  The  peasant  sold  bis  last 
•lieep,  hli  last  cow,  to  pay  me  fUs  mmuj.  Another  part  of  my 
asaeta  consists  of  the  sums  which  I  have  lecdved  for  1117  literary 
productions,  my  books.  If  my  books  are  bannfol,  then  hy  them 
I  bare  seduced  the  purchasers  to  evil  and  have  acquired  the 
money  by  bad  means.  If,  on  the  contrary^  my  boolts  are  useful 
to  people,  the  case  is  still  worse;  I  Invf  not  given  them  without 
ceremony  to  those  who  had  a  use  for  them,  but  have  said  'Give 
me  seventeen  rubles  and  you  shall  have  thcDi,'  and,  as  in  the 
other  case,  the  peasant  sold  his  last  .sliecp^  so  here  the  poor  stu- 
dent or  teacher,  and  many  other  poor  person,  have  denied  tbcm^ 
•elves  the  plainest  necessities  to  give  me  the  money.  And  thns  I 
have  piled  np  a  quantify  of  such  mon^,  and  what  do  I  do  with 
it?  I  bring  it  to  the  city  and  give  it  to  tlie  poor  here  on  con* 
dition  that  they  satisfy  all  my  whims,  that  they  come  after  me 
into  the  city  to  cTenn  the  sidewalks  for  me,  and  to  make  me 
lamps,  shoes,  niul  so  forth,  in  the  factories.  With  my  money  I 
take  all  their  products  to  myself,  and  I  take  pnins  to  give  them 
as  little  OS  possible  and  get  from  Uicm  as  niucii  as  possible  for 
it  And  then  all  at  once,  quite  unexpectedly,  I  begin  to  dis- 
trOynte  to  the  poor  this  same  money  gratis— not  to  all,  hat  arhi* 
bnarOy  to  any  whom  I  happen  to  take  np  at  random." 

Tolstoy  says  that  property  is  upheld  by  the  police  and  the 
army:  "We  may  act  as  if  we  did  not  see  the  policeman  walk- 
ing up  and  down  before  tlic  window  with  loadV^d  revolver  to  pro- 
tect m  wliile  we  eat  a  savory  meal  or  look  at  a  new  play,  and 
as  if  we  had  no  inkling  of  the  soldiers  who  are  every  moment 
ready  to  go  with  rifle  and  cartridges  where  any  one  tries  to 
infringe  on  our  property.  Yet  we  well  know,  if  we  can  finish 
our  meal  and  see  the  new  play  in  peace,  if  we  can  dllve  out  or 
hont  or  attend  a  festival  or  a  race  nndistarbed,  we  have  to  thank 
for  this  oDly  the  policeman's  bullet  and  the  soldier's  weapon, 
which  are  ready  to  pierce  the  poor  victim  of  hunger  who  looks 
npon  our  enjoyments  from  his  comer  with  grumbling  stomach, 
and  who  would  at  once  disturb  tTiem  if  thr  policeman  with  his 
revolver  went  away,  or  if  in  the  barracks  there  were  no 
longer  any  soldiers  standing  ready  to  appear  at  our  first 
call."  .  .  .  "If  there  did  not  exist  these  men  who  are  ready  to 
discipline  or  Idll  any  one  whatever  at  the  word  of  command,  no 
one  wonld  dare  assert  what  the  non-laboring  landlords  now  do  all 
of  them  so  confidently  assert, — that  the  soil  which  snrronnds  the 
peasants  who  die  off  for  lack  of  land  Is  the  property  of  a  man 
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who  does  not  work  on  II";  it  wonid  "not  eome  into  tbe  head  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  to  take  from  the  peasants  •  forest  that 
has  grown  up  nnder  their  eyes,"  nor  would  any  one  saj  "that 

tlie  stores  of  grain  accumulated  by  f  raud  in  the  midst  of  a  stanr* 
in<^  population  most  remaul  unscathed  that  the  merchant  may 
have  his  profit." 

According  to  Tolstoy,  every  man  who  works  as  he  has  strength 
should  liave  so  much  as  he  needs  and  no  more.  This  is  a  cor- 
ollary from  two  precepts  which  follow  from  the  law  of  love. 
The  first  of  these  precepts  says^  Man  9kaU  "atk  no  fDorh  from 
eihert,  hut  himtelf  devoU  kU  whole  life  to  work  for  othen, 
Man  live*  not  to  he  eerved  hwi  to  eerve.**  The  second  precept 
says,  "Share  what  ffou  have  mith  the  poors  gather  no  riehee/' 
Tolstoy  adds:  "To  the  question  of  his  hearers,  what  they  were 
to  do,  John  the  Baptist  give  the  short,  clear,  simple  answer, 
'lie  who  hath  two  coats,  let  him  share  with  him  wlio  hath  none; 
and  he  who  hath  food  let  him  do  like  wise'  (Luke  S.  10-11). 
And  Christ  too  made  the  same  declaration  several  times,  only 
still  more  unambiguously  and  clearly.  He  said^  'Blessed  are 
the  poor,  woe  to  the  rich.'  He  said  that  one  eoold  not  serve 
God  and  Mammon  at  onee.  He  not  only  forbade  his  disciples 
to  take  money,  but  also  to  have  two  garments.  He  told  tbe  rich 
young  man  that  because  he  was  rich  he  could  not  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  that  a  camel  should  sooner  go  through 
a  needle's  eye  than  a  rich  man  come  into  heaven.  He  said  that 
he  whft  did  not  forsake  everything — house,  children,  lands — to 
follow  him  could  not  be  his  disciple.  He  told  his  hearers  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  who  did  nothing  bad  except  that  he— 
like  our  rich  men — clotlicd  himself  in  costly  apparel  and  fed  him- 
self on  savory  food  and  drink,  and  who  plunged  his  soul  into 
perdition  by  this  alone,  and  of  the  poor  liaBams  who  did  noth* 
ing  good  and  who  entered  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  only 
becanse  he  was  a  beggar." 

In  order  to  give  a  concrete  example  of  Christian  distribotion 
of  gooflv,  Tdlstoy  cites  the  Russian  colonists.  He  says:  "These 
colonists  arrive  on  t!ir  soil,  settle,  and  begin  to  work,  and  no  one 
of  them  takes  it  into  liis  head  that  any  one  who  does  not  begin 
to  make  use  of  the  land  can  have  any  right  to  it;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  colonists  regard  the  ground  a  priori  as  common  prop* 
erfy,  and  consider  It  altogether  justiflabk  Hiat  everybody  plows 
and  reaps  where  he  chooses.  For  working  the  fields,  for  start- 
ing gardens,  and  for  bnilding  houses,  they  proenre  implements; 
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and  here  too  it  doea  not  suggest  itself  to  them  that  tliese  could 
of  themselTCS  produce  any  income — on  the  contrary^  the  colonists 
look  npon  any  pro6t  from  the  mcnns  of  labor,  any  interest  for 
grain  Irnt,  etc,  as  nn  injnsticc.  They  work  on  rmsterless 
land  with  tin  ir  own  ni(  an.s  or  with  means  borrowed  tree  of  in- 
terest, either  each  for  hinisclf  or  all  together  on  joint  account. 
In  talking  of  such  fellowiihip  I  am  not  setting  forth  fancies^  but 
onlj  describing  what  has  gone  on  at  all  times^  what  is  even  at 
present  taking  place  not  only  among  the  Russian  colonists  hot 
ereijr  where  where  man's  natural  condition  is  not  jet  deranged 
hy  come  circmnstance  or  other.  I  am  describing  what  seems 
to  everybody  natural  and  rational.  The  men  settle  on  the  soil 
and  go  each  one  to  work,  make  their  implements,  and  do  their 
labor.  If  they  think  it  advantageous  to  work  jointly,  lliey  form 
a  labor  company."  But,  in  individual  business,  as  w(  I]  is  in  col- 
lective industry,  says  Tolstoy,  "neither  the  water  nor  the  ground 
nor  the  garments  nor  the  plow  can  belong  to  anybody  save 
him  who  drinks  the  watevj  wears  the  garments^  and  uses  the 
plow;  for  all  these  things  are  necessary  only  to  him  who  puts 
them  to  use."  He  najB  that  one  can  call  "only  his  labor  his 
own/'  but  if  one  has  as  much  as  one  needs. 

How  to  renli'/e  this  dream  of  Count  Tol«?toy?  The  first  step 
in  realization  of  it  is  "that  an  order  of  life  corresponding  to 
our  know  led  cje  may  take  place  of  the  order  contrary  to  it,  the 
present  antiijuated  public  opinion  must  first  be  replaced  by  a 
new  and  living  one."  According  to  Tolstoy,  it  U  not  deeds  of 
mU  writ  that  bring  to  pat9  the  grandett  tmd  mo$t  tignificand 
thangei  ta  the  Ufe  of  ikifSMmtfy,  ^'iieifAer  ike  fitting  out  of 
armiee  a  mUlion  Hrong  nor  the  comtructum  of  roads  and  engines, 
neither  the  or^misotion  of  expositions  nor  the  formation  of 
trade-unions,  neither  revolutions,  barricades,  and  explosions  nor 
inventions  in  arrial  n(wigation — but  the  changes  of  pnhlic  opin- 
ion, and  these  alone"  Tolstoy  says  that  this  liberation  is  pos- 
sible only  "by  n  change  in  our  conception  of  life";  everything 
depends  on  the  force  with  which  each  individual  man  becomes 
emudoos  of  Christian  tmih*';  "know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free." 

The  best  means  for  bringing  about  the  necessary  revolution 
in  public  opinion  is  that  the  men  who  have  learned  to  know 
the  truth  should  testify  to  it  by  deed,  for  according  to  Tolstoy, 
"The  Christian  knows  tlio  truth  only  in  order  to  testify  to  it 
before  those  who  do  not  Juiow  it,"  and  that  "by  deed."  Mother 
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mrnns,  though  a  less  effective  one,  for  bringing  about  the  revo- 
lution in  public  opinion,  and  this  "jou  can  always"  employ,  is 
that  the  mm  who  have  learned  to  know  the  truth  should  "speaic 
it  out  fraiikly."  Tolstov  savs:  **Not  billions  of  rubles,  not  mil- 
Hons  of  soldiers^  no  institutions^  wars^  or  revolutions^  have  so 
much  power  as  fbe  simple  declaration  of  a  free  man  that  lie 
considers  something  to  be  right  or  irrong.  If  a  free  man 
speaks  out  honestly  what  he  thinks  and  feels,  in  the  midst  of 
thousands  who  in  word  and  act  stand  for  the  very  contrary, 
one  might  think  he  must  remain  isolated.  But  usually  it  is  other- 
wise; all,  or  most,  have  long  been  privately  thinking  and  feel- 
ing in  tl:r  same  way;  and  then  what  to-day  is  still  an  individual's 
new  opinion  will  perhaps  to-morrow  be  already  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  majority.  "Men  are  to  bring  about  the  change  them- 
selves; they  are  "no  longer  to  wait  for  somebody  to  come  and 
help  them,  be  it  Christ  in  the  clouds  with  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  be  it  a  historic  law  or  a  differential  or  integral  law  of 
forces.  Nobody  will  help  us  if  we  do  not  help  ourselves."  But 
it  is  not  by  violence  that  men  are  to  bring  about  the  change, 
for  Tolstoy  clearly  says:  "Revolutionary  enemies  fight  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  outsiflp;  Christianity  does  not  fi^rht  at  all  but 
wrrcks  its  foundations  f  rom  within.**  ...  "The  Christian  frees 
himself  from  all  human  authority  by  recognizing  as  sole  plumb- 
line  for  his  life  and  the  lives  of  others  the  divine  law  of  love 
that  is  implanted  in  man's  soul  and  has  been  brought  into  con- 
sciousness by  Christ*'  The  individual  must  not  th&k  it  will  be 
useless  if  he  alone  oonforms  his  life  to  Christ's  teaching.  The 
Impulse  given  by  individuals  wlU  provoke  a  movement  that  goes 
on  faster  and  faster,  wider  and  wider,  avalanche-like,  suddenly 
sweeps  along  the  masses,  and  brings  about  the  new  order  of  life. 
Then  the  time,  says  Tolstoy,  is  come  "when  all  men  arc  filled 
with  God,  shun  war,  beat  tlieir  swords  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hool^s ;  that  is,  in  our  language,  when  the 
prisons  and  fortresses  are  empty,  when  the  gallows,  rifles,  and 
cannon  are  out  of  use.  What  seemed  a  dream  has  found  its 
fulfilment  in  a  new  form  of  life." 

No  doubt,  these  dreams  of  Tolstoj  are  very  hard  to 
realize  at  present.    If  he  were  alive  to-day  he  would,  like  his 

noble  son  Hjh,  not  ac^ree  with  the  peace  Russia  made 
with  the  Germans.   Many  call  Tolstoy's  ideas  "anarchistic,'* 
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because  Tolstoy  like  all  great  prophets  preaches  what  ought 
to  bo  rather  than  what  can  be  done.  Nevertheless,  the  spirit 
of  the  Tolstoys  and  their  great  te.'xcher  is  similar  to  tliat 
of  other  Slavic  religious  sects — a  strife  for  better^  Cbristion 
living,  a  realization  of  real  Christian  Humanity. 

Other  RiMsiaii  wcta^  taking  a  more  moderate  course,  but 
influenced  by  the  same  principle,  fled  from  the  contaminated 
haunts  of  civilisation  and  buried  themselves  in  deep  recesses 
of  the  forests.  In  1850  Tzar  Nickolas  1st  bad  the  cells  of 
the  forest  dissenters  destroyed*  Formerly  some  of  them 
maintained  that  the  true  Peter,  White  Tzar^  {hclyj 
Car),  had  perished  at  sea,  and  that  a  Jew,  a  son  of  Satan 
married  to  a  German  wife,  had  usurped  his  place.  It  is  dliB- 
cult  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  sects.  In  1710  Procopius  Lu- 
pin was  condenmed  for  asserting  that  the  Church  had  lost  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  in  1714  Dmitri  Tvaritenev 
was  convicted  by  a  synod  of  spreading  Calvinistic  ideas. 
Senator  Laputl<in  wrote  in  180(5:  "No  sect  has  up  to  this 
time  been  so  earnestly  persecuted  as  the  Dukhobortzi;  and 
this  is  certainly  not  because  they  are  the  most  hannf uL" 

Conehuitm 

In  principle  all  these  sects  are  ^ure  Christians"  as  Count 
Tolstoy,  for  both  of  them  have  the  same  *Hone  of  souL** 
The  sombre  tales  of  Turgenyev,  Tolstoy,  Gogol  and  Dos- 
tojevsky,  and  others,  ^'reflect  pathetic  strug]£^es,  melancholy 
experiments,  often  made  in  remote  villages,  and  among  rude 
simple  souls.**  The  natural  melancholy  and  deeply  religious 
character  of  the  Slavic  temperament,  the  vuit  monotonous 
landscapes  and  the  miseries  of  the  peasants'  lives  niuke  them 
eager  for  the  emotional  outlets  of  their  respective  sects. 
Without  praising  or  condemning  theological  doctrines  of 
these  souls  which  are,  no  doubt,  exhibiting  a  dying-cry  for 
Hdigion,  the  psychologists  have  here  a  strange  phenomenon 
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to  ezplaiiiy  and  to  make  clear  in  oider  to  tmdentand  the  le* 
ligious  instmets  of  the  SUys.  If  the  form  of  these  instmctfl 
IB  rather  crude,  we  have  to  take  into  account  that  the  Slavi 
have  formed  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  the  invasions 
of  Huns,  Avars,  and  Turks,  and  have  again  and  again  re- 
pelled the  infidel,  saving  Europe  from  destruction.  Shall  the 
Slavs  saj:  *'Vndank  ist  dcr  Welt  Lohn!**  or  to  quote  the 
spirit  of  Schiller's  words:  "The  negro  has  done  his  duty,  so 
the  negro  can  go  now."  .  .  .  '^Fhe  Slav  patiently  says, 
the  Czech  proverb:  "Time  will  show  who  meant  and  who  did 
not  mean  faithfully  with  us."  .  .  . 

Do  we  have  the  right  to  condemn  the  Russian  Church? 
Baring  says  thai  "Beligion  in  Russia  is  a  part  of  patriot- 
ism. The  Russian  considers  that  a  man  who  is  not  Orthodox 
is  not  a  Russian.  He  divides  humanity,  roughly  into  two 
categories — ^the  Orthodox  and  the  heathen — ^just  as  the 
Greeks  divided  humanity  into  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  Not 
only  is  the  Church  of  Russia  a  national  church»  owing  to  the 
large  part  which  the  State»  the  Emperor*  and  the  civil  au- 
thority play  in  it,  but  in  Russia  religion  itself  becomes  a 
question  of  nationality,  nationalism,  and  patriotism.'*'* 
This  Church  has  been  able  to  give  a  people  who  could  contem- 
plate witii  mingled  reverence  :ind  ailinir.'ition  tlie  noble  traits 
of  pastors  such  as  Cyril,  Nikon,  Philip  Martyr,  Ilermogencs, 
and  Philaret,  or  of  pious  asceticism  such  as  were  Anthony, 
Thcodosius,  bergius,  nnd  Sozlus,  or  of  princes  like  Vladimir 
Monomachus,  Alexander  Nevsky,  and  Michael  Romanov. 
This  church  showed  its  willingness  to  cooperate  with  ear- 
nest Christian  churches.  (In  18^,  Palmer  visits  the  Russian 
Church  to  discuss  reunion.) 

In  his  recent  visit  to  Russia,  H.  G.  Wells    writes : 
'^Italy  abounds  in  noUe  churches  because  the  Italiana  are 
artists  and  architects,  and  a  church  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  old  English  social  system,  but  Moscow  glitters  with  two 
thousand  crosses  because  the  people  are  organically  Chris- 


Count  Leo  N.  Tolstoy 

Riwfaui;  the  icrcatest  author  of  tno<Iorn  ages;  the  only  man  who  is 
able  to  reconcile  the  ^last  Tthe  m<»ther  of  all  Rreat  religions)  with 
the  We«t  (the  Kuropean  philosophy  ami  science). 
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tian.  I  feel  in  Russia  ^hat  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
ani  in  a  country  where  C  hristianity  is  alive.  The  j^eople  I 
saw  crossini^  themselves  whenever  they  passed  a  church,  the 
bearded  men  who  kisaed  th/e  relics  in  the  Church  of  the  As- 
sumption, the  unkempt,  ^ave-eyed  pilgrim,  with  his  ragged 
bundle  on  his  back  and  bis  little  tea-kettle  slung  in  front  of 
bim»  vbom  I  sav  standing  qnite  still  beside  a  pillar  in  the 
same  chorch  have  no  parallels  in  England.'* 

Rathaj  Reynolds  writes  (in  his  M$f  Ruiikm  Twnr^  Lon* 
doily  Mills,  1913».XII-|-304)  in  much  the  same  strain: 

In  Rnssia  God  and  BBs  Mother,  saints  and  angels,  seem 
Hear;  men  rejoice  or  stand  ashamed  beneath  their  gaze. 
The  people  of  the  land  have  made  it  a  vast  sanctuary,  per- 
fumed with  prayer  and  filled  with  the  memories  of  heroes  of 
the  faith.  Saints  and  sinners,  believers  and  infidels,  are  af- 
fected by  its  atiiK)spliere ;  and  80  it  has  come  about  that  Rus- 
lia  is  the  land  of  ideals." 

Stephen  Graham  (in  his  Undiscovered  Rtusia,  London, 
Lane,  1912,  XYI+dST)  Speaks  with  glowing  admiration  of 
the  Russian  Church: 

**The  Holy  Church  is  wonderful.  It  is  the  only  fervid 
Imng  church  in  £urox)e.  It  lives  by  a  virtue  of  the  people 
who  compose  it.  If  tiie  priests  were  wood,  it  would  stall  be 
great.  The  worshippers  are  always  there  with  one  accord. 
Tbeie  are  always  strangers  in  the  churdieB,  always  pil* 
grins.  God  is  the  Word  that  writes  all  men  brothers  in 
Russia  and  all  women  sisters.  The  fact  behind  that  word  is 
the  fountain  of  hospitality  and  friendship.'* 

Selma  Lagerloef  (the  only  woman  winner  of  the  Noble 
Prize  for  Literature — a  prize  awarded  to  Kipling,  Maeter- 
linck, and  Hauptmann),  G.  Ferrero,  Stephen  Graham  and 
others  ^*ve  many  touching  descriptions  of  the  deep  religious 
feeUngs  of  Russians  and  other  Slavs.  Prof.  H.  A.  Miller 
•ays  that  the  Russian  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  *'has  de- 
veloped in  the  same  democratic  way  despite  efforts  to  ally  it 
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with  the  autocracy.  The  Orthodox  Church  is  magnificent 
in  equipment  and  ritual,  yet  it  offers  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  aristocratic  system  of  the  Roman  C  atliolic  Church. 
The  Russiaii  most  devoutly  takes  his  hat  off  when  passing 
a  church  or  holy  picture,  but  keeps  it  on  when  passing  a 
priest.  In  the  church  priest  and  people  mingle  freely,  and 
the  high  and  low  worship  standing  and  kneeling  side  by 
side.  This  democracy  was  no  part  of  the  original  ecclesiasti- 
cal purpose,  but  is  an  adaptation  to  the  customs  of  the 
peopW  Dr.  John  R.  Mott»  bead  of  the  War  Council  of 
the  Y.  SC.  C#  A.»  who  knows  Russia  well,  belieyes  that  Amer- 
ica's careless  attitude  toward  Russia  was  not  Christian*  He 
says:  "Tlic  Russians  arc  the  greatest  people  I  have  met 
in  the  forty-six  nations  I  have  visited.  Russians  are  the 
most  religious  people  I  have  visited.  The  Russians  also  are 
great  idealists — more  so  than  any  other  people.  Tiny  are 
the  most  patient  people  and  the  people  with  the  greatest 
willingness  to  make  sacrifice.  I  found  less  disorder  in  Ru8> 
sia  than  in  the  United  States.  I  agree  with  Senator  Root 
that  Russia  up  to  this  date  has  been  more  orderly  than 
some  of  the  countries  that  are  criticising  her."  (Dr.  Mott 
was  a  member  of  the  Root  commission). 

The  Slav  does  not  care  yerj  much  for  church  customs, 
as  it  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  Serbian  poet, 
Petar  Fetrorich-Njegush,  Prince  and  Bishop  of  Montene* 
gro:  *^o  not  ask  how  a  man  crosses  himself,  But  whose 
the  blood  that  warms  his  heart.  And  whose  the  blood  that 
nourished  liim."  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  Serln  in  prov- 
erb, "Love  your  brother,  whatever  his  faith."  Bishop  Nje- 
gush  did  not  speak  thus  from  a  lack  of  reverence,  but  rather 
because  of  his  heartfelt  piety.  He  conceived  religion  as  a 
force  for  unifying,  not  for  disuniting,  and  it  grieved  him  to 
see  In  his  country  everywhere  the  destructive  results  of 
religious  discord. 

.  The  Slavs  are  religious  in  a  simple  way,  but  not  fanatical 
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and  tHc  influence  of  the  priesthood  is  limited.  Many  ancient 
sii[i*  rstitions  lin/rcr,  no  doubt,  among  the  peasantry,  such 
115  tlie  Inl  ef  in  thv  vampire  and  the  evil  eyes;  witches  and 
ntTrofrninters  art'  numc^rous  and  are  much  consulted,  but  all 
iimv  tliinrf*;  ar*^'  j"sifrTii(ir!int  Ik  fore  the  deep  religious  feeling, 
they  are  the  principal  matters  of  j)opular  religion.  L.  E. 
Van  Nonnan  rightly  observes  that  the  artistic,  imaginative 
temperament  of  the  Slav  is  peculiarly  fertile  for  the  growth 
of  a  religious  fervor  and  devotion  perhaps  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  hmoanity*  Like  the  Celt»  he  is  a  poet  and 
nmsician  by  nature^  seeing  poetry  and  music  in  stones,  trees, 
and  rocks  where  the  more  ^'practicaF  people  can  discern 
oolj  material  facts  and  forces.  Selma  Lagerloef,  a  Ptot* 
€stant,  has  understood  (in  her  touching  description  of  Rus- 
nsn  pilgrims  in  Palestine)  the  true  significance  of  the  relig- 
ious impulse  which  leads  poor  Russian  muzhiks  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  which  draws  them  to  the  numlx'rless  churches  of 
the  vast  Russinn  Knij)ire.  Yes,  these  simple  people  cling  to 
the  belief  t!i;it  there  is  sonietliin^  else  in  God^s  world  besides 
toil  and  greed  -they  flock  tow  irds  the  Light,  ami  find  in  it 
the  justification  of  their  human  craving  for  peace  and  mercy. 

To  conclude:  the  main  significance  of  the  religious  church 
development  of  the  Slav  is  the  extent  to  which  it  became 
identified  with  his  national  aspirations,  in  the  higher,  broader 
sense  of  the  word.  Archibald  R.  and  Ethel  Colquhoun  say 
rinjbtly  in  their  The  Whkipoal  of  Europe  (New  York,  Dodd, 
Mead  k  Co.,  1907) : 

^t  is  not  surprising  that  so  democratic  a  people  would 
not  submit  easily  to  a  tyranny  in  matters  temporal  and  spir> 
itnal  alike  by  a  power  which  was  upheld  more  by  tradition 
tod  superstition  than  by  the  personal  force  behind  it.  In 
this  respect  the  Slavs  differ  utterly  from  the  Cremian,  Gallic 
and  Latin  races  to  whom  the  name  of  Rome  represented  a 
powtT  which  in  time  they  came  to  regard  as  sacred.  When 
the  temporal  Empire  fell  the  spiritual  one  succeeded  it,  until. 
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in  800  A*  D.,  the  revival  of  the  Imperial  tiUe  Ih  the  penon 
of  the  Frankish  king,  Charlemagne,  started  a  new  current 
of  sentiment  and  divided  men's  allegiance,  instead  of  center^ 

ing  it  still  more  firmly  on  Rome,  as  the  Pope  had  hoped.  The 
Slavic  part  of  the  population  always  resisted  this  domina- 
tion, whether  by  Pope  or  Emperor,  and  thus  we  find  the 
seeds  of  the  Reformation,  sown  in  England  by  Wycklif,  tak- 
ing root  in  Bohemia,  whence  they  were  never  eradicated,  and 
leading  to  a  national  struggle  with  German  influences.  Even 
the  German  reformation  was  looked  at  with  great  distrust 
by  the  Bohemian  Protestants,  who  are  more  in  sympathy 
with  Calvin  than  with  Luther.  The  unhappy  subjection  of 
80  large  a  portion  of  the  Slavs  by  the  Turks  kept  them  from 
the  influence  of  the  Reformation  period;  hence  the  Serhiansy 
the  Bulgarians  belong  to  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  communion. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  members  of  a  religious  sect 
of  Asiatic  origin  known  as  Bogumiles,  whose  doctrines  had 
spread  through  the  Balkans  and  even  through  southern 
Europe  to  Frances  being  obliged  after  the  Turkish  invasions 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  to  live  under  Turkish 
rule,  embraced  Mohammedanism  rather  than  bicomc  lioman 
Catholics,  as,  indeed,  did  many  Serbo-Croatian  families."  ^ 
The  multiplication  of  religious  sects  in  Russia  may  be  best 
regarded  as  a  vent  for  spiritual  life^  as  a  striving,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  political  f reedom»  for  a  certain  freedom  of  thouf^t. 
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mJLVlC  XTHICALrXOBAI.  IDBAU 

THE  Slam  Ethical  and  Mond  Ideals  are  yery  hard  to 
separate  from  those  of  their  religious  life.   Those  who 

studied  Slavic  folk  without  prejudice,  and  those  who  know 
the  works  of  Gogol,  Tolstoy,  Duijtoyevsky  and  Sicnkicwicz, 
Laza  K.  Lazarevich,  and  other  ^cat  Slavic  writers,  will  agree 
with  the  statement  of  Gogol,  that  the  main  characteristics 
and  vfiluc  of  the  Slavic  nature  consist  in  this:  *Hhat  it  is 
capable,  more  tlian  any  other,  of  receiving  the  noble  word 
of  the  Gospel,  which  leads  men  toward  perfection."  Pro- 
fenor  Tugan-Baranovsky  says  rightly,  ^'Religion  always 
was  and  remains  up  to  the  present  time,  one  of  the  most 
poverfukol  historical  forces.** 

Slavic  capacity  for  the  Ciospd  does  not  consist  so  much 
hi  the  werbcj  preaching  of  a  church  or  in  propagating  relig> 
ioos  dogmas  as  in  living  righteously.  BCany  Slavic  proverfas 
say  that  there  is  no  religion  without  good  deeds,  for  the 
question  is  not  so  much  to  think  well  as  to  live  well. 

Such  a  rcliG:ious  attitude  is  the  basis  of  Slavic  upright- 
ness, kindness  and  purity,  sensations  which  are  experienced 
by  all  individuals  of  the  Slavic  melancholic  temperament, 
by  all  meditative  peoples.  This  melancholy  religious  trait 
of  the  Slav  is  expressed  by  Zhukovsky : 

To  speak  the  truths  the  grave  for  me  has  no  tenors^ 
And  ny  heart  with  sad  yearning  awaits  tiie  hour. 

When  I  must  render  to  Him  who  gave  it, 
■The  life  that  has  been  to  mc  a  joyless  burden 
That  has  brought  with  it  no  single  joy, 
And  long  has  lost  the  golden  promise  of  hope." 
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Slavic  peoples  exhibit  the  Christian  patience  in  Buffer^ 
ing;  tlieir  pity  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  is  more  than  a 
mere  occasional  manifestation  of  individual  feeling.  With- 
out the  inner  motive,  all  outer  manifestations  of  creed  are 
valvieloss.  ".Esthetic  is  the  Cain  who  killed  his  brother  Abel 
(Jithics),"  declared  the  great  Slavic  critic,  Mikhailovsky. 

Count  Leo  Toktoyt  in  his  passion  for  morality,  denied 
and  despised  his  own  splendid  achievements  in  art,  by  say- 
ing: *'Let  art  and  the  whole  tremendous  fabric  of  modem 
civilisation  perish*  only  let  the  soul  of  man  find  salvation 
and  peaoe.**  *  He  says  that,  **The  mission  of  art  In  our 
times  consists  in  transferring  from  the  sphere  of  reason  into 
the  sphere  of  feeling  that  truth  that  the  good  of  men  is  in 
their  union  among  themselves,  and  in  establishing  in  place  of 
the  now  existing  violence  that  kingdom  of  God,  that  is  love, 
which  to  us  appears  as  the  highest  aim  of  the  life  of  human- 
ity." ^  Many  educated  Slavs  do  not  believe  in  the  popular 
conception  of  God,  or  Law,  or  civil  Gfovemmrnt,  or  mar- 
riage, or  any  of  the  fundamental  inhibitions  of  present  so- 
ciety, but  their  daily  life  is  as  regular  and  as  conventional 
as  a  New  Englander's,  says  Professor  W.  L.  Phelps  of  Yale 
University.'  The  Polish  nation,  says  Brodzinski,  is  the 
Copeniicus  of  the  moral  world;  it  has  discovered  the  law  of 
the  attraction  of  all  races  to  the  central  moral  point— the 
idea  of  humanity;  it  was  granted  to  this  nation  to  bring  the 
rights  of  the  throne  and  of  the  people  into  equilibrium  on 
scales  the  beam  of  which  stood  fast  in  Heaven  itself.  And 
Turgenyev  gives  the  following  moral-ethical  advice  to  his 
Slavic  brothers  and  sisters:  "On  every  occasion,  when  you 
are  obliged  to  enter  upon  an  understanding,  ask  yourself :  are 
you  serving  Civilization  in  the  exact  and  strict  sense  of  the 
word  ?" 

Slavs  have  been  always  the  most  tolerant  people  in  mat- 
ters of  belief,  hence  the  readiness  with  which  they  adopted 
Christianity.  A  Serbian  proverb  says :  *'I  love  my  brother^ 
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vlifttever  his  f aitiu**  But  the  Slavs  are  also  trying  to  avoid 
a  confusion  of  real  rd^pon  and  real  Cbristfanity  as  a  his- 
torical reality,  for  the>ethical  ideals  of  Jesus  are  quite  difFep- 

ent  from  the  Christianity  of  the  dark  ages.  As  the  Saviour 
said:  ''No  man  can  serve  two  masters."  The  Slavs  are 
anxious  for  a  religion  according  to  the  form  of  Auguste 
Compte's — "religion  de  rhumaiiitS*'  (religion  of  humanity) 
or  Robcspicre's  ^'relirrlon  of  reason,"  or  the  "religion  of  mor- 
als" offered  by  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  or  perhaps 
the  "Neo-Buddhism,"  etc.  Such  an  ideal  is  in  truth  the  ideal 
of  all  mankind — ^it  is  called  Messiah  among  the  Jews ;  hero 
among  the  Greeks;  among  the  Christians,  Chrui;  and  cAm^ 
the  superior  man,  or  to  use  Nietzsche's  expression,  der 
Uebermenich  (the  overman  or  superman),  among  the  Chi- 
nese. And  for  that  reason  (hut  apparently  the  godlessness 
of  the  modem  world  is  really  a  wrestling  with  God  like  that 
of  Jacob»  and  modem  men  are  wrestling  with  God,  not  with 
the  Father  but  with  the  Son),  the  godless  men  of  to-day,  the 
wrestlers  with  Jesus  Christ  are  nearer  to  Christ  than  the 
Christians  are.  Here  is  the  "message"  of  Merezhkovsky : 
**And  Christ  seeing  that  he  has  not  prevailed  against  the 
world  will  say  to  it:  *L€t  not  go  for  the  day  breaketh.' 
And  the  world  will  srj  to  Christ:  *I  will  not  h  t  thee  go 
except  thou  bless  mc;  and  Christ  will  bless  it  in  the  morn- 
ing dawn,  in  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  third  cove- 
nant and  will  give  mankind  a  new  name,  the  name  of  God- 
Sonhood,  God-Mankind."  (In  1833,  Ivanov  paints  the  Ap- 
pearance of  the  Messiah  among  the  People). 

This  is  also  the  spirit  of  Tolstoy^s  words :  **I  see  hope  for 
08  all  only  in  the  return  of  Christianity.**  Tolstoy,  who  did 
not  beliere  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  denied  the  same  things 
which  are  denied  by  Oirist  Himself,  i.e.,  everything  which  is 
only  verbal  belief,  which  is  pure  Churchism.  If  there  is 
anything  magical  in  the  white  nian  which  is  able  to  unite 
flll  nations  on  earth,  it  is  the  re]i<4oijs-moral  life  and  life 
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teaching's,  a  religion  wliicli  is  cosniopolltan  rn'-hor  than  eth- 
nic or  Jintional.  The  philanthropic  work  during  the  famines 
of  1873  and  1891  gave  Tolstoy  an  impulse  for  the  "Simpli- 
fication of  Life"  which  filled  the  foreign  periodicals  with  sen- 
sational pictures  and  descriptions  of  him  in  a  cheap  shirt- 
blouse,  girded  with  a  rope,  with  bis  hands  on  a  plow,  tilling 
bis  estate,  at  Yasnaja  Polyana.  The  principle  of  simpli- 
fication was  carried  into  his  religious  beliefs — all  teaching 
not  coming  from  Jesus  Christ  Himsdf  was  ruthlessly  dis- 
carded, and  a  New  Gospel  reconstructed  from  the  old*  (In 
March,  1901,  the  Russian  Holy  Synod  issued  the  excom- 
munication with  which  he  had  been  threatened  for  about 
thirty  years.)  Tolstoy,  wlio  accepted  Christianity  in  the 
terms  of  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  reduced  the  teaciiings  of 
Christ  to  tlie  following  five  commandments: 

(1)  Never  fall  into  a  rage,  viz.,  be  at  peace  with  every- 
body; do  not  allow  yourself  to  consider  any  one  as  low  or 
stupid. 

(S)  Do  not  riolate  the  ri^ta  of  wedlock — Do  not  eommit 

aduUery. 

(8)  Take  no  oaiK  for  it  impds  men  to  sin;  Imow  that  it 
is  wrong,  and  bind  not  yourself  by  any  promise. 

(4)  Uie  no.vioienee  in  self-defeme^  for  human  vengeance 
or  justice  is  an  evil;  do  not,  under  any  pretext,  praetsce  it; 
bear  with  insults,  and  render  not  evil  for  evil. 

(5)  Make  no  war;  know  that  all  men  are  brothers,  the 
sons  of  one  father;  do  not  break  the  peace  with  any  on  ac- 
count of  difference  of  nationality. 

Tolstoy's  What  I  Belin^c  (also  known  in  English  as  Mf/ 
Religion^  1834)  is  a  socialistic  and  communistic  explana- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  which  really  forms  the  ethics  of  the 
Slavic  common  people.  Tolstoy  declares  here  that  non-re- 
sistance is  the  central  point  of  Christ's  teaching  and  urges 
a  literal  fulfilment  of  His  precepts.  According  to  this  re- 
l^^n  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  society  is  the  monarchical 
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Church,  because  it  supports  with  all  its  power  the  errors 
wliich  it  had  read  into  its  interpretation  of  Jesus's  doctrine. 
In  pUoe  of  this  false  light  of  Church  dogma,  which  miskads 
bdievers  and  lets  them  **go  into  the  pit,**  must  be  substi- 
tated  the  light  of  conscience;  one's  whole  conduct  must  be 
irradiated  bj  it,  by  submitting  each  of  his  acts  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  judge  which  we  feel  within  us,  ^  our  inner 
tribunal.**  Instead  of  written  law  Tolstoy  substituted  the 
supreme  law  of  love,  fraternity,  and  equal  opportunity.  Tor 
personal  commands  he  wrote:  "Be  pure,"  "Love  mankind.'' 
Then,  with  the  full  force  of  peasantism  upon  him,  he  said: 
**Do  thou  labor"  (this  pri  c<  })t  dates  from  the  writing  of 
Anrm  Kareninay  which  appeared  in  1875).  Christ  gave  hira 
the  principle  of  the  new  life,  the  peasant  showed  how  it  may 
be  accomplished.  He  says :  *'Do  not  lead  a  life  which  makes 
it  so  difficult  to  refrain  from  wrath,  from  not  committing 
adultery,  from  not  taking  oaths»  from  not  defending  your- 
self by  violence,  from  not  carrying  <m  war:  lead  a  life  which 
woidd  make  all  that  difficult  to  do.**  Then  he  suggests  not 
to  crush  at  pleasure  tiie  very  conditions  of  earthly  happi- 
ness ;  do  not  break  the  bond  which  unites  man  to  nature*  i.  e.9 
lead  fives  so  as  to  enjoy  **the  sky,  the  sun*  the  pure  air,  the 
earth  covered  with  vegetation  and  peopled  with  animals,"—^ 
become  a  rustic  instead  of  being  the  })usy,  weary?  sickly  ur- 
ban. Return  to  the  natural  law  of  labor; — of  labor  freely 
chosen  and  accomplished  with  pleasure,  of  physical  labor, 
the  source  of  appetite  and  sleep.  Have  a  family,  but  have 
the  joys  of  it  as  well  as  the  cares,  which  means — keep  your 
children  near  you,  do  not  intrust  their  education  to  stran- 
gers; do  not  imprison  them;  do  not  dnve  them  *4nto  physi- 
cal, moral  and  intellectual  corruption."  Then,  have  free  and 
affectionate  intercourse  with  all  men,  whatever  their  rank» 
their  nationality:  *The  peasant  and  wife  are  free  to  enter 
into  brotherly  rdations  with  eighty  miUions  of  workingmen, 
from  Arkhangel  to  Astrakhan,  without  waiting  for  ceremony . 
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or  instruction.  A  clerk  and  his  wife  find  hundreds  of  people 
who  are  their  equals ;  but  the  clerks  of  liigher  station  do  not 
recognize  them  as  their  equals,  and  they  in  their  turn  exclude 
their  inferiors.  A  wealthy  man  of  society  and  his  wife  have 
only  a  few  score  families  of  equal  distinctioii»  all  the  others 
are  unknown  to  them.  The  cabinet  minister  and  the  miUioiH 
aire  have  only  a  dozen  people  as  rich  and  as  important  as 
they  are.  For  emperors  and  kings*  the  circle  is  still  nar- 
rower. Is  it  not  like  a  prison*  where  each  prisoner  in  his 
cell  has  relations  only  with  one  or  two  jailers?*^  FinaUy, 
Tolstoy  asks  us  to  live  in  a  community,  in  hygienic  eondi* 
tions*  with  moral  habits,  which  bring  you  the  nearest  possible 
to  that  ideal  wliich  is  the  very  foundation  of  happiness,  as 
long  us  you  live,  death  witliout  disease,  when  existence  has 
reached  its  liiuita. 

Tolstoy  points  cut  that  the  hlglicr  one  rises  in  the  social 
scale,  the  farther  one  departs  from  this  ideal.  The  pic- 
ture which  he  paints  of  the  physical  pains  and  tortures  of 
the  wealthy  and  of  the  aristocratic,  of  those  whom  he  calls 
*<the  martyrs  of  the  religion  of  the  world*''  is  remarkably 
vigorous.  J.  J.  Rousseau's  declamation  against  the  pi«- 
tended  benefits  of  civilisation  here  finds  a  x>owerful  inter* 
preter*  for  in  Tolstoy's  conviction  that  the  simplest  folk 
were  far  more  often  possessed  of  the  essence  of  religion  than 
those  who  had  been  spoiled  by  civilization*  we  see  simply  am- 
plified the  belief  of  Rousseau*  expressed  in  his  ^^retum  to 
Nature."  That  Count  Tolstoy  was  influenced  by  the  illus- 
trious Frenchman,  there  is  no  doubt.  Tolstoy  confessed  to  a 
lifelong  admiration  for  Rousseau.  Just  five  years  before  his 
dramatic  death,  Tolstoy  wrote:  *'Rousseau  has  been  my 
teacher  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  of  fifteen.  Rousseau  and  the 
Bible  have  been  the  two  greatest  influences  in  my  life.*' 
Tolstoy's  infatuation  for  the  Emile  ou  sur  V education  and 
its  inspiring  influence  upon  his  unique  educational  experi- 
ment at  Yasnaya  Folyana  is  well-known  throughout  the 
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world.  Every  reader  of  Tolstoj^^'s  autobiographical  stories, 
e.speci.ally  Childhood  and  Youths  will  have  noticed  how  much 
their  author  owed  to  llousseairs  famouis  Confessions, 

Tolstoy  loved  and  worshipped  Rousseau's  La  NowaeUe 
Heloise,    Tolstoy  might  be  called  the  ^^Russian  Rousseau." 

Ernest  Dupuy,  in  his  Les  grands  maitres  de  la  LittSrature 
Russe  (Paris,  1885,  PP*)»  &sks»  'Does  that  mean  that 
Tolstoy  declaims?"  and  answers :  **No  one  is  more  in  earnest. 
It  IS  not  only  in  words  that  he  declares  war  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  society  recognized  and  defended  by  the  goyemroent 
of  his  country.  He  puts  the  doctrine  into  practice;  he  is 
ready  to  suffer  all  things  to  affirm  the  cause  of  Jesus.  His 
refusal  to  take  the  oath,  wluch  is  one  of  the  articles  of  his 
creed,  has  alrtjady  brought  upon  him  a  condemnation  from 
one  of  those  tribunals  which  he  himself  condemns  in  tlie 
name  of  the  maxim  of  the  Gospels,  Mudge  not.'  It  is  not 
credible  that  the  old  hero  of  the  wars  of  the  Cfinc.isns  and 
Crimea  compels  his  son  to  refuse  military  service,  as  was 
done  once  by  the  son  of  Sutayev,  the  raskolmk  of  Tver.  He 
would  have  liked  to  strip  himself  of  his  property,  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  socialistic  do^a  forbidding  inheritance  and 
property.  He  was  hindered  only  by  the  fear  of  trampling 
upon  the  liberty  and  the  conscience  of  others.  But  amid  the 
luxury  of  his  family  Count  Tolstoy  lives  the  life  of  a  poor 
man.  He  has  dropped  his  pen  as  a  novelist.  Clad  like  a 
muzhik,  he  wields  the  scythe  or  drives  the  plow;  between 
seedtime  and  harvest,  he  preaches  his  evangel.*'  And  in  this 
epoch,  wh<  ri  tlie  hurricane  of  madness  is  sweeping  the  earth, 
it  is  indeed  proper  to  consider  the  gigantic  work  of  Count 
Leo  Tolstoy  in  giving  humanity  the  Gospel  of  Love  and 
Non-Resistance, 

According  to  Count  dc  Vogiie  (b.  1848;  member  of  the 
Academy  and  Neo>Catholics)  all  the  great  efforts  of  the 
present  time  are  under  tlie  spell  of  the  words,  Miserior  super 
turham.  And  this  drop  of  mercy  falling  on  the  miseries  of 
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llie  old  world,  has  softened  human  nature  and  evolved  mod- 
em man,  giving  him  conceptions  of  morality,  sstheticism, 

politics  and  compassion,  l  liis  evangelic  iiilluence  on  the 
past  is  dcnitii  hy  many  civiiiztd  non-Slavic  thinkers.  The 
words  of  Vogiie  just  fit  here:  ''The  Koran  contains  a  beau- 
tiful saying,  'How  shall  we  know  that  the  end  of  the  world 
has  come?'  asked  the  Prophet.  ^It  is  when  on^  soul  can  no 
more  help  another,*  was  the  answer.  Praj  Heaven  that  the 
Russian  soul  may  yet  do  much  for  ourBr'(  See:  E.  Jf«  de 
VogiU,  Le  Roman  Russe,  Paris,  1886.) 

Sienkiewicz*8  Quo  Vadit  is  nothing  more  but  a  wood*  rful 
glorification  of  pure  Christianity,  of  Christian  ethics  and 
Christian  morality.  The  despised  Christian  people  of  Ne- 
ro's time  have  discovered  the  secret  of  earthly  life,  which 
the  Roman  culture  of  Petronius  sought  in  vain — it  was  hid- 
den from  the  learned  and  prudent  and  revealed  unto 
babes*  •  •  • 

Hie  key  of  Slavic  morality  is  not  the  oold*blooded  barbai^ 
ism  or  narrow-minded  nationalism  advocated  by  Bernhardi, 

Trcitschke,  ILis^e,  Bismarck,  Bulow,  Nicbuhr,  Mommsen, 
Droysen,  Hausser,  H.  von  Sybcl,  Lexis,  Lamprecht,  von 
Halle,  Albrecht  Wirth,  H.  St.  Chamberlain,  Wagner,  La- 
garde,  Waitz,  Maurer  and  others,  but  a  high  religious  moral 
postulate  expressed  so  beautifully  in  the  Serbian  heroic  bal- 
lads, where  a  queen-mother,  Yevrosima  (Euphrosyne),  says 
to  her  only  son,  Prince  Marko,  who  was  called  to  decide  to 
whom  belonged  the  Serbian  king's  crown  (to  his  father,  to  hb 
uncles,  or  to  the  real  heir,  a  poor  orphan) : 

"Let  not  my  rearing  be  accursed  in  thee,  the  son  I  bore. 
For  thy  fstiier  or  thy  breihien  speak  not  false^  whatever  the 
stress. 

But  according  to  the  Bving  God  speak  out  his  righteonsness. 

Hurt  not  spirit,  Marko^  save  thou  the  wul  my  90n, 

Bather  loee  life  than  the  eaul  ehould  have  a  slam  ihereaH,** 
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The  words  of  Christ,  **Who8oe^er  wiU  save  his  life  shaJl  lose 
it»  but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  save  it," 
are  realized  here.  This  Serbian  hero,  Marko  Kraljevich, 
when  he  met  his  death  in  the  battle  of  Rovina  (in  1899),  in 
Rumania,  is  said  to  have  pronounced  the  following'  memora- 
ble words:  "May  God  grant  the  victory  to  the  Chri>stiaub, 
even  if  I  h  ive  to  perish  amongst  them  first."  *  Many  Ser- 
bian proverbs  point  out  this  great  ethical  ideal :  "It  is  better 
to  suffer  injustice  than  to  commit  it."  "It  is  better  that 
our  body  be  in  rags  and  the  soul  in  silk,  than  to  have  a  body 
in  silk  and  the  soul  in  rags" ;  ^It  is  better  to  die  for  the  truth, 
than  to  live  and  be  guilty";  ^Be  the  father  to  virtues  and 
father-in-law  to  vices";  **A  nice  hope  is  better  than  poor 
behavior";  ''Better  to  die  honestly  than  to  live  dishon- 
estly'* ;  ^'It  is  better  to  have  a  good  reputation  than  to  have 
a  golden  bdt^;  ''It  is  better  to  be  poor  and  honest  than  rich 
and  dishonest'';  ^As  long  as  a  man  honours  himself  nobody 
can  dishonour  him'';  ^If  a  man  cannot  be  handsome  or  rich 
as  he  would  wish,  he  can  be  good  and  honest" ;  **It  is  better 
to  fight  with  a  brave  man  than  to  embrace  and  kiss  with  a 
coward";  "Do  good  and  ^ou  will  not  have  to  repent  it,  do 
evil,  and  you  will  have  to  expect  it";  "Who  do<is  guod  will 
receive  bcUir,  \shc)  dius  evil  will  receive  worse";  **In  evil 
days  the  man  slunvs  wliat  he  is";  "It  is  better  to  weep  with 
the  wise  than  to  sing  with  the  fool";  "If  a  man  is  difficult  to 
be  known,  find  out  with  whom  he  associates  and  you  will  then 
know  him" ;  "Where  there  is  no  fear  of  God  there  is  no  shame 
of  men";  **It  is  better  to  serve  a  good  man  than  to  give  orders 
to  a  bad  man,"  etc.  Moral  ideal  of  Vladimir  Solovyev  is: 
**Have  God  in  thyself"  and  "Treat  everything  in  the  manner 
of  God,"  Nikola  Pashich,  the  Serbian  Premier,  the  great 
South'Slavic  statesman,  and  the  political  eye  of  the  Jugo- 
slavia  or  South-Slavdom  (bw  1846),  says:  ''It  is  better  to 
die  in  beauty  than  to  live  under  disgrace."  Serbia  has  in- 
deed well  and  bravely  answered  the  great  question.  He  asked: 
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''What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gains  the  whole  world  and 
lose  h»  own  soul?'' 

In  a  Serbian  ballad  entitled  "Slavu  Slavi  Kraljevich 
Marko"  we  sec  Prince  Mai  ku  lionoritig  his  mother,  so  iiiiich 
so  that  iie  did  not  take  arms  (only  to  satisfy  his  dear 
mother),  although  he  km  w  that  in  this  way  his  life  is  endan- 
gered to  death.  In  another  poem,  "Sastala  se  chetiri  ta- 
bora,'*  from  which  we  have  taken  the  just  cited  lines»  Prince 
Marko,  who  puts  his  father  into  rage  (because  he  did  not 
saj  that  the  Serbian's  kingdom  belongs  to  him,  but  to  a  poor 
orphan,  who  is  the  only  real  successor  to  it),  and  his  father 
tries  to  kill  lum» — ^be,  Prince  Marko^  who  could^  according 
to  the  people's  imaginationy  conquer  the  whole  anny»  runs 
away  like  a  small  boj  before  his  father,  for  it  is  not  nice  to 
fight  his  father.  Unlike  Milosh  Obilich  and  Banovich  Stra- 
hinja,  who  are  personifications  of  perfect  virtue,  Prince 
Marko  is  a  burly  spoiled  child,  strong,  self-willed,  capricious, 
at  times  cruel,  hut  always  brave,  always  kind  to  the  weak, 
poor  and  frieiidl"  ss,  whether  they  be  fair  maidens  or  mere 
birds  of  i>rey,  and,  above  all,  always  a  devoted  son  to  hia 
old  mother.* 

Is  there  a  scientific  reason  for  the  above  mentioned  atti- 
tudes of  the  best  known  and  the  best  beloved  hero  of  the 
Serbian  ballads,  Prince  Marko?  Russian  proverbs  snyi 
^'Shame  is  worse  than  death,"  '^A  good  conscience  is  God'a 
eyes/'  **Man  carries  his  superiority  inside,  animals  carry 
theirs  outside,"  God  does  not  desert  you,  the  pigs  won't 
eat  you"  (an  historical  fact),  etc.  Serhian  proverbs  say: 
"Where  the  elders  are  not  heard,  there  God  does  not  help," 
''God  shuts  sometimes  one  door,  in  order  to  open  a  hundred 
other  doors";  "When  God  wills  not,  all  tlie  saints  together 
cannot  help."  A  Polish  proverb  says;  "Faith  piirccs  the 
very  wall,"  and  many  other  Slavic  proverbs  sound  like  that, 
and  there  is  truth  in  folk-philosophy,  as  is  well-known.  Tol- 
stoy's gospel  "Kesist  npt  evil"  means  nothing  more  than  a 
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vietory  of  the  spirit  over  the  body.  That  the  SlatB  are  liv- 
iBg  under  the  dominioii  of  leUgion  more  or  less  clearly  in- 
terpreted and  understood  is  shown  by  their  daily  greetings : 
**Crod  help  you  on  your  way,**  **6o  with  God,**  "May  God 
grant  it,**  etc.  But  this  Grod  is  not  the  Jehorah  of  the  Old 
Testament  who  throws  boiling  water  and  fiery  stones  on 
SoJom  and  (iuinorr.ih ;  He  is  not  the  one  wlio  in  the  name  of 
Moses  killed  many  Jews  when  he  returned  from  Mt.  Sinai; 
He  is  not  the  one  who  sent  the  flood  to  destroy  men, — He  is 
CioJ  who  is  patient,  quiet,  slow  and  still,  just  and  righteous, 
who  does  not  forget  anything  tliat  is  done  by  any  individual 
or  a  crowd  or  nation  or  race,  or  as  a  Serbian  proverb  says : 
**God  does  not  settle  His  accounts  with  men  eveij  Satordayy 
but  the  day  comes  on  which  He  settles  them.'' 

Beligion  and  morality  cannot  be  separated  in  Slavic  na- 
ture. The  nioral<«thical  sense  of  a  Slavic  hero  is  illustrated 
by  the  Serluan  Wilhehn  Telly  Prince  Markoy  who  on  Yanqtiislf 
ing  Musa  Kesedsiyay^  exdainis :  ^ Woe  unto  me,  for  I  have 
killed  a  better  man  than  myself!"  The  words  of  the  Serbian 
Bishop-poet,  Fetar  Petrovich  Njegosh,  are  very  fitting  for 
such  a  hero:  "Happy  is  he  who  lives  for  ever,  such  an  one 
had  indeed  good  cause  to  be  bom."  Compare  the  Slavic 
hero's  attitude  of  Prince  Maiko  with  that  of  the  famous 
Greek  Achilles,  who  mutilates  the  dead  body  of  his  rival.' 
Yes,  the  Iliad  is  one  long  recital  of  how  Diomedcs  and  Ajax> 
Sarpedon  and  Hector  killed. 

The  well-known  electrical  inventor,  Nikola  Tesla,  men- 
tions another  earlier  incarnation  of  Serbian  heroism:  '*It 
was  at  the  Kosovo  Polje  ^  that  Milosh  Obilich,  the  noblest  of 
Serbian  heroes,  fell,  after  killing  the  Sultan  Marat  II  in  the 
▼erj  midst  of  his  great  army*  Were  it  not  that  it  is  an  his- 
torical fact,  one  would  be  apt  to  consider  this  episode  a  myth, 
evolved  by  contact  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  races.  For  in 
Milosh  we  see  both  Leonidas  and  Mucius,*^  and  more  than 
this^  a  martyr^  for  be  does  not  die  an  easy  death  on  the  bat- 
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tlefield  like  the  Greek,  but  pays  for  his  dariBg  deed  with  a 
death  of  fearful  torture.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  the 
poetry  of  a  nation  capable  of  producing  such  heroes  should 
be  pervaded  with  a  spirit  of  nobility  and  chivalry.*^ 

The  author  of  Buried  Treamres,^^  D.  Mitrinovich,  says 
that  the  Serbian  naliujial  poitrv  "has  been  for  centuries  a 
life-force  of  the  Southern  Slav  nation,  because  morality  and 
life  are  oiil,  and  because  the  spirit  of  Serbian  beauty — bar- 
baric and  god-like — is  a  religion  in  poetry  and  a  moral  in 
art.  Without  fear  we  may  say  that  Serbian  ethics  are  the 
moMt  wonderf  ul  in  the  history  of  mamkvnd.  If  it  may  be  said 
of  any  nation  that  it  is  great  and  noble,  it  may  be  said  of 
the  Southern  Slavs.  Europe  does  not  realize  the  monstrous 
injustice  she  has  done  these  ^rbarous*  peoples.  They  are 
rather  a  heroic  and  mythical  than  a  barbaric  people.  It  is 
only  Austria-Hungary  who  regards  them  as  a  nation  of  anr 
archists  and  regicides.'' 

The  moral-ethical  ideals  of  other  small  Slavic  nations  are 
also  very  high  in  quality.  Let  us  take  the  Slovenes.  That 
they  were  not  without  a  moral-ethical  instinct  in  their  social 
institutions  is  indicated  by  the  stm  y  which  Louis  Leger,  the 
famous  student  of  Slavs  (he  married  a  Serbian  oinan  of 
Kagusa  in  DMmatia)  tells  of  a  curious  ancient  custom 
among  the  Slovenes  of  Cariuthia  at  the  installation  of  a  new 
Prince.  This  ceremony  took  place  near  the  town  CelovaCi 
better  known  by  its  Germanized  name,  Klagenfurt.  A  peas- 
ant mounted  on  a  rock  to  await  the  coming  of  the  new  Frince» 
who  advancedy  clothed  in  rustic  garments.  The  peasant 
asked:  '*Who  is  this  who  approaches?''  The  people  an- 
swered, ''It  is  the  Prince  of  this  land  The  peasant  then 
asked:  ''Is  he  a  good  judge?  Is  he  the  friend  of  truth?'' 
and  on  recdving  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  the  peasant  yield- 
ed his  place  to  the  new-comer,  who  mounted  the  rock  and, 
brand isl ling  his  sword,  swore  to  defend  the  roniitry  of  the 
biovenes.  Professor  of  Slavic  Philology  in  College  de  Frcmcc 
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and  member  of  the  French  Institute,  Louis  L^ger  remarks 

rightly  that  the  people  who  had  ima^ned  it  deserved  a  more 
brilliant  destiny,  or  in  the  words  of  the  Serbian  epic  hallads, 
"They  heaped  not  treasure  up  in  hills,  but  to  God  reared 
many  a  fane.  .  .  .** 

That  the  moral-ethical  ideals  of  the  Slav  are  very  high 
is  admitted  by  all  the  students  of  him.   Baring  says; 

"All  the  philosophy  and  wisdom  of  the  world  have  never 
improved  on  the  teachings  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity. 
What  the  individual  and  society  juted  to-day  is  not  Social- 
ism.  Communism,  or  Nihilism ;  no  temporary  palCatiye  sougjht 
in  political,  social,  or  financial  Reform;  what  each  needs  is  a 
dmer  personal  contact  with  the  simple  truths  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  last  word  on  all  political,  philosophical,  and 
social  questions  may  still  he  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Muunt.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Tolstoy,  after  a  varied 
and  long  experience  of  human  life,  after  reviewing  all  tlie 
systems  of  thought  that  havi'  influenced  modern  society, 
should  have  finally  arrived  and  found  rest  in  the  statements 
that  most  of  us  learned  in  childhood  from  our  mother's  lips." 
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flOCIAIrPOLITICAI.  TEAIT8 

SOCIAL-POLITICAL  traits  of  the  Slavs  might  be  best 
ilhistrated  by  their  social  and  political  ideals  as  indi- 
cated in  tht'ir  social  institutions,  marriage  and  lovt,  liberty 
and  war,  woiiian-question,  patriotism,  etc.  Althoup^h  some 
hints  of  these  traits  are  mentioned  above,  we  are  now  to  treat 
specifically  the  social-political  traits  of  the  Slavs  under 
four  headings,  classification  of  which  is,  no  doubt,  in  ab- 
stracto,  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
iwvrn  the  social-political  and  religious^moral  traits,  and  both 
of  them  are  many  times  very  hard  to  separate  from  the  in- 
tellectual-cultural and  temperamental  traits. 

The  civic  ideals  of  the  Slav  are  best  exemplified  in  the 
Russian  league  called  '^ir**  (communal  or  parish  village)* 
or  in  the  Russian  ^^Artcl,"  or  in  the  Serbian  ^'Zadruga" 
(communal  household)  or  in  the  Montenegrin  "Bratstvo** 
(biothcrhood)  and  "pleme"  (clan) — all  of  which  represent 
the  real  world  of  Slavic  peasants  and  their  fatherland.  And, 
ill  general,  the  Slavs  are  more  democratic  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  other  country. 

Professor  A.  H.  Miller  points  out  very  effectively  the  fact 
that  the  Russian  Empire  is  freer  than  Germany  and  Austro- 
Hungary,  when  he  says : 

'^Harmonious  human  relationships  arise  from  qualities 
which  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  dfliciency.  It  has  been  a 
shock  to  the  Germans  to  discover  that  in  spite  of  th»r  su- 
perlative efficiency  so  few  people  love  them.  Efficiency  de- 
pends on  complex  organization  with  authority  and  subor- 
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ifinah'on,  while  democracy  consists  in  self-direction,  and  its 
success  demands  the  acquiescence  of  individuals  to  the  will 
of  others  after  all  have  had  au  opportunily  of  expressing 
thcrnselvcs  freely.  Eventually  such  a  democratic  organiza- 
tion will  Ixcoiae  efficient,  but  this  is  a  secondary  rather  than 
a  primary  aim.  What  a  liussian  common  citizen  will  bring 
to  the  new  era  of  civilization  are  a  familiarity  with  demo- 
cratic practice  and  a  halnt  of  mutual  aid  and  co-operation 
iHucb  were  almost  universal  among  the  various  peoples  of 
Europe  a  few  centuries  ago,  and  which  have  disappeared 
almost  ever3nrbere, — The  American  traveller,  steeped  in  the 
traditions  of  Siberian  and  Russian  despotism,  once  across 
the  dreaded  border,  is  surprised  to  discover  his  fear  gradu- 
ally giving  way  to  a  feeling  of  freedom  and  ease  such  as  he 
not  known  in  Germany  and  Austria.  There  the  stern 
regulations  of  the  military  system  were  always  a])parent  and 
oppressive.  Here  one  gradually  realizes  that  he  is  left  to  do 
much  as  he  pleases  as  soon  as  he  has  confoniu  d  to  the  rc- 
ijuirements  of  passport  registration. — There  may  be  a  check 
of  his  self-esteem  as  he  finds  that  his  official  title  of  Herr 
Professor  or  Herr  Journalist  which  is  never  omitted  by  the 
Germans  is  now  dropped.  In  the  language  of  the  country 
^  has  become  simply  *Mr«*  Men  in  high  places,  such  as  the 
lieads  of  universities,  are  addressed  bj  their  coBeagotii  bj 
tlwir  first  names.  In  familiar  Russian  and  Polish  novels 
n  find  noUemen  and  military  leaders  regularly  given  the 
title  of  *Pan*  (Mr.),  which  is  a  term  of  respect  but  not  of 
distinction.  The  relation  of  nobleman  to  peasant  is  not 
nuiinly  that  of  superiority  and  servility,  but  of  the  older 
and  younger  brotlicr.  The  name  Little  Father  wliich  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Tzar  expresses  the  attitude  of  familiarity  rather 
than  of  awe. — Compare  this  with  tlie  worship  of  the  uniform 
m  Germany,  where  a  policeman  will  not  answer  your  ques- 
tion unlets  you  salute  him,  and  an  omitted  title  is  an  insult«» 
^  Petvograd  during  student  riots  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
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thing  for  stuidents  to  lack  the  shins  of  the  police  with  im- 
punity; and  in  Russia  officers  and  soldiers  are  more  nearly 
comrades  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.**  That 

there  is  no  class  feeling  even  among  the  Russian  soldiers  Is 

sliown  by  M.  Baring,  wlio  in  his  above  cited  book  says  (pp. 

that  the  "Russian  soldiers  have  little  class  fuLlmg. 
'i  livy  iievtr,  like  the  Prussians,  form  a  military  caste,  Jis- 
tinct  from  the  people.  Tliey  have  no  morgue^  no  cruel 
haughtiness.  While  the  German  officer,  rv(  n  when  his  educa- 
tion is  tiie  best,  feels  himself  to  be  a  sort  of  priest, — a  mili- 
tary sacerdos — ^the  Russian  officer,  even  when  he  is  rude,  is, 
accordinf^  to  his  own  conception,  a  mortal  like  others." 

D*  M.  Wallace,  in  his  Russia  (London^  1913,  p.  410), 
points  out  very  nicely  that  the  Russian  unsophisticated  peas- 
ant (or  miuhSk)^  in  his  unsavory  sheep-skin,  can  stand  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  people  without  feeling  at 
all  awkward  or  ashamed.  (See  also  his  article:  Loolemg 
Back  Over  Forty  Yeare^  1870-1910,  in  Etuskm  Review,  I, 
1912,  9-17.) 

Professor  Herbert  A.  Miller  claims  openly  that  mod- 
em democracy  needs  Slavic  traditions.  He  says;  *'lt  is 
among  the  masses,  however,  that  we  are  to  find  the  real 
contribution  that  Ilussia  is  making.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  ideals  and  practices  were  derived  by  imitation  from  a 
superior  culture,  but  now  we  are  discovering  that  tradi- 
tions f\nd  customs  are  transmitted  horizontally  between 
people  of  the  same  class  rather  than  yertically  between  the 
classes.  The  despotism  of  Russia  is  no  more  the  expression 
of  the  real  Russian  people  than  Tammany  Hall  is  an  ex- 
pression of  American  democracy,  and  the  influence  of  both 
institutions  on  national  character  has  been  insignificant* 
Despotisms  come  and  go>  but  the  habits  of  a  people  endure.*^ 
Professor  Miller  also  points  out  that  the  Slavs  ^have  pr^ 
served  to  a  time  that  needs  them  such  forms  of  social  organi- 
zation and  traditiuiu>  of  simple  living  together  tlmt  Lave 
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been  almost  lost  dsewliere  in  tlie  development  of  modern  life. 

Just  these  factors  of  simple  relationships  of  men  must  be 
reintroduced  into  society  to  make  democracy  successful. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  Slav  will  be  swept 
aloDg  by  the  flood-tide  of  modern  development  before  he 
has  time  to  lose  his  characteristic  habits  and  attitudi  s."" 
(See  his  article  on  Prophecj  of  Slav  DominioDy"  in  JV.  1\ 
Times,  May  23,  1916.) 

That  the  Slavs  are  not  servile  people  as  is  believed  by  some 
students  of  their  peasants,  is  shown  by  many  authors  who 
obtained  first-band  information  about  them.  So,  for  exam- 
ple, Sir  Charles  Eliot  claims  that,  *^n  spite  of  the  period 
of  serfdom  through  which  he  has  passed,  the  Russian  muzhik 
is  not  servile ;  he  thinks  of  God  and  the  Tssar  in  one  category, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  as  more  or  less  equal  in  another.'' 
Li  writing  about  Pushkin,  Dostoyevsky  said  that  one  of 
Pushkin's  main  claims  to  greatness  is  that  he  recognized  the 
intrinsic  quality  of  self-respect  in  the  ilussian  people,  which 
they  proved  by  the  manly  dignity  of  their  behavior  when  they 
were  liberated  from  serfdom  in  1861.  (Seo:  Srrf  Emnnci- 
pation  in  Russia:  a  letter,  London,  1862  ;  Encore  un  mot  sur 
Vcmancipatton  des  Serfs  en  Russie,  Paris,  1859;  Count  V. 
Orlov-Davidov,  Reflexions  prealables  sur  let  hoses  proposSes 
au  mode  (TSmancipation  des  Serfs  en  Russie,  Paris, 
1869 f  47.)  A  Leroy-Beaulieu  tells  a  story  (in  his  famous 
VEmpire  des  Tsars  et  Us  Busses,  Paris,  1881-89,  8  vols.) 
of  how  once,  when  he  was  travelling  on  the  Volga,  ^a  lady 
said  to  him,  ^How  can  you  bother  yourself  about  our  muz- 
hik? he  is  a  brute,  out  of  which  nobody  will  ever  be  able 
to  make  a  man',  and  how  on  the  same  day  a  landed  proprietor 
said  to  him,  *I  consider  the  contadino  of  North  Italy  to  be  the 
most  intelligent  peasant  in  Europe,  but  our  muzhik  could 
give  him  points.' " 

Baring  earnestly  believes  that  the  history,  the  life,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  religion  of  the  Slavic  peasants  illustrate 
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one  immense  faet:  that  the  majority  is  alwajv  right  in  the 

long  run — Vox  popuU,  vox  Del,  .  .  . 

Slavic  economical-social  ideals  are  best  expressed  (1)  in 
the  Russian  "Mir,"  "Artel"  and  *'Svietelka,"  (2)  in  the 
Serbo-Croatian  "Zadruga,"  "Molm/'  "EsnaP  and  "Pozay- 
initza"  and  (3)  in  the  Montcnc^rrin  "Bratstvo."  A  brief 
presentation  of  these  institutions  is  most  necessary  in  the 
study  of  mentality  of  the  Slav. 

Runian  '^Mh^ 

Economically  speaking,  Mir  (from  Russian  or  better  to 
say,  from  the  Old  Church  Slavic  language  mtrtt  =  concord, 
peace,  union  and  world)  means  an  association  of  several  fam- 
ilies under  one  head.  From  the  roost  ancient  times  the  rural 

population  of  Russia  has  been  organized  into  those  mirs. 
Adjacent  niirs  arc  unihd  into  volosh  or  ^iiiall  cantons.  In 
Mir  the  land  is  owned  in  common  and  is  regiilarl}^  re-allotted 
by  the  villai^'-era  tlRiiisclvcs  fiinong  the  householders  accord- 
ing to  their  working  capacities  and  needs.  It  elects  its  own 
executive,  or  starosta,  as  he  is  called,  and  he  may  undertake 
all  kinds  of  work  of  public  utility.  Land  belongs  not  to  in- 
dividual peasants  in  Russia  but  to  the  villagers  as  a  whole. 
It  can  be  redivided  every  twelve  years  at  the  wish  of  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds.  This  and  all  other  local  questions  such 
as  the  incidence  of  taxation,  are  settled  by  village  meetings, 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  houses,  where  age  naturally  has  a 
predominance.  A  decision  which  carries  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  is,  by  law  of  the  Russian  Empire,  a  legal  "sentence** 
of  the  village.  The  village  elects  its  own  village-elder, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  calling  of  meetings;  and  at" 
certain  seasons  (e.  g.,  that  of  hay-raaking)  these  meet- 
ings take  place  as  often  as  once  a  week.  Many  villages 
are  united  in  a  canton,  which  is  ruled  by  a  cantonal 
elder,    similarly    elected  -by    the    chosen  representa* 
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tivet  of  all  the  viDagct  of  the  canton.  The  cantonal 
derk  is  nominated  by  the  Grovemment,  but  the  cantonal 
jndges,  all  of  whom  are  peasants,  are  elected  by  the  can- 
tonal assembly.  Yes,  in  Russia,  where  communal  property 
obtains,  where  the  Mir,  a  coiiiumnal  form  of  government  dom- 
inates the  social  order,  and  where  the  unit  of  industrial  or- 
ganization is  the  Artel  with  its  starosta,  there  the  masses, 
by  a  federation  of  communes,  may  awake  and  overthrow  oli- 
garchy and  install  a  real  democratic  government  any  time 
the  people  wish*  A*  S.  Khomyakov,  brothers  Kiriyevsky^ 
brothers  Aksakov,  and  the  famona  followers  of  these  Slavo- 
philes down  to  Pobyedonotszcv  saw  in  the  Russian  Mir  a 
guarantee,  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  Russia  and  Slavdom, 
bat  for  all  the  worlds  because  it  offers  that  economic  com- 
munism and  moral  brotherhood  which  Western  social  democ- 
racy is  vainly  trying  to  discover  in  other  ways,  because  it 
was  destined  to  assure  the  future  of  the  Russian  people  and 
to  afford  it  the  means  of  settling  all  the  social  questions  of 
the  world  in  accordance  with  tliu  laws  of  justice  and  of  love. 
Gustave  Le  lion,  in  his  Psychology  of  People  (London,  Un- 
win,  1909,  p.  228)  claims  (1)  that  the  Latin  races  are  in  a 
desperate  case,  and  the  Germana  are  no  better  oif,  because 
they  are  rushing  headlong  to  socialism  which  is  ruin:  (2) 
that  England  and  the  United  States  are  in  a  better  position, 
but  the  future  of  the  world  rests  with  Russia,  because  she  has 
**evolved  too  recently  from  the  regime  of  the  ^mir*'  or  from 
a  primitive  communism,  the  most  perfect  form  of  socialism, 
to  return  to  this  inferior  stage  of  evolution.  It  has  other 
destinies.  It  is  doubtless  Russia  that  will  one  day  furnish 
the  irresistible  flood  of  barbarians  destined  to  destroy  the 
old  civilization  of  the  West,  whose  end  will  have  been  led  up 
to  by  economie  struggles  and  socialism." 

That  the  Mir  is  by  no  means  a  sign  of  a  lack  of  individual 
initiative,  rathe  r  tliat  it  expresses  a  spirit  of  independence  is 
admitttfd  by  many  sociologists  and  ecouumists.  Professor 
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A.  H.  Miller  finds  a  historical  parallel  to  ^^Mir"  in  Switzer- 
land, who  democracy  is  traced  to  the  common  manage-* 
ment  of  the  village  land,  which  persisted  through  the  auto- 
cratie  and  feudal  systems  which  prevailed  in  Western 
Europe.  He  says:  **As  in  Switzerland  the  isolation  of  a 
mountainous  countiy  prevented  the  imposition  of  any  sys- 
tem not  indigenous,  so  in  Russia  the  isolation  of  a  back- 
ward civilization  and  vastness  of  area  have  accomplished 
the  same  result.  ...  In  Russia,  as  in  Switzerland, 
the  villages  are  united  into  larger  administrative  units; 
in  Russia  these  are  cJiii^ti  Zemstvos.*  For  some  cen- 
turies these  units  have  carried  on  a  degree  of  self- 
government  such  as  has  been  iniobtainal)lc  in  the  most  en- 
lightened countries.  These  features,  which  an  extremely  des- 
potic Government  has  not  been  able  to  suppress*  have  re- 
cently been  incorjiorated  into  its  political  organization.  We 
have*  then,  a  very  curious  condition  of  unusual  oppression 
and  unusual  freedom  existing  side  by  side.  Instead  of  de- 
clining under  modem  economic  conditions  we  find  that  the 
system  has  grown  stronger.  The  effort  to  introduce  indi* 
vidualistie  economic  methods  has  been  unavailing;  Com- 
munal ownership  has  come  spontaneously  into  existence  in 
the  marvellously  rich  regions  of  Southern  Russia*  which  were 
colonized  within  a  century  under  individual  ownership.  The 
same  thing  has  repeatedly  happened  among  the  recent  im- 
migraiiLs  to  Siberia.*' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Russian  immi- 
grants fonin  (I  the  Russian  Village  in  England,  modelled  after 
plan  of  coiiiniunity  of  peasants  in  native  land.  To  quote  a 
recent  statement  : 

In  England  there  is  a  village  In  wlileli  all  the  infaabltsats  arc*  Russians 
and  in  which  the  relipion,  work,  customs  and  language  are  all  those  of 
Russia.  It  is  Tuckton,  which  lies  in  the  parish  of  Qiristchurch,  on  tlie 
Soothboarae  side  of  the  river  Stoiir. 

The  community  had  its  bcpinniiifr  several  years  apro,  when  3f.  Vlndimir 
Trhertknv  cnme  there  to  rsrripe  from  Uussmn  oppression,  says  an  Mnjr- 
iish  periodical.    He  had  been  a  wealthy  landowner  in  Uiuibia  and  an 
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officer  in  the  Imperial  Guards  but  he  became  •  convert  to  the  wiadkmi 
of  Count  Tolatoy  and  afterwaid  wu  that  noted  m«n*8  chief  friend  and 
bdper. 

Tcbertkov  made  his  home  at  what  was  then  called  Tiiekton  House,  a 

large  residence  with  eight  or  ten  acres  of  land  about  it,  and  be  brought 
with  him  fri«'nds  and  dependents,  wh.n  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is 
now  a  tair-htzed  colony.  At  TuckLuu  Tchertkov  welcomed  many  other 
Rnssian  exiles  and  found  work  for  all,  dther  in  agricultural  labor,  in 
printing  books  and  ])amphlets  on  libertjT  and  human  rights,  OT  in  tibe 
ordinary  trades  common  to  village  life. 

The  Ruaaiant  built  new  houses  and  took  cottages  even  in  Sonthboume 
Itself,  and  went  on  printing  literature  that  was  spreading  Tolstoy's  doe* 
trinef!  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Thry  hei-nn  hook-hindinjr,  too,  in  some 
of  tbe  bouses.  So  prosperous  did  tlic  cuunnunity  become  that  M.  Tchert- 
fcor  finally  leased  the  disused  premises  of  the  old  Chrlstchurch  Water- 
works Company  for        print inir  rstaMIshnient. 

The  viliape  of  Tuckton  is  one  of  Uic  most  peaceful  in  EnplnncI  and 
all  its  residents  live  in  almost  ideal  coiniaunistic  fashion.  'Ihty  form 
indeed  a  large  band  of  exiles,  brought  together  as  brothers,  laboring 
for  jn>od  of  Iiuin  inity,  they  include  every  sort  of  well-educated  men 
from  Ilu^ia,  as  well  as  many  of  tbe  lower  peasantry. 

At  Tudktxm  you  may  meet  and  talk  witii  clever  journalists,  physicians, 
lau-}'er8,  university  folk,  former  wealthy  people  and  aristocrats  of  Rus- 
sia, who  liave  nil  «-!ther  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  authorities  who  nsed 
to  serve  tlie  czar  or  iiave  voluntarily  exiled  themselves  in  order  to  share 
in  carrying  out  the  enlightenment  to  the  masses  of  their  fellows,  from 
this  FfTijrr  hnvt-n  of  frcv-dom  by  the  charininL'"  bnnks  of  the  Sttiiir. 

Among  tlu  [l  irdest  worked  and  tbe  busiest  of  all  tlic  settlers  in  this 
English  hamlet  is  M.  Tchertkov  himsdf,  for  he  oversees  everything,  and 
acts  as  the  "lilllc  father"  of  the  whole  comrnimity. 

He  molds  hi'?  own  life  on  the  simplest  plan;  he  eats  frugally,  and 
ftamisbes  his  own  rooms  as  plainly  as  if  he  were  tbe  lowest  of  the 
peasants.  The  whole  hamlet  is  guided  by  him.  and  modelled  as  if  it 
were  an  Ordinary  Russian  village  of  peasants  in  the  heart  of  a  Russian 
forest. 

He  and  those  be  appmnts  for  the  purpose  look  after  the  excellent 
sanitation,  the  health,  toe  deaaliness  of  the  settlement.  They  take  note 

of  any  dorrtestir  arrangements  amonpr  new  workers  that  arc  not  as  satis- 
factory as  tltey  should  be,  and  insist  on  an  immediate  alteration;  they 
act  as  guides  and  mentors  to  the  newcomers,  and  gradually  teach  them 
what  It  is  necessary  for  dwellers  in  Fncland  to  know  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  rdtain  their  true  Russian  iadivldualism  and  nationality. 

£.  Schoonmaker  gives  a  comparison  of  the  Mir  with 
the  Saxon  x-illage  of  early  England.   He  says: 

*^Tbe  first  cbing  that  strikes  us  is  that  the  Russian  village 
is  a  demoeracj  similar  to  the  Saxon  village  of  early  Eng- 
IsimL  Bat  in  the  Saxon  there  has  always  been  an  element 
which  rebelled  against  social  controL  llie  Saxon  is  hy  nar- 
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tore  an  individaalist.  He  is  willing  to  take  his  cliances  in  a 
general  mix-np.  And  therefore  it  is  that  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity he  threw  off  the  shackles  of  collective  ownership. 
In  thai  long  and  successful  asscault  which  the  barons  of  Eng- 
land made  upon  the  people's  land,  the  Englishman  fell  far 
short  of  that  unconquerable  spirit  of  resistaiuH"  and  counter- 
assault  which  we  think  of  as  the  natural  reaction  of  tlie 
Saxon  to  injustice.  Had  the  aggression  been  political,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  shown  his  old  spirit*  It  is 
this  inability  of  the  Saxon  to  comprehend  the  larger  mean- 
ing of  democracy  that  has  made  £ngland  what  it  is — a  peo* 
pie  willing  to  see  their  land  taken  over  bj  the  barons*  though 
it  means  starvation  for  themselves*  For  this  is  ri^t  in  line 
with  the  Saxon  theory  of  the  rights  of  the  individual*  where- 
as group  control  is  slavery.  The  widespread  poverty  in 
which  England  finds  herself  to-day  Is  due  to  this  excessive 
Individualism.  The  ago  of  co-operation  has  come,  and  the 
Briton  cannot  adjust  himself.  He  will  starve,  but  he  will 
not  give  up  his  loid?^. 

**Let  us  now  pass  into  llussia,  the  land  of  autocracy.  Here 
we  see  an  exactly  o]iposite  development.  Instead  of  the 
baron  absorbing  the  pro])rrty  of  the  t ommunc,  the  coninmoe 
is  succeeding  to  the  property  of  the  baron.  It  is  the  villagey 
not  the  individual,  that  owns  the  land  and  at  irregular  in- 
tervals redistributes  the  land»  though  not  the  house,  among 
the  members  of  the  commune^  or  ffllr,  as  it  is  called, — every 
family  is  a  membert  and  is  represented  by  its  head> — accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  the  respective  needs  of  the  families*  And 
there  is  here  none  of  that  instinctive  rebellion  on  the  part  of 
the  individuals  composing  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  submis- 
sion to  its  will  which  to-day,  to  any  man  of  Germanic  blood, 
is  irritating  and  inconceivable.  While  in  llussia,  too,  there 
is  poverty,  this  condition  is  fit  least  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  are  outcasts  from  the  land.  That  is  the  chief  dif- 
ference, one  might  say,  between  Kussia  and  the  'civiUzed'  n»- 
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iumsy  namely,  that  wlieieas  in  ilie  fonner  the  poverty  of 
the  people  is  doe  to  the  Goireninient,  to  what  it  has  idone  and 
what  it  has  left  undone,  conditions  in  the  latter  are  doe  to  the 

people  themselves.  And  therefore  while  in  Russia  education 
and  the  resultant  political  changes  niaj  remedy  the  condi- 
tion, in  the  more  'advanced'  nations  an  improvement  can  be 
broug'ht  about  only  by  a  social  revolution.  And  it  is  worth 
mentioning  in  passing  that  the  stfirost,  or  head,  of  tlie  Rus- 
sian village  never  seeks  the  oiBce,  but  has  it  thrust  upon  him, 
another  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  Slav  and 

the  Sfixon." 

Edwin  D.  Schoonmaker  claims  that  there  is  no  better  illus- 
tration  of  the  most  characteristic  difference  between  the 
Saxon  and  the  SlaT  than  that  afforded  by  the  respective  ways 
in  which  Saxon  America  solved  the  slave  proUem  and  Slavic 
Russia  the  serf  problem  (emancipation  of  the  serfs  is,  no 
doobt,  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  modem  history  of  the 
vast  Russian  Empire,  that  ^granary  of  the  world").  He 
says : 

"Passing  over  the  fact  that  in  America  it  required  half  a 
century  of  the  most  active  propaganda  to  convince  the 

ople,  even  the  people  of  the  North,  that  slavery  was 
wrong,  whereas  in  Russia  no  such  extensive  agitation  was 
required*  we  come  to  the  still  wider  chasm  that  yawns  be- 
tween the  ways  in  which,  after  their  emancipationf  the  slave 
and  the  serf  were  treated  in  their  respective  countries.  So 
obsessed  is  the  Saxon  mind  with  the  idea  that  freedom  is  a 
matter  of  politics  that  it  seemed  even  to  the  abolitionist  that 
ample  justice  bad  been  done  the  negro  when*  after  his  libera- 
tion* he  was  givcn_tliejEiite«  In  Rossiay  on  the  other  hand, 
where"  the  people  are  unpractical  in  poUtios  and  see  things 
rather  in  their  social  aspects,  the  permanent  freedom  of 
the  serf  seemed  to  depend  not  upon  the  franchise,  but  upon 
the  essentials  of  livt  lilinod.  Tlu  refore,  while  the  armies  of 
the  North  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  were  enforcing  the 
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negro's  right  to  the  ballot,  the  Russian  Government  was 
quietly  endowinjg^  its  fifty  millions  of  serfs  with  land.  And 
when  we  remember  that  in  both  cases  the  emancipated  peo- 
ples were  a  childlike  people,  the  supreme  folly  of  the  Saxon- 
American  becomes  apparent.  And  he  himself  has  become 
aware  of  this,  or  rather  half  aware  of  it ;  for  while  he  has 
reversed  his  policy,  he  has  reversed  it  only  half-way.  He  has 
recovered  the  vote  which  he  gave  to  the  negro,  but  the  lat* 
ter's  right  to  some  part  of  the  land  which  he  has  tilkd  for 
centuries  the  Saxon-American  will  not  concede.  And  the 
reason  why  he  will  not  concede  it  is  as  clear  as  day:  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  inherently  an  iaristocrat.'* 

A  Slovene  diplomatist  who  knows  Russia  well,  Dr. 
Joseph  Goricar,  in  his  The  Betrayal  of  Socialism  by  the 
Gervmn  Sortnl-Dnnorratic  Party  zcith  a  Short  Sketch  of 
th€  Russuin  Forms  of  Sclf-Governinent;  published  by  The 
Slovak  League  of  Americ  a,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1917,  pp.  39-49), 
also  calls  the  Russian  Mir  *'a  panacea  for  social  and  political 
evils,"  for  in  it 

The  'Khozaiu\  as  the  head  of  the  family  is  called,  is  the  undisputed 
master  of  thifl  large  peasant  family,  hII  mem)K>rs  of  whieb  have  all 
things  in  coiTmion;  that  is,  the  hou'Je  nnd  all  its  furnishings  .Tre  common 

Sroperty.  lUi  members  have  common  ropoasibilities.  For  instance,  all 
ebts  are  contracted  hj  the  whole  famil}  j<Mnt]y.  Partiiennore,  all  Uie 
families  or  households  of  a  village  own  all  the  arable  land,  all  the  pas- 
tures and  forests  in  common;  all  of  which  enters  into  the  constitution 
of  tlie  Mir.  The  village  Elder  of  tlie  Mir  is  called  the  'Starosta'  which 
is  a  departure  from  the  conception  which  the  Southern,  and  the  Western 
Slavs  have  of  the  term,  who  ordinarily  use  the  word  'Starosta*  to  apply 
only  to  the  head  of  a  family  or  of  some  civil  institution,  as  for  instance, 
the  'Starosta'  of  the  'Sok^s*,  a  gymnastic  organlaatloo. 

The  Mir  has  also  common  obligations;  it  is  responsible  to  the  govern- 
ment for  all  the  taxes  and  other  civil  ohli^jntfons.  On  the  other  linnd, 
coexistent  with  these  common  duties,  the  members  of  the  Mir  enjoy 
certain  inalienable  rif^;  the  family  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  hom^ 
stead  or  tiie  necessary'  farming  implements,  and  the  Mir,  or  r<»mtniine, 
cannot  be  deprived  of  its  lands  by  creditors.  The  'Selski  Starosta'  is 
the  executive  head  of  the  vtUi^  out  the  supreme  authority  w  vested 
in  the  asst-mTily  of  m11  the  'Kliozains'  or  heads  of  families.  Tt  should  be 
noted  for  the  edificntion  of  the  Western  world,  that  in  case  of  the 
absence  or  the  deutii  of  her  husband,  the  Russian  peasant  woman  lias 
the  right  to  talie  part  in  the  debates  of  the  village  assembly.  As  tlie 
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huA  of  ber  booMhold,  die  has  the  rigifat  to  east  her  vote  on  aU  questions 

of  common  welfare.  This  famous  Iliissian  Villajre  Parliament  Ins  a 
spenker  but  nut  a  president,  and  its  meetings  arc  held  on  Sundays  or 
bolydays,  so  that  all  the  members  of  tlie  commune  may  have  the  oppor- 
tnnity  to  take  part  in  them.  Due  to  the  havoc  which  this  war  has 
wroiiL''!it  in  tht*  rrink<?  of  the  Russian  peasant  soldiers,  it  mn  he  readily 
seen  wiiat  important  rule  the  peasant  women*  being  now  the  heads  of 
their  fsmflies  In  large  numbers,  will  play  after  9iis  war.  At  these 
meetings  little  speaking  is  indulged  in:  tlie  resolutions  to  he  passed  are 
usaaUy  drafted  by  small  groups  and  tlien  put  to  tiie  vote  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  majority  of  U»c  votes  cast  prevails.  Common  scniic  usually 
rules  all  so^  deliWrations;  and  since  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  trade, 
there  is  very  little  disturbance.  Tn  fact  *no  class  of  men  in  tlie  world  Is 
more  good  natured  and  pacific  tiian  the  Russian  peasantry,*  says  Sir 
Wallaee,  the  English  author  and  the  most  noted  foreign  student  of  tMs 
institution. 

Tlie  common  land  which  the  Mir  possesses  is  of  four  kinds:  the  Innd 
on  which  the  village  is  built,  all  tlie  arable  land  set  aside  for  cultivation, 
the  meadows  and  postures  and  the  forests.  The  homestead,  which  stands 
in  the  villnrr,  is  the  inalienable  property  of  tl»e  family  and  can  never 
be  partitioned,  as  it  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  arable  land  and  the 
meadows  and  pastures* 

It  is  one  of  the  j)owers  of  the  village  assembly  to  apportion  and  allot 
the  communal  lands  amonp;  the  members  of  the  Mir.  This  procedure 
takes  place  at  irregular  iulcrvuLs,  sometimes  every  three  years,  in  case 
of  the  arable  lands;  but  the  m^dows  are  divided  every  year.  The  land 
is  divided  according  to  the  number  of  male  member5^  in  tVir  Mir;  being 
redistributed  whenever  necessarj.  As  the  taxes  due  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment are  Icrled  on  every  family  according  to  the  number  of  lots  it 
owns,  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  just  distribution  of  the  land  is  pos- 
sible only  if  the  Arable  land  is  divided  according  to  the  labor  power  of 
every  family.  And  this  is  done  often  to  enable  Uie  families  to  pay  Uieir 
tamn.  After  the  number  of  parcels  and  shares  have  been  determined, 
the  asscm!  ly  proceeds  to  the  work  of  real  partition  of  the  parcels.  The. 
divisions  and  subdivisions  and  the  allotment  of  the  shares  is  done  by  the 
peasants  themselves  and  with  great  justice  and  accuracy  too,  condder- 
ing  that  these  uneducated  peasants  use  only  the  crudest  measuring  rod^ 
The  mendows,  as  already  mentioned,  are  distributed  every  year,  and 
this  procedure  takes  place  regularly  at  harvest  time  to  enable  every 
family  to  harvest  Its  hay  immediately.  Very  often  the  hayflelds  are 
mo\rn  l)v  the  whole  comTnTinity  In  common  nnrl  only  the  hay  distributed 
among  tlic  families.  The  assembly  also  has  the  power  to  decide  upon 
the  proper  time  for  plowing,  for  making  hay,  for  electing  Uic  Elder, 
('r.  All  the  members  of  one  family  eiutlTate  their  land  in  common. 
The  absent  ones,  working  in  the  cities  or  elsewhere,  m««!t  send  their 
savings  to  the  family^  tl^  same  as  it  is  done  bv  the  Southern  Slavs 
wliere  Ubit  Zadrugas  exist  The  families  that  constitute  the  Mir  need  not 
farm  in  common  but  they  must  pay  a  fixed  sum  into  the  common  treas- 
ury. Every  family,  however,  must  strictly  complv  with  the  rul«?  relating 
to  crop  rotation,  so  that  it  can*  be  truly  said  that  the  lands  are  cult!" 
vated  as  one  farm.  All  the  households  and  all  their  members  are  thus 
ttnited  together  by  a  bond  of  oaawMii  intesest  Ihe  result  is  that  in  • 
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Russian  village  there  oun  be  no  isolation  of  any  famflr,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  condition  under  which  the  villagers  in  other  portions  of 
Enrope  Uwe,  witli  no  mcli  eonmum  bond  of  iinion,  each  one  working 
independently,  which  tcnrls  to  foster  the  instincts  of  selfishness  and  to 
promote  enmities.  The  sociability  and  good  nature  of  the  Uussian 
musbik  are  prorerbial  and  must  be  ascriMd  chfeflf  to  tbe  Mir,  wUeh 
smooths  out  differences  and  keeps  all  the  families  in  constant  touch 
with  each  other.  The  Mir  ediieates  these  peasants  not  only  to  work 
together  but  also  to  cultivate  among  themselves  the  spirit  of  solidarity 
and  the  wllUngness  to  make  concessions  to  each  other  in  the  interest  of 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  community.  The  will  of  \hr  assr-mbly  is  never 
opposed,  even  though  it  should  visit  a  hardship  on  some  individuaL  Oa 
the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  sudi  a  village  commune  is  a  very  good 
example  of  a  constitutional  government.  It  is  a  living  real  institution* 
with  very  few  written  laws.  It  has  been  described  by  many  profound 
students  of  Russian  institutions  as  the  real  solution  of  many  difficult 
social  problems,  which  are  agitating  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
Wesiern  Europe.  Sir  Wallace  calls  the  Mir  the  'panacea  for  sodal  and 
political  evil8%  Above  all,  it  secures  to  every  one  of  its  members  his 
land,  tiie  same  being  allotted  to  Mm  In  severalty,  thus  satisfying  the  most 
deep-rooted  desire  and  lon^ng  of  every  tiller  of  the  soil  to  possess  land. 
AthI  when  a  man  docs  possess  land  on  which  he  can  build  his  horn**  nnd 
from  which  he  can  derive  a  comfortable  living  according  to  his  stand- 
ards, he  is  inspired  witti  tbe  true  spirit  of  a  home  builder.  Perliaps  It 
is  this  fact  more  tlinn  any  other  that  constitutes  the  smirrc  of  Russians 
power,  wtiich  produced  the  marvelous  growth  of  her  population  and 
enabled  her  to  settle  rapidly  the  vast  nninhahited  areas  of  land  slie 
possesses  in  the  various  parts  of  her  empire.  The  Mir,  therefore,  does 
not  permit,  or  at  least  it  tends  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  discontented 
cdemcut,  which  forms  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  Western  European 
and  Ainerican  social  organizations.  'IIr  tc  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
dantrrrnus  clement  wn^  yiroduccd  chiefly  by  the  expropriation  of  the 
peasantry  or  the  famiuig  population.  When  a  small  landowner  becomes 
separated  from  the  soil,  there  remain  but  few  opportunities  for  lifm  to 
make  a  living;  he  can  either  go  to  the  city  or  find  employment  with  a 
rich  landowner;  become  either  a  wapre  enrtur,  \vi  II  p  lid  perhaps,  or  a 
servant,  as  long  u.s  lie  remains  in  good  hcallli.  iiut  in  either  event  his 
condition  is  very  precarious;  either  work  may  liecome  scarce  or  be  may 
lose  liis  position  on  account  of  ill  health  or  for  ^nme  other  rtason.  The 
Russian  peasant,  on  the  contrary,  remains  a  member  of  his  Mir,  even 
tiiough  he  engage  temporarily  in  some  other  occupation  by  t>ecoming  a 
wage  earner  or  an  employee  of  the  government  in  some  distant  parts 
of  the  Empire,  working  on  the  railroads  in  Siberia  or  Turkestan.  He 
only  needs  the  written  permission  from  his  Mir  to  absent  himself,  which 
serves  liim  also  as  his  passport.  He  may  return  to  Us  village  whenever 
be  plnses  and  continue  tilling  the  soil,  because  he  never  Ceased  to  lie  a 
member  of  his  Mir  and  never  lost  his  rights  in  it 

Sttdi  balf  fanners,  half  arUsans  always  could  be  found  In  great  num- 
bers in  Russia.  Tliey  may  be  found  in  the  farthest  corners  of  the  em- 
pire, sometimes  many  months'  jmimey  from  thrir  villages.  The  Mir 
nut  only  prevents  the  scparaliua  ui  the  small  farmers  from  their  soil, 
but  It  also  makes  it  impossible  for  wealthy  people  and  hmdpspeciitators 
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from  buying  up  its  lands,  and  thus  compcllinp:  the  pcT^rtnt  families  to 
forsake  their  villages  and  depriving  them  of  the  hintis  of  their  ancestors. 
hv€a  tlic  more  enterprising  und  prasping  peasants  tliemselves  are  pre- 
sented from  taking  advantage  of  th<Mr  weaker  and  less  provident  iiei|^ 
bors,  whn  niipH  be  tcmptrtl,  if  they  couUl,  to  dispose  of  their  patrimony 
and  lose  tiieir  means  of  making  a  safe  iiving.  This  is  one  of  the  great- 
est blessings  of  this  ancient  Russian  institntion.  Whoever  had  the 
opportunity  to  ohserve  the  disiustrous  efTecls  which  the  unrestrlc  ted  own- 
ership of  land  had  upon  the  peasantry  of  Austria-Hungary,  where 
immense  tracts  of  land  passed  into  the  hands  of  comparatively  few 
persons,  as  in  Galida  and  some  parts  of  Hungary,  where  the  greatest 
portion  of  tlie  farming  land  came  into  the  possr  ssitm  of  the  Jews,  who 
themselves  are  not  tillers  of  the  soil,  he  must  admit  tliat  the  Mir  is 
•dmirably  adapted  to  prevent  tiie  alienation  of  land  by  its  actual  tillers* 
The  evil  consequences  of  land  being  but  the  object  of  barter  and  trade, 
and  the  means  of  raakinj?  money  thereby,  as  it  was  done  in  Germany, 
where  ILie  Prussian  'Junkers'  are  tlie  omnipotent  masters,  or  as  ia 
Rumania,  wiiere  large  'Latifundia*  were  created,  wlMMe  nmnesn  squander 
their  profits  in  gay  living  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  arc  very  apparent. 
England  and  Ireland,  where  land  is  tied  up  for  hunting  grounds  and 
oUier  reotations  and  lost  to  fannin{^  its  natural  purpose,  may  be  also 
dted  as  good  examples  of  its  eviL  There  is  one  more  reason  why  this 
village  commune  is  a  boon  to  the  peasantry;  a  peasant  always  finds  a 
safe  refuge  in  his  village  wlicn  he  is  overtai^cn  by  old  age.  Besides  this, 
Ida  cilildren  aie  raised  in  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  the  country.  Amer- 
ican surgeons,  attached  to  the  Russian  armir?;,  attest  to  the  fart  that 
the  Russian  soldiers  are  remarkably  free  from  those  contagious  dis- 
eases vhtdi  are  the  greatest  curse  and  misfortune  of  the  mSStm  dty 
dwellers. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  evident  advantages,  there  were  found  some, 
even  among  ttie  Russians  themselves,  who  pretended  to  find  serious 
Abjections  to  It.  One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  tiiis  venerable  In8titati0n» 

this  sacred  rclii-  of  tfir  ancient  Russian  life,  was  snirl  ta  be  the  lack  of 
the  spirit  of  couij>etitiun  among  its  memlters^  and  that  to  tiiis  is  attrib- 
utable the  backwardness  of  the  Russian  village  agriculture,  as  compu'ed 
udth  tfaat  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  tnost  unfortunate  that  this  opbk^ 
fon  was  entertained  even  in  some  govemmcnH!  circles.  Still  there  were 
£ouie  Russians  who  earnestly  advocated  its  preservation  in  modern  life. 
Tlie  so-called  Slavophils,  a  group  of  educated  Muscovites,  were  most 
'strenuous  in  upho]c!ii)<z  ill  the  good  ideas  found  in  the  Mir.  Yet,  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  Russian  national  life,  tlie  government  decided 
to  abolish  it.  The  principal  reasons  wliich  led  the  Russian  government 
to  belie  ve  t  iiat  tlie  llir  has  become  obsolete  and  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  nf  niodern  progress  and  unrestrirted  competition,  are  not  gener- 
ally known.  A  disinterested  person,  however,  would  not  be  far  from 
the  truth  by  assuming  that  It  entered  upon  this  perilous  eourse  of  *iib- 
eratlng*  the  j)easants  from  the  restrictions  imi)osed  on  them  by  the 
iinwritten  laws  of  the  Mir,  chiefly  brrnnse  of  the  fear  entertained  by 
tiic  great  landowners  Uiat  land  conununism,  as  it  existed  in  tlie  Mir, 
voald  finally  deprive  them  of  tlieir  immense  landed  estates.  During  the 
rcvDlution  of  ir»07,  the  revolutionary  party  displayed  great  activity 
among  ihc  peasant  class,  instilling  into  th^  minds  ih^  ide^  tbat  «U 
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the  land  bdoiigs  to  ihcm.  No  more  welcome  economic  creed  could  hare 
been  taught  to  the  peasants,  who  nature  and  the  force  of  circum- 
ttances  always  were  land  hungry.  The  result  of  spreadfaig  tiicae  revo- 
lutionary ideas  was  that  the  peasants,  working  for  the  large  landowning 

cnpitalists,  or  aristocrats,  cither  refused  to  work  or  considered  thern- 
selves  as  tJic  owners  of  the  land  which  they  were  tilling  for  their  ab&eiit 
masters.  Many  of  these  large  landowners,  fn  consequeooe  of  this,  were 
compelled  to  abandon  tlirir  estate's  ta  the  peasants.  It  was  only  another 
method  of  squeezing  them  out  of  the  possession  of  lands  which  they 
inherited  from  their  ancestors.  This  movement  spread  vevy  rapidly 
even  to  other  countries  and  led  to  bloody  uprising  in  Rumania,  where 
it  was  directed  principally  against  the  Jewish  lessees  of  the  Inrcre  e«;t?!trs 
of  the  Rumanian  'Boyars\  It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  itumaniao 
constitution  the  Jews  cannot  own  land,  bnt  they  evade  this  law  by  lean- 
ing the  Moldiivian  and  Wullarhian  estates.  Tlie  bitterness  of  the  pf>or 
peasants  of  Rumania,  who  were  unable  to  subsist  on  their  small  ItoidingSy 
was  so  great,  that  even  In  peaceAil  times  they  often  forcibly  restated 
fbt  Jews  in  entering  Into  the  possession  of  their  leased  estates. 

This  revolution  orit'inated  in  Southern  Russia,  where  this  passive  oppo- 
sition of  the  peasantry  was  so  great  that  often  tiie  harvest  on  these  large 
estates  eonld  not  be  gathered  in.  Tlie  revolt  of  the  peasantry  assume!d 
the  most  alarming  proportions  on  the  estates  of  the  O  T  See  Vnrnns  la 
the  Baltic  provinces;  but  unlike  Rumania,  Prussia,  their  neighbor,  was 
able  to  stop  its  spread  into  her  territories.  These  Ost-See  barons,  who 
until  lately  were  all  powerful  in  directing  the  internal  and  external 
policies  of  Russia,  were,  tbercfore,  the  ones  who  decided  to  apply  the 
ax  to  this  storm  battered  and  centuries  old  Russian  institution,  tliis  land 
communism.  Disregarding  the  well  Imown  principle  tiuit  ownership  of 
prnprrtr  innkrs  n  man  cautious,  this  prnnji  of  turn  wliose  ranks  "wrrc 
later  augmented  by  some  truly  Russian  aristocrats,  finally  succeeded  ia 
convincing  the  Russian  statesmen  that  the  surest  way  of  preventing 
similar  outbreaks  in  the  future  would  be  by  abolishing  land  Socialism, 
through  the  abolition  of  the  Mir  nnd  the  cstablishm^'nt  of  indi\idual 
ownership.  They  expected  that  the  greciiy  and  the  reckless  would  get 
an  opportmrity,  alongside  of  the  titled  aristocracy  and  the  landsharks* 
gradually  to  absorb  the  land  of  their  less  fortunate  or  less  provident 
neighbors,  in  a  word  they  proposed  to  tlie  Russian  Government  to  make 
a  thrifty  German  &att«r  out  of  the  Russian  muzhik.  This  catch  phrase, 
assisted  by  the  great  pressure  exerted  by  the  great  landowners  and  cap- 
italists, carried  enough  weight  to  induce  the  ( 'nncrntncnt  tr>  abolish  this 
time  honored  system.  It  is  a  matter  of  conimon  knowledge  that  the 
Roadan  eapltaust  dass  looked  upon  the  Russian  scheme  of  landowner- 
ship  as  a  great  drawback,  because  It  prevented  them  from  furthering 
their  own  ambitions,  by  putting  immense  areas  out  of  their  greedy  rearh. 
The  land  owned  by  Uk:  Mir  is,  tlic  same  as  the  laud  owned  by  liie 
Catholic  Church  in  Austria-Hungary,  or  in  I'^ngland  in  the  feudal  days* 
hrlfJ  in  mortmain.  The  stran^rest  part  of  this  movement  is  that  it  was 
not  Witte,  a  Baltic  baron  tumseif,  who  dared  to  lay  his  lumds  on  the 
Aflr.  Premier  Stolypin,  his  successor  and  a  genuine  Russian,  was  the 
one  who  hearkened  to  the  siren  voices  of  the  Germanic  plotters  and 
committed  tlie  tmpnrdonable  mistake  of  yielding  to  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  government  by  tlie  large  land  owners  and  the  capital- 
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ists.  But  it  must  T>e  admitted  that  Witte  prepared  the  way  by  his  rpcTc- 
kss  and  gigantic  eaterprises  in  the  domain  ox  finance.  Witte  conceived 
the  plan  of  making  Roflsla  a  great  Industrial  country,  to  enable  it  not 
only  to  supply  its  own  wants  liut  also  tho^  of  A.sia.  Through  Witte's 
efforts,  Russia  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  capitalists,  schemers  nnd 
investors  from  all  over  the  world.  Great  industries  sprang  up  as  if  by 
magic  and  not  a  few  men  became  fabulously  wealthy  in  a  few  years. 
But  all  this  was  at  the  expense  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  agricuitlinil 
classes,  who  fell  into  deeper  misery  than  they  ever  were  before.  With 
t  Tiew  of  mnedying  this,  Stolypln  enacted  the  land  reform  lawi.of  1908. 
The  decision  to  abolish  the  Mir  once  reached,  the  government  went  to 
work  with  amr-izinj;  rnpidity.  The  work  of  layinfj  out  the  individual 
farms  aiid  transpianLing  tlie  inuziiiit  from  iua  viilage  to  the  single  farms 
was  carried  on  in  Central  Russia  as  fast  as  tiie  surveying  could  be  done. 
In  the  mcnnwlille  the  single  farm  system  was  assiduously  extolled  to  the 
flues  by  the  press,  and  every  case  of  success  of  the  muzhik,  transformed 
into  a  bm9r,  was  hailed  as  a  snr«  sign  of  better  times  to  eome.  No 
doubt  Catherine  the  Great,  who  imported  thousands  of  German  boMsn 
and  settled  them  in  the  heart  of  Russia,  along  the  Volga  River  and  other 
rivers  wl»ere  the  best  agricultural  lands  are  situated,  finuly  expected 
fluit  tbe  example  of  the  privileged  immigrants  would  stimulate  the 
nmiyk  to  greater  activity  and  induce  him  to  follow  It.  But  nothinp; 
13k  that  happened.  The  Germans  grew  rich  by  their  thrift  and  the 
nunhlk  remained  stolidly  immovable  in  tfadr  deep  rooted  apathy,  llie 
same  may  happen  now.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  desired  trans- 
formation in  the  Russian  system  of  landownership  will  prove  a  failure. 
Wliat  far  bighlcd  persons  and  the  lovers  of  the  Mir  predicted,  is  taking 
place  now  by  reason  of  the  sudden  change  in  this  most  ticklish  qnestion 

of  Rus'^inn  interrtfil  policy,  nmkinp;'  the  prn«;nnt  land  an  object  of  mere 
barter  and  trade  and  money  making  through  speculation  and  robbing 
It  of  aB  the  sentimental  and  social  Mdunrand.  Tbe  very  thing  that 
the  adherents  of  capitalism  had  expected  is  actually  happening.  The 
land  became  the  property  of  the  peasants  only  temporarily.  Soon  signs 
of  rcstlcssneas  were  noticeable  among  this  new  ciuss  of  men.  Tbe  newly 
made  individual  landowners  began  selling  tlidr  farms  faster  than  was 
pood  for  the  f^rifcty  of  the  Empire.  A  pauper  proletariat,  h'vincr  frnni 
hand  to  mouth,  was  soon  formed  and  the  farms  rapidly  passed  into  Uie 
hands  of  a  saudI  body  of  speculators,  of  people  who  lim  far  away  from 
tticir  land[  which  they  used  only  to  enrich  themselves  by  trading  in  it. 
in  these  transactions  Jews  also  took  part,  repeating  their  performances 
in  Western  Kurope.  The  country  soon  began  to  drift  on  the  same  dan- 
gerous current  on  which  other  countries  were  floating*  with  pauperism 
nnd  plutocracy  and  an  acute  and  intensified  struggle  for  existence  ns 
tlieir  outstanding  features.  Being  a  farming  country,  whose  might 
depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  its  farming  population,  this  was  the 
more  dangerous  to  Russia,  because  it  should  always  have  remained  on 
the  old  basts.  Whatever  is  likely  to  weaken  the  source  of  vitality  of  any 
country  will  also  cndanyt  r  its  power.  The  great  German  phiiusupher, 
Uibnits,  when  he  visited  Paris  in  1674,  predicted  the  downfall  of  the 
mighty  Turkish  empire,  and  he  based  bis  prophecy  mainly  on  the  condi- 
tion of  its  rural  population.  Tbe  *agas'  or  large  landowners  were  very 
rich  and  powerful,  while  tlie  'ngras'  the  tillers  of  tiie  soil  were  living 
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in  the  greatest  poverty.  The  frequent  npri&ings  of  thia  poor  landless 
mass  of  people  has  always  been  a  Mmree  of  emharrassment  to  tiie  TniUsh 
government,  leading  to  revolto  and  subsequent  bloody  rt  j  risals  which 
Invited  foreign  inter\'pnt!on.  What  makes  f'rancc  so  powerful  to-<lav? 
It  is  ijer  prosperous  fanning  population.  Tliis  can  also  be  said  of  Can- 
■ida,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  On  the  other  hand  the  bdaled  measures 
of  land  rrform  nnd  the  difficulties  which  Great  Britain  is  experiencing  in 
trying  to  induce  her  masses  to  fight  for  the  safebr  of  their  countrr,  must 
be  attributed  to  tiie  indifference  wifh  ippfaieh  ha  bodless  proIetBrfat 
legards  the  efforts  of  the  government. 

Rtis«;i*n  reaped  great  victories  in  the  past  and  she  will  come  out  vic- 
torious now,  tiecause  of  the  infinite  sacrifices  wiiich  her  peasant  popuia- 
tfon  broag^  and  to  ready  to  bring.  Tliis  idea  is  most  vividly  portrayed 
in  the  pen  picture  of  otrahen  Graham,  in  his  i])t<  resting  work  on  Great 
Rusna,  quoting  the  foUoMng  answer  of  a  prominent  Russian  to  tlie 
question  put  to  him  as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  present  war:  *It  is  the 
uut  Jndfment  Every  one  has  been  handed  in  hto  aoeoont.  Now  we've 
pot  to  fret  square  with  Destiny.  We  must  realize  all  our  resotirces  of  will, 
faith  and  health  and  put  them  in  front  of  our  national  life  to  save  it 
The  war  reminds  me  of  the  erisli  In  the  drama  of  Paar  Cfymt,  Ton 
remember,  when  the  button  moulder  enme  and  .said  to  Peer  that  bis  dnv 
wns  done,  nnd  that  he  must  be  put  Into  the  meltinp  pot  and  re-cast  as 
some  one  else.  Peer  searched  in  his  history  and  in  liis  life  to  get  some- 
thing that  could  redeem  liim.  Only  in  the  peasant  girl  did  he  find  refuge 
from  the  moulder.  So  with  Russia;  to  her  n!so  the  button  mnnldcr  has 
come  and  offered  to  melt  her  up  with  a  strong  alloj  of  Germany  into 
someUrfng  near.  Russia  must  go  to  her  peasants  if  she  wishes  to  remain 
herself.   In  the  hour  of  distress  it  is  our  peasants  who  will  save  us.* 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Russian  state5?men  will  always  hnvf  to 
turn  their  attention  to  improving  the  well-being  of  their  peasantry,  as 
tiiey  are  tiie  baddMine  of  tlie  Empire.  Many  an  emergency  wfU  aris^ 
when  thry  will  haw  to  call  On  the  hr-]p  of  the  peasantry,  because,  no 
matter  how  pacific  herself  Russia  will  be  exposed  to  attacks  by  her  neiph* 
borSt  sometimes  simultaneously  from  many  sides.   Instead  of  abolishing 
tlie  Mir,  the  Russian  government  should  have  done  everything  in  its 
power  to  instill  new  life  into  it  by  teaching  its  members  imprm^ed  mcthnds 
of  cultivation*  by  granting  them  loans  to  buy  modern  farming  imple- 
ments, in  faet  by  putting  tiie  whole  system  on  a  mo^m  cooperative 
basis.    In  this  way  Russia  possibly  could  unite  Iicr  social  and  economic 
reconstruction  with  the  village  commune  and  could  pnss  without  em- 
barrassment from  iier  ancient  communism  to  a  higher  level  of  social 
order,  avoiding  the  dangers  of  a  purely  capitalistic  period.   The  un- 
limited confldrnrc  which  the  Russian  statesmen  hnd  in  Germany  and 
lier  Kultur  led  them  into  ccmunitting  serious  blimders  with  disastrous 
resnlts,  bringing  tiie  Russian  people  to  tlie  brink  of  min.   A  healthy 
reaction  against  this  slowly  working  deadly  poison  is  permeating  to-day 
all  the  goverruncntal  circles  and  all  classes  of  Kn«;s!fin  srveiety.     It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Russian  Socialists  of  all  denominatiuns,  be  they 
floda^Oemocrat8,  Nihilists,  Anarchists  or  Sodal  Revotationarics,  wiu 
also  finally  becomr*  thomughly  awake  tn  the  danp:rr?  of  nn  eventual 
mirestricted  introduction  of  the  German  Socialist  principles  into  Russia. 
It  wiU  be  easier  tm  them  to  repudiate  tlie  German  Socialistic  suprema^. 
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because  the  Mir  embodies  in  itself  all  the  fundamental  prindplet  of 

Socialism,  being  at  t!io  snnip  time  the  embryo  of  self-government.  The 
Mir  is  an  intensely  democratic  in«tituti<Hi,  each  one  being  practically 
sdf-fsoreming,  having  its  own  dected  officers.  Several  of  these  are 
joined  into  cantons  called  the  *volosts*. 

The  Mirs  are  supplemented  by  the  Zemslvns,  the  same  comprising 
larger  territories  with  local  self-governments.  Tiie  Zemstvo  takes  care 
of  the  larger  public  matters  ot  \he  village  communes  and  of  their 
material  and  moral  well-beinjr.  The  Zemstvo  is  similar  to  tlic  Mir,  con- 
sisting of  an  iLsst  mblv  of  deputies  and  of  a  permanent  executive  depart- 
nent.  Every  'Ujes^  or  district,  end  every  ^Gubemia'  or  province^  baa 
a  Z-rnT^tNO.  'Jhe  officers  for  these  executive  departments  are  elected  bjT 
the  Mirs,  the  landed  proprietors  and  by  the  municipal  corporations.  The 
Zemstvo  is  essentially  a  parliamentary  institution.  It  is  a  fair  example 
of  a  local  parliament  wttn  an  executive  department,  corresponding  to  the 
cabinet.  Rich  and  poor  are  all  on  the  same  level  in  this  local  body,  the 
Counts,  the  Barons  and  the  Dukes  and  Princes  are  on.  the  same  footing 
«s  the  madiiks.  Hie  Mir  and  Zemstvo  are  the  strongholds  of  Slav 
drmnrrary,  of  its  political  rights  and  lilK^rtfes,  and  on  this  founrintion 
the  future  greatness  of  Russia  must  be  built  The  Duma,  having  now 
obtained,  through  the  revolution,  its  full  powers  will  be  lil^e  a  dome, 
capping  this  grand  edifice  of  popular  govenunciit  of  tbcr  Bmpln^  tfaff 
states  the  PioviDGe  and  the  Mir. 

In  order  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Mir,  I  shall  quote 
two  more  authors:  Georg  Braiuk's  (a  Dane)  and  Stcpiiiak 
(a  Russian  niliilist  who  cannot  be  accused  of  sympathy  with 
the  Russian  aiit(jcr;icy).    Brundes  snys : 

**RussIa  is  primarily  and  in  its  very  essence  a  patriarchal 
state,  a  state  where  the  father  has  the  authority  and  the  chil- 
dren are  in  a  condition  of  equality  with  one  another.  As  a 
mult  of  a  development  ordained  by  fate,  Russia  has  be- 
come a  bureaucratic  state,  where  official  power  has  destroyed 
all  spontaneous  and  natural  growth  in  the  relations  of  public 
life.  NeverthelesB,  the  family,  the  municipality,  and  the 
state  in  Russia  are  three  organisms,  constructed  on  entirely 
homogeneous  principles,  but  moving  in  different  spheres. 
The  great  Russian  family  is  not  restricted  to  parents  and 
children;  it  includes  several  generations  and  many  families, 
married  sons,  brothers  of  tlic  father  or  iiiolhcr,  who  have 
down  to  a  very  recent  period  worked  in  the  same  house  or  on 
the  same  farm,  yielding  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
oldest,  and  with,  property  in  common.   This  family  relation 
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is  now  being  broken  up,  because  in  it  (as  in  the  state)  the 
parental  authority  has  been  inflated  till  it  became  unnatural 
and  oppressive. 

"In  the  meantime,  the  municipality  is  only  tlie  larfrer  fam- 
ily, as  the  state  is  only  the  union  of  all  the  municipalities 
into  one  great  family,  whose  father  is  the  Tzar.  The  Rus- 
sian family  has  two  decided  characteristics:  the  unlimited 
authority  of  the  father,  and  the  unlimited  possession  bj  the 
children.  The  Russian  state,  absolute  monarchy*  has  de- 
Teloped  first;  the  mumcipatity»  mir,  the  second.  In  fact 
these  two  characteriBtic»-*-the  power  of  the  T^ar  and  the 
ownership  of  land  in  conunon — ^are  the  two  fundamental 
principles  which  distinguish  the  Russian  people  from  all 
others.  It  is  very  true  that  many  other  countries*  Denmark 
among  the  rest,  have  long  known  a  similar  common  owner- 
ship of  property;  but  elsewhere  it  has  been  abolished  with 
tlie  abolition  of  serfdom,  or  with  the  emancipation  from  vil- 
leinage; here,  on  the  contrary,  it  still  survives.  While  the 
common  family  (or  the  ori^ninization  which  may  be  termed  a 
family  partnorship)  is  un(i<  r^oiui^  dissoluHon  since  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,^  the  municipal  joint  property  has 
not  only  held  its  own  since  then*  but  it  has  even  increased  at 
the  expense  of  private  property.  In  the  department  of  Mos- 
cow* since  1861,  of  74,480  farms,  only  nineteen  have  aban- 
doned the  joint  proprietorship;  and  at  the  present  time,  in 
the  whole  of  Greater  Russia*  of  all  the  jieasant  farm  lands  90 
to  98  per  cent,  are  owned  in  common.  Even  in  White  and 
Little  Russia  conunon  ownership  has  made  inroads. 

^It  is  natural  that  the  Russians*  underneath  the  socialise 
tic  agitations  of  our  time,  should  see  in  their  fidr  the  healthy 
germ  of  better  social  relations.  They  generally  regard  them- 
selves in  this  particular  as  the  pioneer  or  prototype  for 
Europe.** 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Russian  literature  is  full 
of  poems*  treatises*  and  religious  coutemplatious  in  praise  of 
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Ifir.  Dostoyevsky  and  other  great  Rmian  minds  irere 
iinitten  witii  the  idea  of  Mir.  Tolstoy  ( who  is  the  liring  roice 

of  the  Slavic  people  just  as  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  living 
voice  of  the  American  people)  in  liis  note  book  of  18G5  says, 
that  the  historical  mission  of  Russia  consists  in  bringing  be- 
fore tlie  world  the  idea  of  the  socI;ilization  of  land,'  It  is 
rightly  said  that  Tolstoy  Is  the  glorified  Russian  or  Slavic 
peasant  uttering  his  heart  to  the  world  from  the  cross  of 
ages,  for  from  this  great  Slav  alone»  in  modem  times,  has 
gone  out  the  living  conviction  that  peace  and  brotherhood 
aze  realities  destined  sooner  or  later  to  conquer  the  world. 
Tes,  Schoonmaker  is  right  when  he  claims  that  from  this 
heart  of  the  Russian  people  we  see,  like  a  saving  spirit  in  the 
midst  of  blood  and  death,  spreading  out  over  the  world,  that 
wide  circle  of  democracy  hejond  which  you  cannot  go. 

The  author  of  the  HUiory  of  Peiuontry  (London,  1888),* 
Stepniak  (Sergius  Michad  Dragomanov-Kravcfainskj,  1841* 
1895),  says  this  about  the  Mir: 

**Up  to  the  present  time  the  law  has  allowed  the  mir  a 
considerable  amount  of  self-government.  Tliey  are  free  to 
inanar^c  all  their  economical  concerns  in  common — the  land, 
the  forests,  the  censors,  the  public-houses,  etc.  They  dis- 
tribute among  themselves,  as  they  choose,  the  taxes.  They 
elect  the  rural  executive  administration.  They  elect  the 
judges  of  the  voloitf  or  district.^  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
peasant  tribunal  is  very  extensive,  all  the  civil  and  a  good 
many  criminal  offences,  in  which  one  of  the  parties  at  least 
is  a  peasant  of  the  district,  are  amenable.  They  are  not 
bound  to  abide  by  the  official  code  of  law.  They  administer 
jnstioe  according  to  the  customary  laws  and  traditions  of  the 
local  peasants.  The  women  are  in  all  respects  dealt  with  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  men.  Labor,  not  kinship,  is  always 
recognized  as  giving  a  defensible  right  to  property.  The 
mir  recognizes  no  restraint  on  its  autonomy.  It  einhraccs 
all  domains  and  branches  of  peasant  life.    In  older  times 
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the  mir  elected  tbe  parson.  SofDetimefl  the  nnr  decided  that 
the  whole  idllage  shall  ahaiidon  orthodoxy  and  become  evan- 
gelic To  the  Riusian  peasant  it  seems  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  the  mir  should  do  this  whenever  it 
chooses.  The  mir  forms  indeed  a  microcosmy  or  smaU  world 
of  its  own.  With  the  Russian  mir  the  law  is  nowhere,  the 
conscience  everywhere.  N(jt  iiitrelj  criminal  offenders  are 
dealt  with,  but  every  dis])uted  point  is  settled  ttccordiiii:^  to 
the  individual  justice  of  tlie  case,  no  regard  being  paid  to  the 
category  of  crime  to  which  it  may  chance  to  belong.  The 
mir  recognizes  no  permanent  laws  restricting  or  guiding  its 
decisions.  It  is  personification  of  the  living  law  speaking 
through  the  collective  voice  of  the  community." 

In  the  li^t  of  all  these  statements  about  the  Russian  Mir* 
It  it  really  true  that  the  Mir  is  a  menace  to  civilisation? 
Does  such  a  commnnal  life  represent  only  a  primitive  tend- 
ency of  a  Tartar  institution>  national  weakness  and  depend- 
ence? Is  this  only  a  Slavic  feeling  of  gregariousness,  a  rem* 
nant  of  an  early  and  once  widespread  communism  ?  Referring 
to  this  municipality  whose  bond  of  union  is  liouie  rule  and 
common  ownership  of  the  soil,  Air.  Stead  says  in  his  Truth 
about  Russia  (London,  Casscil,  1888,  pp.  464i) :  "Here  in 
Russia  we  hftve  the  true  peasant  republic,  the  most  demo- 
cratic and  socialistic  of  any  institution  now  existing  in  all 
Europe,  which  may  yet  supply  to  a  world  wearying  of  un- 
rest, of  individualism,  and  of  universal  competition  on  the 
principle  of  the  'devil  take  the  hindmost,'  a  clue  to  the  solu- 
tion of  our  (i.  e.»  English)  most  pressing  difficulties.**  John 
Fiske  compares  the  local  legislative  power  of  Mir  with  that 
of  the  New  England  town  meeting*  and  datms  that  this  power 
of  the  Mir  is  in  some  respects  even  greater,  since  the  precise 
extent  of  mir's  powers  has  never  been  determined  by  legis- 
lation, and,  according  to  Mr.  Wallace,  "there  is  no  means  of 
appealinc^  ai^Minst  its  decisions."  Fiske  adds:  "To  those 
who  arc  m  the  habit  of  regarding  Russia  simply  as  a  despoti- 
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caily  governed  country,  such  a  statement  may  seem  surpris- 
ing." (See  Fiske's  American  FoUtiad  Ideas,  London  &  N. 
Y.,  Harper,  1903,  p.  40;  and  the  first  chapter  of  hia  The 
Begnming  of  New  England,)^ 

Ab  the  Mir  is  the  creation  of  the  Russian  peasant  there  isy 
no  doubt)  a  great  nucleus  in  his  mentality,  which  the  future 
psychologists  will  consider  as  one  of  the  main  working  hy- 
potheses in  the  psychology  of  the  peoples  J  Nikolay  K,  Mik- 
hailoTsky  (1848-1908)9  the  noted  Russian  essayist,  critic, 
and  sociolo^st,^  claims  that  Western  Europe  has  been  irre- 
deemably degraded  and  lowered  to  the  bourgeois  type,  and 
thinks  that  Russia  ought  to  be  spared  this  lowering  of  type 
by  the  maintenance  and  development  of  her  Mir.  To  quote 
him: 

**AdversRrics  of  our  coiniiiiiiiai  land  system  clamor  for  per- 
sonal liberty.  They  say  that  the  commune  ties  the  owner 
hand  and  foot  to  the  soil,  and  that  it  does  not  give  him  any 
freedom  for  individual  activity.  This  was  once  spoken  in 
the  West.  There  the  commune  decayed,  the  individual  tri- 
umphed  and  received  the  liberty  of  choosing  his  occupation, 
he  had  but  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  conditions.  The  ri^t 
of  *free  choice'  of  the  emancipated  individual  was»  however* 
immediately  limited  by  historical  development.  He  became 
a  factory  slave  instead  of  a  land  owner,  producing  great 
wealth  and  yet  actually  starving.** 

Mikhailovsky  gives  the  following  warning  to  humanity: 
••Fear  more  than  anything  else  a  social  order  that  will 
divert  jirojicrty  from  labor.    It  will  deprive  the  peo])le  of 
the  possibility  of  individual  initiative,  of  independence  and  of 
liberty." 

In  one  word:  Russian  Mir  is  one  of  the  most  determin- 
ing factors  in  the  past,  present  and  future  of  the  Russian 
people.  It  represents  the  Russian  soul  and  mentality  in  un- 
derstanding the  Humanity.  Along  with  a  rather  moderate 
amount  of  superstition  there  is  a  somewhat  pure  and  sound 
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form  of  primitive  Christianity,  a  typo  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity, if  not  the  hi/rhcst,  at  least  much  higher  tlian  that  wliich 
has  during  the  same  period  ^rovemrd  in  noi^^liboring  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  common  Russian  people  have  always 
had  traditions  of  a  communal  life  and  to  a  large  extent  of  a 
Christianity  applied  in  humhle  brotherly  living* 

The  spirit  of  Mir  is  not  confined  to  agricultural  training 
in  the  Russian  connnunity  management,  but  extends  to  all 
sorts  of  new  conditions  such  as  modern  industry  brings,  and 
18  especially  exemplified  in  the  Russian  Artel  or  an  organized 

body  of  workmc  i,  which  is  a  co-operative  productive  organi- 
zation applied  t  >  ahuost  all  kinds  of  enttrprises  throughout 
the  Russian  Em;  ire,  ..nd  is  a  form  of  co-operation  efficient 
to  a  degree  only  dreamed  of  elsewhere.  Sinetelkas  mean  rural 
workshops  owned  and  operated  hy  tlic  Artels.  Tiie  famous 
Russian  scientist,  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin,  says,  in  his  Mw' 
tual  Aid  (pp.  20S-204),  this  about  the  Artel: 

*'It  is  .  .  .  Russia  which  offers  perhaps  the  best  field  for 
the  study  of  co-operation  under  an  infinite  variety  of  as- 
pects. In  Russia,  it  is  a  natural  growth,  an  inheritance  from 
the  Middle  Ages ;  and  while  a  formally  established  co-opera* 
tive  society  would  haye  to  cope  with  many  legal  difficulties 
and  official  suspicion,  the  informal  co-operation — the  artfl — 
makes  the  very  substance  of  Russian  peasant  life.  The  his- 
tory of  *the  making  Russia,'  and  of  the  colonization  of  Si- 
beria, is  a  history  of  the  hunting  and  trading  artels  or  ^ilds, 
followed  by  village  communities,  and  at  .  .  .  the  present 
time  we  find  the  Artel  everywhere — among  each  group  of  ten 
to  fifty  peasants  who  come  from  the  same  village  to  work  at 
a  factory  in  all  the  building  trades,  among  fishermen  and 
hunters,  among  convicts  on  their  way  to  and  in  Siberia, 
among  railway  porters.  Exchange  messengers.  Custom  House 
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laborers^  everjwliore  in  the  village  industries,  which  give 
occupation  to  7»000,000  men — from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
working  world,  permanent  and  tenixHiraryy  for  production 
and  consumption^  and  under  all  possible  aspects.  Until  now, 
many  of  the  fishing-grounds  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Cas- 
pian .Sea  are  held  by  immense  ortiU^  the  Ural  river  belonging 
to  the  whole  of  the  Ural  Cossacks,  who  allot  and  re-allot  the 
fishing^gronnds — perhaps  the  richest  in  the  world — among 
the  villages,  without  any  interference  of  the  authorities. 
Fishing  is  always  made  by  artels  in  the  Ural,  the  Volga,  and 
all  the  lands  of  Northe  rn  Russia.  Besides  these  permanent 
organizations,  there  ?ire  the  simply  countless  temporary  ar- 
tth,  constituted  for  each  special  purpose.  When  ten  or 
twenty  peasants  come  from  some  locality  to  a  big  town,  to 
work  as  weavers,  carpenters,  masons,  boat-builders,  and  so 
on,  they  always  constitute  an  artM,  They  hire  rooms,  hire  a 
cook  (very  often  the  wife  of  one  of  them  acts  in  this  capae- 
ily),  elect  an  elder  and  take  their  meals  in  common,  each  one 
paying  his  share  for  food  and  lodging  to  the  ari^  A  party 
of  convicts  on  its  way  to  Siberia  always  does  the  same,  and 
its  elected  elder  is  the  officially-recognized  intermediary  be- 
tween the  convicts  and  the  military  chief  of  the  party.  In 
Uic  iiard-lahor  prisons  they  have  the  same  orguiiization. 
The  railway  porters,  the  messengers  at  the  Exchange,  the 
workers  at  the  Custom  House,  the  town  messengers  in  the 
capitals,  who  are  r(jlK  c  f  im  I  v  for  cnch  member,  enjoy  such 
a  reputation  that  any  amount  of  money  or  bank-notes  is 
trusted  to  the  artel-member  by  the  merchants.  In  the  build- 
ing trades,  artch  from  10  to  £00  members  are  formed;  and 
the  serious  builderi  and  railway  contractors  always  prefer 
to  deal  with  an  arid  than  witii  separately  hired  workers. 
The  last  attempts  of  the  Ministry  of  War  to  deal  directly 
with  productive  arteU,  formed  ad  hoe  in  the  domestic  trades, 
and  to  give  them  orders  for  books  and  all  sorts  of  brass  and 
iron  goods,  are  described  as  most  satisfactory;  while  th« 
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renting  of  a  Crown  iron  work  {Votkm,^k)  to  an  artel  of 
workers,  which  took  place  about  1890,  has  been  a  decided 
success.  Wc  cfin  thus  sec  in  Russia  how  the  mediaeval  insti- 
tution, having  not  been  interfered  with  by  the  State  (in  its 
informal  manifestations),  has  fullj  survived  until  now,  and 
takes  the  greatest  variety  of  forms  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  modem  industry  and  commerce." 

Hie  mediaeval  system  of  forced  labor  (so-called  corvee)  is 
unknown  in  Russia  and  other  Slavic  states.  In  co-operative 
effort  Russia  can  teach  the  world  much,  for  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  Russian  economic  life  is  the  devel- 
opment of  co-operative  movement  which  now  involves  almost 
50,000,000  people,  with  a  reguhir  membership  of  1 1 ,299,4«04?, 
reaching  a  position  which  is  chiiined  to  be  far  ahead  of  that 
of  aJl  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

This  movenu nt  was  a  great  help  to  the  education  of  the 
rural  districts  since  1865,  when  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Tsar,  under  whom  great  reforms  have  been  introduced^  who 
freed  the  serfs,  and  when  the  local  self-governments  (aemst- 
▼os)  were  established.  The  grouping  of  the  various  co- 
operative societies  into  unions  has  been  sanctioned  in  lOOX} 
and  in  1911  these  unions  received  powers  to  carry  out  their 
natural  financial  operations.  In  1911  the  Moscow  People's 
Bank  was  formed,  with  IjSStt  credit  societies  as  the  share- 
holders. Thb  bank  has  since  become  the  most  important 
machinery  purchaser,  for  the  sale  of  a^icultural  produce, 
and  of  the  cottage  and  Kustarny  iji  uiufactares.  The  Mos- 
cow Central  Co-operativc  Credit  IJaiik  did  a  business  of 
$140,000,000  in  1915.  Other  important  unions  are  the 
Ekaterinburg  unions  (numbering  74  societies),  in  the  Urals, 
and  the  Siberian  Union  of  Butter-" Artels"  (there  were  SIH 
artels  in  191S ;  of  the  butter  exported  annually  from  Siberia 
^^e  "West  of  Russia" — ^70  per  cent*  is  produced  by  co- 
operative creameries).  The  turnover  of  this  union  was 
nearly  $10,000,000.  In  other  branches  co-operative  societiea 
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bave  been  fonned  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  ag^ 
rienltural  machinery  and  implements.  There  are  more  than 
87,000  co-operative  institutions  in  Russia — more  than  in 
any  other  country. 

J.  Goricar,  in  his  above  cited  work,  says  this  about  the 
Artel  (pp.  49-50): 

By  renaintng  true  to  her  ftncient  organfaatlons,  Russia  will  not  only 

have  found  a  solution  for  housing  and  feeding  her  immense  agricultural 
population  but  she  will  also  hiivc  found  a  most  promising  form  of  co- 
operation for  her  ever  increasing  class  of  landless  toilers,  the  wage 
caroen.  She  has  her  famous  Artel,  whidi  U  aasumliig  Cfer  larger  pro- 
portions; so  much  so,  that  to-duy  even  homes  nrr  heing  built  on  the 
Artel  plan.  Artel  means  a  gang  of  laborers,  llie  Artels,  or  worlonen's 
iSMidfttiona,  are  corporations  of  independent  workmen  organised  tot  the 
purpose  of  production,  service  or  trade.  The  •artelstiky'  as  the  members 
arc  called,  do  the  work  on  a  job  throttjrh  their  association,  .'issuming  all 
the  risks  and  sharing  in  the  profits  equally.  In  the  Artel  all  tlve  men 
are  equal.  All  have  the  right  to  vote,  to  take  part  in  the  administration 
of  its  affairs,  and  arc  entitled  to  all  the  honors  in  the  power  of  the 
association  to  bestow  on  its  members.  Before  a  new  memlier  is  admitted 
into  the  Artel,  his  past  Is  scnipuloualy  investigated,  a  moral  life  being 
one  of  the  principal  requirements.  When  joining  the  association  the 
Artclstik  pledges  himself  to  work  exclusively  for  the  Artel.  He  leaves 
the  asiiuciation  when  he  becomes  unable  to  perform  his  share  of  the  work. 
The  distribution  of  the  profits  is  made  on  the  principle  of  equal  work, 
equal  priy.  The  life  principle  of  the  Artel  is  solidarity.  This  gives  the 
ffionbers  an  unlimited  confidence  in  tlieir  Artels.  The  Artel  is  respon- 
illile  for  all  Its  memlwrs.  It  is  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  the  fteture 
of  tile  ever  growing  industrial  population  of  Russia  to  preserve  the 
Artel  and  to  develop  it  through  governmental  mcHSTircs  «long  co-opera- 
tive lines.  This  is  what  the  government  is  actually  doing.  And  it  is 
tiso  exerting  itself  to  develop  all  those  industries  wfaidi  form  ttm  most 
hnportant  part  of  Russin's  industrial  life.  These  arc,  then,  the  STO- 
porting  pillars  of  Russian  sodalism,  resting  on  deep-rooted  faith  of  the 
Slavs  in  human  solidarity,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  Western  European 
and  American  civilization,  and  certainly  very  sharply  opposed  to  the 
narrow-minded,  pedantic  German  institutions.  If  th<'  capitalistic  system 
bring:s  to  the  great  working  classes  of  Western  nations,  in  the  words  of 
the  German  Socialists  thansdves*  an  ever  increasing  uncertainty  of 
existence,  ever  incroasing  misery,  servitude  and  rlrprad  ition,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  by  adhering  to  her  own  Socialism,  Russia  wiU  spare  her 
people  these  forms  of  poverty  and  will  be  able  to  bridge  or  diminish 
the  gulf  which  is  ever  widening  in  other  countries  between  the  capitalists 
and  the  workmen.  Co-oj>erRtive  societies  for  all  workmen  and  farming 
land,  reserved  exclusively  for  agricultural  workmen  by  always  keeping 
it  out  of  the  grasp  of  speculators,  diould  be  the  guiding  principles  of 
Russia's  national  life,  'l  li«\sc  will  assure  her  future.  In  this  wnj'  Russia 
Will  prove  on  evcriu^itiMg  attraction  to  Western  and  Southern  Slava, 
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accomplishing  thr  favorite  dream  of  the  Slavophils,  the  grand  Slavic 
Federation  under  the  Russian  tiegemony.  The  Doi-trine  of  M(^cow,  that 
all  SUt  ■tfeains  imifk  meet  in  a  great  Sla?  Sea  will  tfam  be  realised. 

Let  us  see  what  an  American  writer  says  about  the  Rna- 
•ian  workingman.  The  author  of  Ruaia  and  the  Open  Sea» 

E.  D.  Schoonmaker,  compares,  in  his  Centurp  Magazine  ar- 
ticle on  the  Devwcratic  Russians,  the  mentality  of  the  Slavic 
workingman  with  that  of  his  brother  in  Germany,  England 
and  America.    He  says: 

"In  studying  the  evolution  of  industry  among  the  Ger- 
manic peoples,  much  has  been  made  of  the  guild.  And  wisely 
80«  for  out  of  this  small  institution  has  unfolded  the  whole 
yast  and  complex  structure  of  modern  industry.  All  those 
elemente  of  efficiency  which  have  made  it  powifale  for  thia 
race  to  conquer  thcmarkets  of  the  world*  aa  wdl  as  all  those 
abuses  which*  in  their  aggregate,  have  created  among  these 
peoples  a  menacing  proletariat,  lie  in  embryo  in  the  old  guild 
system.  It  requires  only  the  most  casual  acquaintance  with 
the  growth  of  this  institution,  as  it  developed  first  in  the 
merchant  giiild  and  later  in  tlie  craft  guild,  to  discover  in  it 
the  germ  of  that  plutocratic  aristocracy  against  which  the 
forces  of  socialism  arc  marching, 

"As  far  back  as  the  very  beginning  of  English  trade,  the 
right  to  buy  and  sell  was  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  owners 
of  property,  just  as  until  within  recent  times  the  right  to 
*  vote  depended  upon  a  similar  qualification.  And  these  land* 
owners  who  controlled  the  grade  of  the  towns  came  very 
shortly  to  control  the  towns  themselves  and  the  populations 
of  the  towns.  Liside  a  baronial  feudalism  there  grew  up  a 
feudalism  of  merchants  that  shut  the  people  out  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  markets  and  grew  rich  upon  the  tribute  which 
they  levied  without  having  recourse  to  the  hiws.  It  was 
against  the  iritokiable  oppression  of  this  aristocracy  of  mer- 
chants tliat  tlie  craft  gilds  were  formed,  ornr.uiizations  of 
men  whose  hands  produced  those  articles  from  the  sale  of 
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which  the  merchant  class  b^cuo)"  rich.  And  under  the  as- 
sault of  these  artisan  bodn.s  tlir  power  of  the  merchant  class 
as  a  rival  for  leadership  in  the  commercial  world  was  ended 
forever.  Henceforth  the  position  of  middleman,  the  bujer 
and  seller  was  to  be  subordinate  to  that  of  the  producer. 
But  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  confound  this  artisan 
producer  of  the  guild  system  with  the  workin^^lasses  of  to- 
day. For  this  old  system  of  production  it  was  the  master 
workman,  the  employer,  who  was  supreme  and  who  has  since 
expanded  into  the  powerful  figure  of  capitalist  manufac* 
turer,  just  as  the  old  Saxon  and  German  chiefs  throu|^  the 
centuries  have  evolved  into  king  and  kaiser.  The  mass  of 
the  workers,  the  journeymen  and  apprentices,  had  no  voice 
whatever  in  determining  the  conditions  of  their  labor,  and 
every  effort  which  they  made  in  this  direction  was  for  cen- 
turies successfully  thwarted  by  the  controlling  industrial 
aristocracy,  at  first  by  the  sheer  power  of  their  orcfanizatioiis 
and  later  by  the  aid  of  the  state,  which  they  had  finally  come 
to  controL 

'There  is  a  tragical  significance  in  the  term  *journeyman' 
thus  early  applied  to  the  English  workman,  a  man  who  had 
then  no  permanent  home,  but  was  to  wander  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  work,  and  for  a  long  time,  as  we  know, 
even  this  wandering  was  forbidden  for  him«  To  what  extent 
of  vast  numbers  has  this  journeyman  increased,  this  free 
Anglo-Saxon,  stripped  through  the  ages  of  his  land  and 
finally  of  his  very  tools  of  industry !  Along  with  the  other 
institutions  which  tlils  wuilci-cuuqueror  has  built,  is  the  in- 
stitution of  pauperism. 

**Re-reading  the  liistory  of  England  in  the  new  liglit  which 
is  .«?preading  over  the  world,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  we 
should  ever  have  been  beguiled  into  conceiving  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  the  pioneer  of  democracy.  That  he  is  an  individ* 
ualist,  and  that  his  dogged  insistence  upon  the  rights  of 
the  individual  in  matters  of  state  has  heen  of  incalculable 
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service,  there  can  he  no  doubt;  but  times  have  8ho\*Ti  only 
too  clearly  that  individualism  uiay  be  as  great  a  foe  to  de- 
mocracy as  the  most  unrestricted  autocracy. 

**Consider  now  the  Russian  workingman.  Despite  the 
early  start  which  the  other  nations  had  over  Russia  in  in- 
dustrial deYelopmenty  there  has  quietly  grown  up  in  the  lat- 
ter an  institution  whirh  shows  her  in  reality  much 
further  advanced  than  the  former  in  the  conception,  as  well 
as  in  the  establishment,  ol  industrial  democracy.  This  in- 
stitution, which  is  known  as  the  artel»  had  its  origin,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  recently  made  to  the  British  Govemment, 
among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper  hefore  the  guild  system 
appeared  in  England  or  in  Germany.  Though  still  in  the 
hunter  stage,  these  Cossacks  perceived  a  truth  which  the 
leading  nations  of  Kui  opc  and  America  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  perceive,  namely,  that  it  is  better  to  co-operate  tlian 
to  compete.  Aiul  so,  instead  of  hunting  individually,  they 
hunted  in  grou]is  ;ind  divided  tlu  ^anie.  It  may  be  said  that 
savages  everywhere  have  done  the  same.  If  so,  it  is  to  the 
^ory  of  the  Russian  people  that  they  have  realized  that  in 
certain  respects  the  savago  is  superior  to  the  civilized  man. 
Despite  the  allurements  of  ^civilization,'  they  have  continued 
this  barbarous  practice  of  co-operating,  aiui  it  is  to-day  to 
be  found  in  such  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country,  both 
in  the  rural  districts  and  in  the  cities,  as  to  prove  beyond 
controversy  that  the  Russian  is  instinctively  democratic ;  in 
other  words,  that  he  naturally  foregoes  those  pleasures  of 
self-assertion  which  would  work  to  the  injury  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  And  therefore  we  find  him  grouped  in  these 
artels,  pure  democracies  the  heads  of  which  arc  elected  by 
the  members,  performing  all  sorts  of  work,  from  the  simplest 
field  labor  to  the  building  of  houses  and  the  carrying  of  the 
mails.  In  the  craft  guilds  of  the  Teutonic  p)eoples  it  was  the 
master  workman  who  took  the  contract  or  financed  the  home 
.manufacture^  and  who  exploited  to  liis  heart's  content  those 
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wiiom  he  hired,  wliereas  in  the  artel  it  is  the  group  that  is  the 
master;  it  is  the  group  that*  like  a  joint-stock  company, 
pools  its  labor,  nnd  sometimes  its  capital,  and  shares  the 
profits.  While  individualism  in  industry  exists  in  Russia,  as 
it  does  in  every  other  commercial  nation,  the  artel  exists 
only  in  Russia,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  index  of 
what  the  Russian  people  will  do  when  their  great  strength, 
which  is  now  wasting  itsdf  upon  the  borders,  is  called  back 
to  begin  the  work  of  internal  development.  For  though  in 
some  cases  this  institution  has  been  sapped  and  has  p;one 
down  Ixfore  the  more  aggressive  individualistic  system  of 
the  Teutonic  peoples,  as  the  national  consciousness  deepens, 
and  Russia  discovers  the  true  value  of  her  own  creations  as 
other  people  liave  discovered  theirs,  the  artel  will  replace  the 
Cossack  in  the  attention  of  the  world. 

**Already  signs  are  at  hand  that  the  hour  of  its  conquest 
has  begun.  In  various  parts  of  the  empire  these  arteli 
arc  enlarpnff  the  sphere  of  their  activities  and  are  entering 
the  broader  field  of  manufacture.  Rural  workshops,  called 
mifietdka$t  owned  and  operated  by  these  aTtdi^  are  being  es- 
tablished to  take  over  the  household  industries.  And  in 
autocratic  Russia  the  establuhment  of  these  industrial 
democracies  is  being  encouraged  bj  the  authorities.  Com- 
pare this  long  stride  which  the  Russians  have  made  toward 
a  wide  democracy  with  what  has  been  done  in  America  by  the 
labor  unions.  These  latter  liave  not  advanced  even  in 
tUouglit  bejond  the  old  aristocratic  wage  system.  Their 
aim  has  been  toward  shortening  the  hours  and  raising  the 
wage  of  labor,  not  at  all  toward  ownership  and  frfcdorn. 
Does  this  prove  nothing  as  to  the  relative  democracy  of  the 
two  countries? 

^It  has  been  maintained,  however,  that  these  democratic 
tendencies  of  the  Russian  people  are  simply  primitive  im- 
pulses surviving  from  their  barbaric  past,  and  that  these 
will  be  outgrowfi  and  left  behind^  as  they  inTariably  are  as  a 
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people  becomes  more  inli^^htencr!.  TIk  answer  to  this  lies 
deep  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  Russian  jjcople.  It  is  true  that 
the  influence  of  surrounding  nations  has  altered  Russian  in- 
stitutions and  will  probably  continue  to  alter  them,  but  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  within  these  nations  them- 
selves a  profound  change  is  taking  piace — si  change  which, 
when  in  full  force  it  reaches  Russia*  will  tend  toward  the 
preservation  rather  than  the  destruction  of  these  crude  de- 
mocracies. Socialism^  which  is  democracy  at  work  in  the 
bread-getting  business  of  life,  will  see  to  it  that  these  precious 
seeds  are  not  destroyed.  Just  what  modifications  this  in- 
fluence will  bring  about  cannot  be  foretold.  The  deciding 
factor,  as  has  been  said,  will  be  the  character  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.** 

To  conclude:  The  Russian  Mir  and  Artel  with  its 
SvieUUcas  pcrsonifles,  no  doubt,  a  power  of  the  people,  a 
democracy,  which  is  the  tocsin  of  the  new  era  in  the  history 
of  human  development.   Wallace  says : 

^^Russian  life  is  not  known  in  £ngland«  The  Slavic  land 
is  not  so  far  away  but  that  the  picture  migbt  have  been 
noble  had  it  not  been  for  the  dust  raised  between  us  in  these 
years.  Russia  is  not  a  land  of  bomb-throwers;  it  is  not  a 
land  of  intolerable  tyranny  and  unhappiness,  of  a  languish- 
ing and  decaying  peasantry,  of  a  corrupt  and  u^ly  church 
.  .  .;  the  liusisians  are  an  agricultural  nation,  bred  to  soil, 
illiterate  as  the  savages,  and  having  as  yet  no  ambition  to 
live  in  the  towns.  They  an  strong  as  giants,  simple  as 
children,  mystically  superstitious  by  reason  of  their  unex- 
plained mystery.  They  live  as  Ruskin  wished  the  English 
to  live,  some  of  them  as  he  tried  to  persuade  the  English 
to  live,  by  his  For$  Clavigera,  They  are  obediently  relig* 
ious,  seriously  respectful  to  their  elders,  true  to  the  soil  they 
plouj^,  content  with  the  old  implements  of  culture,  not  usinip 
machinery  or  machine-made  things,  but  able  themselves  tQ 
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fasliion  out  of  the  pine  all  that  ihej  need.  But  they  have  all 
the  while  heen  doing  this,  and  have  never  fallen  away  as  the 
English  have.  There  is  no  'hack  to  the  land'  problem  in 
Russia,  nor  will  there  be  for  a  hundred  years. 

**The  liberal  press  and  tlie  revolutionaries  would  like  to 
educate  the  peasantry  in  order  to  ^ive  them  a  vote.  They 
would  the  same  time  place  no  restraiots  on  Russian  manu- 
facture and  tlie  freiiloin  of  town  life,  and  so  once  more  be- 
tray the  country  to  the  town  and  rush  into  all  the  errors  of 
Western  Europe.  England  has  fallen  away  from  the  soil 
and  ceased  to  produce  its  own  food,  and  neither  Ruskin, 
nor  all  the  king's  horses,  nor  all  the  king's  men  could  re- 
place her  where  she  was.  If  Russia  falls  away,  there  will 
be  one  less  humble  toiling  nation,  one  less  bread-producing 
land.  Some  one  has  said,  *It  is  the  folly  of  democracy  that 
it  wishes  to  make  all  lower  orders  upper  orders* — ^that  may 
turn  out  to  be  an  international  folly. 

**The  English  have  done  supremely  well  as  a  nation,  but 
the  inclination  of  their  character  and  tlic  wny  of  tlieir  de- 
velopment are  not  the  same  as  that  of  otlu  r  nations.  In- 
deed it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  two  races  more  radi- 
cally divergent  from  one  another  than  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Slavic.  .  .  .  We  have  to  tolerate  and  to  understand  this 
new  nation  which  is  growing  daily  more  articulate.  Then, 
as  the  boundary  lines  become  fainter  on  continental  maps, 
end  the  era  of  cosmopoHUnism  dawns,  we  may  ask  oui^ 
■elves  as  Europeans  rather  than  as  Englishmen — *Who  are 
our  brothers  living  away  to  the  East,  making  food  for  us; 
what  are  they  to  us,  and  what  is  their  contribution  to  the 
whole?* 

In  one  word:  to  understand  the  mentality  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Russian  muzhik  (peasant)  and  the  Russian 
workingman  at  their  best,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful 
investigation  of  their  Mir,  Volost,  Artel  and  Svietelka.  No 
doubt,  these  Russian  social  institutions  must  grow  nat- 
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urallj,  and  hKwt  grown  for  centuries,  in  order  to  mcK 
their  present  state  of  perfection.  History  most  bave  its 
evolution,  political  systems  their  growth,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  institutions  has  never  been  much  hastened  or  checked 
by  any  man's  whip  or  curb.  It  is  rightly  said  that  the  Rus- 
sians belong  to  one  of  the  highest  of  the  white  races,  the 
country  is  rich,  and  vast,  the  harmful  traditions  of  many 
other  European  nations  have  been  absent.  The  Russian 
peasants  have  always  governed  their  village  affairs  through 
the  most  thoroughgoing  and  democratic  of  institutions. 
There  has  been  no  vestige  of  class  distinction  among  Rus- 
sian people.  The  property  of  the  family  and  the  village 
has  been  owned  and  to  a  moderate  extent  also  operated,  and 
on  social  principles  rather  than  on  the  competitive  prin- 
ciples, of  private  poverty.* 

^Serbian  "Zadruga,"  **Moba,'*  "Pozaijndtza;'  and  *'Esnar 

"Zadruga'*  (family  community,  household  community)  is 
to  Serbs  what  **Mir"  is  to  the  Russians.  In  fact  Zadniga 
unites  in  itself  the  advautages  both  of  small  and  large  prop- 
erties, safeguarding  the  ]H'o])le  against  poverty?  tending 
them  in  sickness  or  old  age  in  such  a  way  as  no  socialistic 
legislation  or  Utopian  panaceas  could  ever  bring  about. 
It  is  strictly  an  altruistic  institution  whose  motto  is  AU 
for  one^  and  one  for  aU.  Such  an  economic-social  system, 
which  among  the  South-Slavs  from  times  immemorial  pre- 
vented pauperism  and  the  rise  of  a  landless  class,  is  still  in 
existence  in  some  parts  of  Serbia,  but  in  recent  days,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  government,  it  was 
abolished  among  the  South-Slavs  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Zadruga's  essence  is  the  custom  of  owning  and  carrying  on 
a  lioust hold  and  farm,  not  individually  but  as  a  family  asso- 
ciation. Tlic  male  members  of  a  Serbian  family  continue  to 
live  after  marriage  in  the  paternal  home.    If  the  house  is 
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too  small  to  accommodate  the  youn^  couple,  an  annex 
("vayat")  is  built.  The  honic  may  be  frequently  enlarged 
in  this  way,  and  as  many  as  60  to  100  members  ("souls") 
of  a  family  liave  been  known  to  reside  together.  Such 
famOy  associations  are  called  Zadruga.  Zadruga's  admin* 
istration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  elected  stareshiTui  or  doma- 
€km  (head),  generality  thou^  not  necessariljr*  the  fatlier 
or  eldest  man*  The  choice  depends  on  characterf  ability 
and  circumstances.  A  woman,  usually  but  not  ahrays  the 
wife  of  the  head  man»  is  chosen  to  superintend  and  direct 
the  women's  work  and  sometimes  a  woman  is  made  the  head 
of  the  whole  Zadruga.  Vivian  calls  Serbia  a  "paradise  of 
poor  iiiLD,"  a  land  where  there  arc  no  beggars  in  the  sense 
of  civilized  Western  Kuropc,  a  land  where  a  certain  minimum 
of  a  peasant's  jirnperty  is  inalienable  and  no  court  of  Jaw 
can  authorize,  nuuh  less  (.iiforce,  the  sale  of  his  house  and 
courtyard,  his  last  six  ifutara  (Serbian  acres)  ol  landy  his 
plough  and  his  last  pair  of  heifers.^^ 

Serbo-Kroatian  Zadruga  has  been  of  great  interest  to 
many  foreign  sociologists,  economists  and  statesmen.  Sir 
Henfy  J.  S.  Maine  (in  his  books  on  Ancient  LaM^  London, 
1885»  and  VSla^  Cammmtiei  «»  the  East  and  Wett,  Lon- 
don, Hurray,  1871),  Emile  Louis  Victor  de  Laveleye  (182ES- 
1891t),  in  his  JO^  2a  PropriM  €$  um  Forma  Frmttwew^ 
(Paris,  1874;  English  translation  under  the  title,  Pmmtwe 
Property,  London,  1878),  J.  Peisker,  Turner,  R.  Millet, 
Dopsch,  P.  Dillon,  and  many  others  called  attention  to  it.** 
Many  Serbo-Kroatians  wrote  books  (in  Serbian  or  in  Ger- 
man and  French)  about  it,  such  as  Professor  M.  IVIilovano- 
▼ich  (1889),  Sigisniund  Cajkovac,  Balthasar  Bogisliich/' 
F.  Dcmclich,  M.  Vlainatz,  J.  Perich,  Milorad  v.  Cuculich, 
Ivich,  L.  R.  Jovanovich  and  Gruich,  Milan  G.  Milichevich, 
l^Iilorad  Zebich,  M.  Glushchcvich,  Popovich,  M.  Markovich, 
J.  Spevac,  V.  Tkalac,  lit  jcshenovich,  Dragoljub  Novako- 
fkh,  K.    Vojnovich,     Vrbanich,  Ignatz  VatroslaT  Jagich, 
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Miloyan  Zbricliich»  etc.^^  However,  I  am  going  to  quote 
here  only  two  English  authors,  in  order  to  give  a  better  in- 
sight into  the  spirit  of  Zadruga's  organisation. 

Herbert  Vivian  who  studied  Zadruga  by  direct  obser- 
vation in  Serbia,  sajs  that  it  "is  the  living  together  of  a 
whole  tribe,  numbering  somtjtimes  as  many  as  a  hundred 
persons,  all  uiiilrr  the  al)S(jlnte  authority  of  one  chief.  He 
was  originally  tlie  father,  ruling  over  his  own  children;  but 
when  they  have  married  and  remarried  at  home,  and  their 
children  and  children's  children  have  done  the  same  for  some 
generations,  members  of  the  Zadruga  may  be  under  the 
dominion  of  a  distant  relation.  He  keeps  all  the  money, 
makes  all  purchaaest  and  decides  the  minutest  details  of  a 
familj  life.  On  his  death  a  successor  is  elected  by  all  the 
grown-up  males  of  the  Zadruga.  Of  course^  as  a  family 
grows,  the  building  has  to  be  enlarged,  and  sometimes  it 
stretches  the  whole  length  of  a  street.  When  a  member  of 
Zadruga  marries,  he  builds  a  new  wing  or  pavilion,  and 
instals  himself  there  with  hi^  bride;  but  both  are  in  com- 
plete subjection  to  the  chief.  Members  are  at  liberty  to 
leave  the  Zadruga  when  they  choose;  but  the  system  works 
well  on  the  whole,  and  the  si  iit  luicnt  of  family  induced  them 
to  put  up  with  many  inconveniences  and  discomforts. 

'^Imagine  a  temperament  which  can  tolerate  the  proximity 
and  perpetual  criticism  of  a  whole  array  of  mothers-in-law 
and  sisters-in-law,  and  you  may  then  do  some  justice  to  the 
boundlessness  of  Serbian  equanimity.  The  publicity  of  the 
life  has  its  advantages,  however ;  for  family  opipion  is  there- 
by  brought  more  directly  to  bear  on  individuals,  and  keeps 
alive  many  old-fashioned  sentiments  which  might  otherwise 
run  a  risk  of  dying  out.  Moreover,  living  in  a  Zadruga, 
with  its  practical  co-operation,  is,  of  course,  much  cheaper 
than  setting  up  separate  establishments.  It  is  an  ideal  in- 
stitution to  keep  peasants  prospeiuu^  and  contented,  but  it 
could  certainly  not  be  created  at  the  bidding  of  a  reformer 
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for  tlie  solution  of  the  problems  of  poverty.  .  ,  ,  Perish 
the  Zadruga,  and  woridiouses,  almshousesy  destitution — in 
fact  all  the  penalties  of  that  uncivilizing-  struggle  for  life 
which  wc  elect  to  call  civilization — will  certainly  be  en- 
gendered." 

Of  the  Serbian  Slavic  Zadmga  Emil  De  Laveleye^  in  his 
FfmiUhe  Propertpt  gives  a  Bpecia]ly  interesting  acconnt* 
Under  this  system  land  bdongs  to  the  gmSna  (German  Ge^ 
memdet  ^commnne^'),  which  divides  the  law  among  the  patri- 
archal families,  according  to  their  size.  At  the  head  of  each 
family  is  a  gospodar.  lie  is  elected  by  the  community  and 
transacts  its  business.  He  is  the  executive,  but  acts  onlj  with 
the  advice  of  coniiTuinity.  The  wife  of  the  gospodar  or  some 
other  chosen  woman  is  the  do'mncliit:^a,  and  regulates  the 
domestic  interests.  The  houses  cluster  around  the  central 
house  of  the  gospodar.  In  this  house  all  take  their  meals. 
Each  community  has  SO  to  30  persons^  and  occasionally 
more*  There  are  usually  three  generations.  When  the 
comnimiity  becomes  too  large  it  divides*  The  young  women 
usually  pass  into  their  husbands*  family  community.  The 
fruits  of  the  agricultural  labor  are  usually  held  in  common^ 
but  of  industrial  labor,  individually.  Each  community  owns 
about  40  acres.  Tlie  aged  and  infirm  are  cared  for  in  com- 
mon. The  women  take  turns  in  the  common  work.  Com- 
munities aid  each  other.  In  the  evenings,  the  community 
nieets  for  songs  and  dance.  IVIeoibers  arc  allowed  to  leave. 
The  system  of  Zadruga  allows  of  divi*»ion  of  labor  and 
simple  fraternnl  life.  But  it  is  dying  before  the  forces  of 
self-seeking  and  western  individualism.  (See  Lazarevich- 
Hreblianovich's  Getting  the  Foreign  Workman's  Viewpoint^ 
a  lecture  given  at  the  N.  Y.  meeting  of  the  Amer.  Insiiiute 
of  Mmmg  Engineer*^  Feb.^  191d»  published  in  the  Tramac- 
Horn  of  that  Institute,  19I89  pp.  8.)  Similar  communi- 
ties De  Laveleye  says  were  developed  all  through 
lope  in  the  Bfiddle  Ages,  and  existed  till  recently  in  Brit- 
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tany,  Auvergne,  and  various  secluded  territories. 
To  quote  another  English  version  of  the  Zadru^: 
"Until  quite  recently  there  existt  d  among  village  Serbians 
strong  associations  called  Zadruga,  and  to-day  their  intiiu-  - 
ence  is  still  very  widely  felt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Zadruga 
was  a  large  family  or  elan,  including  male  kinship  to  the 
second  and  third  degree.  All  landed  property,  as  well  as 
cattle  and  movable  property  (with  some  exceptions),  be- 
longed ezdiisiTely  to  the  men.  When  a  woman  married  into 
a  strange  Zadruga  (thej  could  not  marry  into  their  own 
on  account  of  the  kinship),  she  seldom  was  giyen  anything 
but  her  outfit.  A  Zadruga  which  did  not  subdivide  often 
numbered  a  hundred  persons,  or  even  more.  Each  member 
had  a  fixed  duty  to  perform,  and  tlie  revenues  were  common 
property.  The  Zadruga  was  ruled  over  by  an  elder,  or 
staresliiofi,  whose  orders  were  obeyed  unconditionally.  It 
was  ho  who  docldod  where  the  young  men  were  to  rro,  and 
what  they  were  to  do.  In  agreement  with  his  household,  he 
sold  all  that  was  for  sale,  and  made  the  necessary  purchases. 
He  also  kept  the  money-box,  and  saw  about  the  payment  of 
the  taxes.  At  prayers  it  was  his  privilege  to  begin  and  to 
conclude.  When  there  were  guests,  he  himself  totertained 
them,  and  dined  and  supped  with  them.  •  •  .  The  revenues 
from  the  land  or  cattle,  etc.,  were  not  divided;  they  were 
laid  aside  for  the  general  requirements  and  seldom  for  sup- 
porting members  of  the  family.  The  property  could  not  be 
touched  by  any  one  individual,  hence  even  to-day,  if  a  man 
(not  necessarily  the  niiinber  of  a  Zadruga)  is  asked: 
*  Whose  is  that  drove  of  sheep?'  or  *Who8e  is  the  land?'  he 
always  replies  *Oiirs,'  and  never,  *Mine.*  In  addition  to 
the  important  economic  and  ::jOcial  advantages  appertaining 
to  a  member  of  a  Zadruga,  they  were  relieved  of  all  fear  of 
a  bad  harvest  or  rather  evil,  even  of  illness,  in  the  same  way 
that  it  must  appeal  to  a  man  shifting  for  himself  and  those 
dependent  upon  him.  The  Zadruga  also  played  an  histori- 
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cal  part  in  the  defeiue  of  the  nation  from  the  atrocities  of 

the  Turks;  the  men  could  easily  assemble  for  a  collective 

resistance,  sometimes  even  being  assisted  by  tlie  armed 
womenfolk. 

"The  Zadruga  has  besides  its  economic,  a  religious  founda- 
tion or  basis,  each  Zfidniga  bfivino;'  its  own  Sl-ava  or  patron 
feast.  That  it  is  of  remote  origin  is  proved  by  its  having 
been  traced  to  the  other  Indo^Buropeans.  The  Celts  had 
Zadrugas  at  a  very  early  period^  as  is  testified  in  the  Irish 
Brelion  Laws  (Maine's  Lectures  an  the  EaHy  Huiory  of 
Im^Miont)*  Judging  from  numerous  ancient  documents 
the  Zadruga  was  in  existence  among  the  Serbians  during 
the  middle  ages — that  is»  during  the  period  of  freedom  pre- 
ceding the  Turkish  onslaught.** 

If  we  catch  only  the  great  spirit  of  Zadruga  we  will  be  able 
to  understand  the  Serbian  proverb,  "One  travels  the  world 
over,  to  return  to  Serbia."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Serbo-Kroats  under  the  Austro-Hunefarian  rule  (in  Slavonia, 
Kroatin,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Horzi  provina,  Istria,  Bachka, 
Banat,  Bar  any  a)  lost  their  Zadruga  because  the  Govern- 
ment used  all  possible  schemes  to  destroy  this  great  Slavic 
institution,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  modem,  "civil- 
ised" but  a  Tartar  institution,  because  "when  civilization  ad- 
vances individnal  competition  becomes  more  developed  and 
marked.** 

Kindred  Institutions  in  poorer  circles  are  the  Moha  and 
Twtaymiizat  primitive  forms  of  co-operation  for  peasants 

who  do  not  belong  to  Zadruga.    So,  for  instance,  a  man 

who  has  not  sufficient  labor  to  plough  or  reap  his  piece  of 
land  calls  for  the  Moba,  viz.,  he  invites  all  his  neighbors  to 
come  and  help  him,  say  to  cut  corn  and  grass,  and  bring  in 
his  hrirvest  in  good  timo,  yinyiriL,^  nothing  for  such  a  service, 
providing  them  only  with  genLrous  supplies  of  food  and 
drink,  but  vdien  any  of  them  appeals  to  Moba,  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  will  take  his  turn.  The  Moba  is  working  and 
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Bingiog  and  langlimg  all  the  day — it  is  a  sort  of  sodalism 
combined  with  moch  pleaaure. 

The  PoxaffmUxa  is  a  minor  kind  of  Moba,  two  or  three 
laborers  coming  out  infonnallyy  instead  of  twenty  or  thirty 
with  considerable  junketting.  Then  the  nnaft  of  Serbia 
have  fully  preserved  their  medisnral  character — ^they  indude 
both  masters  and  journeymen,  regulate  the  trades,  and  are 
institutions  for  mutual  aid  and  support  in  labor  and  sick- 
ness.   (See  British  Considar  Report^  April,  1889.) 

Under  the  spirit  of  Zjidniga  the  Serbs  developed,  also, 
gome  artificial  iielationsliips,  Fohratim  (brother-in-God), 
Poscstruna  (spiritual  sisti?r,  or  sister-in-God),  Knm  (God- 
father), and  tlieir  derivations:  Probratirmtvo  (brotherhood), 
Posettrimstvo  (sisterhood),  and  Kumstvo  (God-father^ 
ship).^*  Pobratimstvo  and  Posestnmstvo  mean  sacred 
bonds  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  among  two  male  or  two 
female  friends,  a  dose  friendship  between  two  men  or  two 
women*  or  eren  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  which  among 
the  Serbs  is  still  solemnized  with  the  sacraments  of  the 
Chordi»  followed  by  a  f east*  and  the  following  toast  shows 
the  spirit  of  that  onion,  a  union  which  is  never  dissolved; 

"Witli  whom  drink  I  to-day? 
With  tbpe,  honored  brother,  with  thee  drink  I  to-day 
In  God's  name. 

The  Virgin  bless  thine  earthly  store; 
Increase  thine  honor  more  and  more; 
Be  near  thy  friend  with  hdpf nl  deed, 
Bnt  never  then  his  hdp  to  need. 
God  grsnt  thee  much  of  earthly  bliss, 
And  may  the  saints  thy  forehead  kiss. 
Mnr  wine  for  friends  abundnnt  flow, 
And  children  in  thy  honsrliold  a^row. 
May  God  unite  our  house  and  land, 
As  we  thus  grasp  each  other's  band." 

The  Lazarovlch-Hreblianovichs  in  their  splendid  book, 

TJie  Serbian  People  (New  York,  Scribner,  1910,  I,  pp.  78- 
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74)  give  an  account  of  Pohratmistvo  and  Poscstrimstvo: 

"Ad  old  Serbian  custom  still  surviving  in  many  districts 
18  tlie  adoption  by  two  men  or  boys  of  each  other  as  'brotiier,' 
or  by  girls  as  *sistLT,'  or  sometimes  by  two  of  different  sex 
as  brother  and  sister.  The  brother,  in  that  case^  would  be  a 
relative  of  the  girl,  too  near  in  Uood,  according  to  Serbian 
usage,  to  marry  or  admit  of  any  but  fraternal  affections 
between  the  two.  It  would  be  sacrilege  and  illegal  for  them 
to  marry.  This  system  is  and  was  the  literal  application 
of  the  Christian  principle  of  brotherhood,'  developed  into 
an  institution  during  the  bitterest  times  of  oppression  by  a 
foreign  foe.  The  two  young  men  going  into  battle  bound 
themselves  as  brothers  in  ties  of  dose  fealty  which  endured 
through  all  trials.  The  oath  of  fidelity  for  life  was  sworn 
before  the  altar  in  the  church  and  consecrated  by  the  priest, 
and  often  sealed  by  the  exchange  of  a  drop  of  blood,  drunk 
in  a  cup  of  red  wine.  If  one  died  the  surviving  one  was,  in 
all  respects,  like  a  true  brother  to  the  family  of  hia  dead 
*pobratin).'  This  tie  is  considered  most  sacred  by  Serbians 
and  cannot  be  broken,  no  matter  how  severely  it  may  be 
tried  by  any  circumstances  that  may  arise.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  a  law  conferring  right  of  inheritance  as  well  as 
family  oUigations.  Milosh  Obrenovichf  of  the  war  of  Ser- 
bian liberation,  was  the  pobratim  of  the  Turkish  commander 
Ali-Aga  Sertchesma,  a  Mohammedan  Serbian,  who  was  af- 
tenraxd  opposed  to  him  in  battle.  When  the  aga*s  army 
Tanquished,  Milosh  was  a  brother  to  him  and  protected 
his  personal  life,  liberty  and  property,  as  he  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances protected  Milosh's  life." 

The  love  of  a  sister  for  her  brother  among  the  Serbs  is 
proverbial.  Entire  ballads  are  devoted  to  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  such  love.  There  is  no  greater  and  more  solemn 
oath  for  a  sister  among  the  Serbs  than  that  sworn  by  the 
name  of  her  brother.  Read  The  Step-nttm  (Appendix  No. 
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Kumttvo  18  a  very  sacred  relatfonsliip  amongBt  the  Serbs. 

They  have  a  baptismal  kum  (Godfather)  and  a  Wedding 
JKaniy  who  is  the  principal  witness  at  the  wedding,  and  who 
has  to  be  the  Godfather  to  the  children  of  the  couple  to  whom 
he  is  tlic  wedding  kum. 

In  view  of  such  ^ootl  traits  of  Zadruga,  where  there  is 
such  a  splendid  division  of  labor,  order  and  wonderful  dis- 
cipline,  how  is  it  possible  to  characterize  the  Serbs  as  ^diill» 
lazy  and  dirty"?  To  quote  Professor  Tucich: 

**Many  people*  and  especially  Germans,  have  said  that  the 
Serbs  are  dirty,  lacy  and  dulL  Aa  regards  the  last  of  tbese 
accusations  I  am  ready  to  admit  tbat  such  Germans  as  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  people  may  be  excused  for  this  im- 
pression. The  Serbian  peasant  regards  the  'Schwabo*^' 
with  extreme  distrust.  His  natural  shrewdness  teaches  him 
the  wisdom  of  appearing  as  dull  as  possible  before  the  un- 
scrupulous exploiter  he  knows  so  well.  It  would  be  no  ad- 
vantage to  him  to  inspire  confidence  in  that  (|uarter,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Serbian  pe;isaiit  has  often  ^^ot  the  bet- 
ter of  the  apostles  of  'Kultur'  by  this  little  deception.  Eng- 
lish and  French  travellers,  who  have  had  dealings  with  the 
Serbs  have  spoken  of  them  in  most  £attermg  terms.  As 
regards  the  other  two  indictments,  they  are  only  absurd. 
The  Serbian  peasant  works  rery  bard  indeed.  If  we  consider 
the  results  of  his  labors,  which  can  be  gauged  by  the  con- 
siderable export  of  farm-produce  and  cattle,  and  remember 
that  in  so  poor  a  country  as  Serbia  the  farmer  has  not  all 
the  latest  agricultural  improvements  at  his  disposal,  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  he  has  achieved  man'cls  by  the  industry 
of  liis  l)arc  hands.  The  dirt  commented  upon  by  his  critics 
is  nothing  more  than  the  honest  dirt  of  the  soil  on  his  hands 
and  clothes;  but  if  the  immaculate  *Michels'  ^®  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  glance  round  his  house  they  could  not  have  failed 
to  notice  that  in  cleanliness  and  neatness  most  Serbian  farm- 
houses compare  very  well  with  the  average  farmhouse  of 
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Western  Europe.  A  guest  of  gentle  birth,  receiving  hospi- 
tality in  a  Serbian  farmhouso  will  certainly  find  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  the  way  in  which  he  is  fed  and  accommodated, 
and  his  wants  considered.  Of  course  there  are  cases  of  dirt 
ud  idleness  in  Serbiay  but  then  where  shall  we  find  a  country 
quite  free  from  these  .  . 

Serbs  are  not  afraid  even  of  the  critidsm  of  Vicomte 
De  la  Jonquiire  {HUMre  dfi  VEmfvre  Ottoman,  Paris,  1914» 
t  Tolomes) :  **0t  all  the  Balkan  peoples,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  most  powerful  were  the  Serbs:  they  seemed  to 
have  a  great  destiny  before  them;  bat  tiiis  braw,  poetic, 
careless,  frivolous  race  n(  vcr  attempted  to  assimilate  the 
rtni  iiiis  of  ancient  culture,  anil  incurred  tlic  iiatrcd  of  the 
Cfttlioiic  West,  and  the  penalty  of  isolation."  Yes,  time 
wiii  show  who  is  who.  The  Serbian  peasant  is  industrious, 
peaceable  and  orderly;  the  vendetta,  as  it  exists  in  Al- 
bania and  Macedonia,  and  the  use  of  a  knife  in  quarrels, 
10  common  in  southern  Europe,  are  alike  unknown.  He 
poasesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  qualities  of  patience, 
perseverance  and  endurance  with  the  capacity  for  laborious 
dPort  pccufiar  to  an  agricultural  people.^^ 

Montenegrkh  *'Bratsivo** 

The  Bratstvo  of  Montenegrins  (who  are  Serbs  by  lan- 
guage, religion  and  customs)  is  based  almost  on  the  same 
principle  of  indejiendent  spirit  as  Zadruga  and  Mir.  Brat- 
stvo occupies,  according  to  its  size,  one  or  more  villa^s; 
and  cliurch,  cemetery,  meadows  and  mills  are  held  in  com- 
moD.  Several  Bratstvos  (brotherhoods)  compose  a  Fleme 
(tribe,  pi.  pUmena),  and  Rod  (relationship).  According  to 
Rovinsky  two  or  four  households  connected  by  ties  of  blood 
are  calM  TrbtuhehM  (diminutive  for  trhueh^  stomach)  in 
Vasoyevich  tribe,  whilst  more  than  four  families  are  called 
Tfbuch.^   Among  the  Slavic  peoples  brotherhood  remains 
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dearly  defined  only  in  Montenegro  (Oqa  Gora^  Black 
Mountain iHiere  it  is  regulated  as  foDowB:  sons  of  one 
father  are  called  brtUe,  or  brothers ;  their  sons  are  bratuckm; 
the  sons  of  these  are  braiumche,  and  again^  the  sons  of  these 
latter  are  braieoetim,  etc.  The  members  of  a  bratstro  con- 
sider themselves  blood  relatives,  intermarriages  were  for- 
merly proliibited;  and  even  to-day  are  not  common.  Mon- 
tcn(f^rii]s  count  pure  kinship  constitutes  a  single  family, 
and  int(Tin.iri  i?ige  is,  therefore,  impossible.  Any  one  trans- 
gressing the  law  in  this  respect  is  shniincd  ns  n  godless 
renegade.  Down  to  this  seventh  generation  ail  members  of 
a  family  belong  to  one  Bratstvo^  and  often  have  one  sur^ 
name^  and  keep  one  house-patron  or  Slava  (krsno  ime  or 
meharstvo),^^  A  Bratstvo  may  live  in  several  villages,  but 
the  kinship  is  not  forgotten,  and  the  members  take  part  in 
common  in  a  combat.  At  present  the  common  property  of 
a  Bratstvo  consists  of  meadows  and  forest;  fields  for  plough- 
ing which  are  hedged  in  have  always  been  regarded  as  the 
private  property  of  a  family  or  Zadruga.  Landed  property, 
such  as  mountains,  hills,  pastures,  mill-streams,  and  other 
water  is  all  divided  among  Bratstvos,  who  even  possess  each 
otlu  r's  own  churches.  The  names  of  many  villages  are  pat- 
ronymics derived  from  Bratstvos.  They  build  their  houses 
on  oh'vated  spots  safe  from  tioods  and  hostile  attacks. 
Bratstvo  is  ruled  by  an  eider,  elected  by  all  its  male  mem- 
bers. He  is  their  justice  of  the  peace,  the  presiding  offi- 
cer at  all  meetings,  and  in  case  of  war  is  the  captidn  of  his 
company.  He  can  withhold  permission  for  smoking,  danc- 
ing, or  playing;  no  one  touches  the  food  until  he  has  tasted 
it,  no  one  is  seated  in  his  presence  until  he  has  permitted  it 
If  there  is  any  trouble  among  the  members  of  a  bratstvo» 
a  group  of  dobri  {yiidt  (good  people)  is  selected  to  settle 
it.  Prof.  Tudch  points  out  how  the  relations  between  the 
Montenegrins  and  their  rulers  is  without  parallel  in  Europe. 
He  says: 
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"Certainly  the  King  is  the  *Gospodar'  (ruler),  but  he  is 
FPaUy  only  the  chief  warrior,  the  chief  farmer,  and  the  chief 
pwt  in  the  country.  The  dy misty  is  descended  from  Monte- 
negrin farmers  and  is  deep-rooted  in  the  people  themselves. 
The  Montenegrin  does  not  consider  the  King  so  much  the 
head  of  the  State,  as  the  leader  of  the  nation,  and  relations 
between  them  are  familiar  and  fraternal.  The  King  is  the 
father,  and  the  people  are  his  children  in  a  perfectly  patri- 
•rehal  sense.  There  is  no  trace  of  Western  European  for- 
mality in  their  intercourse.  Tfae  familiar  *thou'  is  used  on 
cidKr  side,  and  the  simplest  peasant  shakes  hands  with  the 
Eng  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  in  war  time  the  King's 
word  is  law,  and  the  unq^ucstionin discipline  of  the  people 
is  founded  on  their  mutual  relations  in  times  of  peace- 
founded  on  love  of  the  people  for  their  ruler.** 

All  Montenegrins  have  a  fri(  ndly  filling  toward  those  who 
sjmpathise  with  their  high  notions  of  independence  and  de* 
votion  to  their  country.  The  democratic  way  of  Montene- 
grins charmed  many  foreigners.  So,  for  example,  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1895,  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  one  of  the  ablest 
•ad  most  distinguished  of  the  Plrime-Ministers  of  England, 
and  an  author  of  great  learning,  said  the  following  about 
tlicse  «<Scottish  Highlanders  of  the  fialkans***  'fin  my  de- 
liberate opinion  the  traditions  of  Montenegro  now  com- 
mitted to  His  Hit^lmess  (Prince  and  now  King  Nikola,  the 
author  of  77wf  Empress  of  tlie  Ualkam^  London,  Nash,  190S, 
translated  by  V.  M.  Petrovich)  exceed  in  glory  those  of 
Marathon  and  Thermopylae,  and  all  the  war-traditions  of 
tiic  world."  He  also  says:  "Montenegrins  are  a  pure 
Slavic  stock:  they  are  not  yet  poisoned  by  any  foreign  spirit. 
Montenegrins  are  most  moral,  virtuous,  hospitable,  humble, 
just,  loyal,  and  poorest  in  Europe.  Montenegrins  have  the 
greatest  parliament  in  the  world — in  the  open  under  the  dear 
ify  they  assemble,  and  here  they  are  conferring  for  the 
bmcfit  of  their  poor  fatherland,  in  greater  peace  and  unison 
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than  an  J  ofher  nation  in  the  senate  house.  Montenegrins 
have  only  one  prison  and  this  is  empty  because  crime  is  un- 
known in  Montenc^a  I) ;  but  if  a  Montene^in  involuntarily 

makes  a  crime  he  goes  alone  to  this  j^rison,  whose  duor  is 
always  o]ien,  and  he  stays  here  until  his  own  conscience  tells 
him  tliat  it  is  enough,  tellin<^''  the  officials  where  and  how  loni» 
he  was,  and  what  crime  did  lie  commit.  Every  court  and 
all  the  people  are  satisfied  with  that,  and  afterwards  they 
again  live  mutually,  nicely,  peacefully  and  in  accord."  (See 
his  Montenegrfh-^  Sketch — Cfteomngif  vol.  IV,  London,  new 
edit.,  1912.) 

These  statements  of  the  famous  English  statesman  are 
corroborated  by  many  Slavic  students  of  the  Montenegrins, 
such  as  Medakoyich,  Ljuba  Nenadorich,  Milutinorich,  Ro^ 
rinsky,  Duchich,  Toroanorich,  Ruvarac,  Vladimir  Gjorgje- 
rich  (1913),  Gjonorich  and  Bozovich,  etc 

ConeUuion 

To  conclude.  What  is  said  about  the  Russian  and  Serbian 
co-operative  social-economical  ideals  may  be  also  said  about 
co-operative  instincts  of  other  Slaric  tribes — Poles,  Slovaks, 
Slovenes,  Bulgars  and  Czechs.  (See:  The  Polish  Peasant,  in 
Free  Poland,  II,  Aug.  1, 1916, 1 ;  A.  M.  Janemld,  Peasants 
in  Poland,  Ibid.,  11,  March  1,  1916,  lft\  A.  S.  S^eki;  The 
Peasants  and  NobiHty  of  Poland,  Md.,  U,  Feb.  16, 1916, 4.) 
Tlie  Russian  sociologist,  Baknntn,  is  right  when  he  says 
that  the  Slavs  ^^are  and  always  have  been  socialistic, 
because  they  live  under  the  regime  of  communal  property." 
This  socialism  is  based  on  the  Slavic  instinct  for  co- 
opcratiou  (what  Maeterlinck,  writinij;  of  Bees,  calls 
the  Spirit  of  the  Hive).  But  this  Slavic  socialism  is,  how- 
ever, inspired  by  a  high  human,  moral  and  religious  notion, 
and  not  only  by  the  economic  reasons  of  the  present  social- 
ism, especially  that  in  Gemany.    Socialism  of  the  Slaric 
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peasant  and  workingman,  speaking  in  the  broader  sense  of 

the  word,  is  a  democracy  of  rei^nerated  Christianity.  The 
oricntaliuii  of  the  so-called  **intL]ligciiiiia"  or  "intellipont" 
cla«s  anion^  the  Slavs  (i.  e.,  the  progressive  and  radical 
win^  of  Russia's  educated  class,  which  is  much  more  nu- 
merous and  influential  than  people  think)  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, of  course.  It  is  "Western"  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
imbued  with  current  European  ideas  as  to  poUtics,  economics, 
law,  religion*  education,  art,  holding  the  emancipation  of 
the  common  people  from  their  misery  and  ignorance  to  be 
its  principal  task  and  which  opposes  the  existing  institu- 
tions of  political  and  social  controL  The  Russian  if tr» 
Artd^  Smetdka;  the  Serbian  Zadruga,  MchOt  PwutfmiMa, 
Esnaf,  and  BraUfvo  are  not  creations  of  a  day,  nor  are 
they  as  mechanical  as  the  doctrine  of  the  socialists  who  be- 
lieve exclusively  in  the  economic  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx, 
Ferdinand  Lasalle  or  F.  E.  En^ls,  according  to  which  ev- 
erything, even  art,  science,  religion,  culture,  depends  only 
upon  the  economic  conditions  of  a  nation. 

That  the  Slavs  are  a  civilized  race  is  shown  bj  the  fact 
that  the  jury  was  an  ancient  Serbian  institution  iK'fore  its 
general  use  in  civilized  Europe.  The  Serbian  ruler  himself 
was  never  above  the  law,  and  could  be  used  in  those  courts 
of  justice  by  the  humblest  of  his  subjects.  The  whole  meas** 
ure  of  the  protection  of  the  individuals  and  the  right  of  re- 
dress insured  by  the  laws  and  their  effective  execution  in 
meditEval  Serbia  was  in  favor  of  the  common  people  and 
Bad  special  solicitude  for  the  bumUer  member  of  society. 
The  Serbian  ruler  did  not  have  the  power  to  decide  for  war 
or  peace*  And  the  confiscation  of  property,  so  common  in 
Western  Europe,  lay  alone  in  the  power  of  the  sovereign  of 
Serbia,  and  was  restricted  by  the  laws  to  punishment  for 
hif^h  treason,  robbery,  resistance  to  execution  uf  m  judicial 
order,  and  the  forppcry  of  public  documents.  Serbia  never 
was  feudal*    Slavery  was  absolutely  unknown  in  all  epochs 
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of  Serbian  States  and  social  organization.  Serbian  pofitics 
and  diplomacy  were  always  honest  and  clean»  but  the  full 

tide  of  the  Turkish  conquest  and  the  shortsighted  policy  of 
St  ibian  neighbors  caused  fviiidaincntally  the  fall  of  the  in- 
dependent Serbian  States.  During  500  years  under  Turkish 
rule  the  Serbs  never  gave  up  their  high  civic,  moral  and  na- 
tional ideals,  hoping  and  Hghting  their  enemies.  The  Laza- 
rovich-Hrcblianovichs,  in  their  book,  Serbian  Peoph:  T}icir 
Past  Glory  and  Their  Destiny^  (N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1910,  in 
%  vols.)  point  out  clearly  that  the  Serbs  have  always  shown 
those  civic  characteristics  which  are  the  first  prerequisites 
of  high  culture  and  real  progress,  viz.,  (1)  co-operation  and 
muiuoL  aidf  and  (2)  reepeet  for  righU  of  the  indivkkud^  for 
nations  which  recognize  each  other  as  equal  are  able  to  re- 
spect and  love  each  other  mutually.^  In  Orient  Quee- 
tion  (N.  Y.f  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1911  )>  which  shows  the 
place  of  the  Serbs  and  the  Slavs  in  the  present  conflict,  Laaa-* 
rovich-Hrehlianovich  says  rightly: 

''Individuals  bound  together  in  community  by  ties  of 
blood,  language,  and  traditions  forming  a  nation,  have  the 
inherent  right  to  choose  their  form  of  government,  the  riglit 
to  mould  th(  ir  own  destiny,  the  right  to  create  guarantees 
to  life,  ha]>piness  and  virtue.  The  ricfht  to  live,  to  be  good 
and  to  be  happy  is  the  inalienable  birthright  of  the  individ- 
ual human  being.  To  guarantee  the  full  exercise  of  these 
rights  to  the  individual  is  the  duty  of  a  subjugated  nation 
to  revolt  against  and  overthrow  its  conqueror.  In  that  mili- 
tant action  lies  the  proof  of  the  honesty  of  its  component 
elements.  •  •  •  Vice  and  corruption  prepare  for  and  invite 
conquest^ — ^vioe  and  corruption  maintain  a  nation  in  sub- 
jection.'* 

Even  in  war  the  Slav  fights  for  a  higher  moral,  religioas 
or  humanitarian  cause,  and  not  so  much  for  land  and  earthly 
wealth.  Father  Wojnowski,  the  militant  Polish  father  in 
one  oi  Sienkicwicz'tt  novels,  tells  the  young  men  leaving  for 
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the  camp  the  following  national  mission  of  the  Polish  pco* 
pie: 

**War  is  abhorrent  to  Heaven,  a  sin  a^ifalust  mercy,  a  stain 
on  Christian  nations."  But  a  war  against  Turkisli  barbar- 
ism must  be  expected.  'Krod  put  the  Polish  people  on  horse- 
back, and  turned  their  breasts  eastwards  |  by  that  same  act 
He  wed  them  His  will  and  their  calling.  He  knew  why  He 
chose  us  for  that  position  and  put  others  behind  our  shoul- 
ders; heQoe»  if  we  wish  to  fulfill  His  eommand  and  our  mis- 
stoo  with  worthiness^  we  must  face  that  ^  sea  and  break 
waves  with  our  bosoms.** 

In  another  place  he  says : 

^Now  I  know  why  this  Polish  people  was  created.  •  •  • 
It  is  only  when  the  pagan  sea  swells,  when  that  Tile  dra/^on 

opens  its  jaw  to  devour  Christianity  and  mankind,  when  the 
Koman  Ca?sar  and  all  German  lands  are  shivering  in  front 
of  this  avalanche  that  I  learn  why  God  created  us  and  im- 
posed on  us  this  duty.  The  Turks  themselves  know  this. 
Other  men  may  tremble,  but  we  will  not,  as  we  have  not 
trembled  thus  far ;  so  let  our  blood  flow  to  the  very  last  drop» 
and  let  mine  be  mixed  with  the  rest  of  it." 

Victor  Hugo  did  not  make  a  mistake  when  he  said  openly : 
^nVhik  my  own  dear  France  was  the  missionary  of  civili- 
sation, Poland  was  its  knight.** 

The  SlaT  loves  political  freedom  almost  to  the  point  of 
anarchy.  Professor  BrUckner  in  his  Hutary  of  Rustkm  lAt' 
traiure  (p.  1)  calls  the  Russians  bom  anardiists.  Prof. 
Masaryk  (in  his  Soidologische  Skimen,  Prag,  1879)  cbums 
that  the  Russians  are  not  more  anarchistic  than  other  races 
but  tbat  thtir  dt;mocracy  is  negative  and  preferably  non- 
political.  Those  who  do  not  gain  first-hand  information 
about  the  Slav  call  him  **bom  anarchistic,"  because  he  is 
a  hater  of  all  cant,  conventionality,  and  restriction  to  free- 
dom. Palatine  Pozanski,  father  of  the  Polish  King,  Grand 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  said:  **Malo  perkulosam  Ubertatem  quam 
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quiium  eerviimm,*^  i.  c,  I  prefer  even  tL  dftn^roiu  freedom  to 

a  quiet  imprisonment.  Such  an  attitude  is  just  the  opposite 
to  the  ideal  of  the  old  Greeks,  because  wlien  Odj's^cus,  meet- 
ing Achilles  as  the  leader  of  dead  heroes  in  the  netiier  world, 
extols  his  glorj  among  tlie  dead,  the  latter  replies:  "Rather 
would  I  in  the  field  as  daily  laborer  be  toiling  slave  to  the 
meanest  of  men,  a  pauper  and  lacking  possession,  than  'mid 
the  infinite  hosts  of  long-Tanishfid  mortals  be  ruler»" 

In  foreign  lands,  people,  often  say  nowadays,  ^Poland  is 
divided ;  her  people  do  not  know  what  they  wanty**  etc,  A 
well-known  French  historian  once  said:  Poland  is  not 
interesting.  It  is  all  very  romantic  when  it  is  persecuted* 
but  as  soon  as  its  affairs  begin  to  mend  it  simply  becomes 
commonplace.  It  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  Rus- 
sia." Another  writer  considers  that  Poland  is  reaciiQiiary 
and  that  her  methods  lack  humanity.  But  all  such  re- 
proaches arc  contradictory  to  the  facts  of  Slavic  history 
and  psycholo^ry.  (See:  A,  J,  Zklmskiy  "The  Polish  Anar- 
chy," in  Free  Volaiid,  III,  Nov.  16,  1916,  5-7 ;  Libcrum  Veto 
and  the  Pacta  Conventa^  Ibid.,  I,  June  1,  1915,  9;  Poland 
ToUrant,  Ibid.,  Ill,  Nov.  IG,  1916,  12;  /»  the  Role  of  Sicin- 
ski.  Ibid.,  Ill,  March  15,  1917,  8-9;  C.  Snogor,  The  Polish 
Veto,  Ibid.,  II,  March  1,  1910,  $-4.)  It  is  a  weO-known 
historical  fact  that  in  Poland  (she  was  the  leading  power  of 
Eastern  Europe  from  1400  to  1600,  and  now  **the  Blaiy 
Stuart  of  Nations")  each  delegate  had  the  right  of  Uberwn 
veto  {^^Nie  pozwalam^^^  I  forbid),  i.  e.,  the  ri^ht  to  forbid, 
by  his  sinf^le  vote,  any  measure  in  tlie  Polish  Diet.** 

When  foes  of  the  famous  .Julni  Sobieski  ("the  deliverer 
of  Vienna  from  the  Turks;  1629-1696)  tried  to  crush  the 
unanimous  election  of  Sobieski  as  the  n.itiuiial  i*olish  Kin^j, 
and  the  peo]>le  did  not  accept  the  adjournment  of  his  elec* 
tion,  he  himself  sprang  to  his  feet  shouting: 

*^To  this  I  am  opposed.  Remember  the  nation  for  which 
jrou  are  about  to  choose  A  head — the  freest  on  the  face  of  the 
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earth.  Such  haste  would  ill  accorii  with  liberty.  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  accept  a  crown  conferred  at  the  expense 
of  a  single  infringement  of  the  public  right,  or  by  con- 
straint or  suppression  of  a  single  vote.  I  would  rather  re- 
main a  subject  all  my  life,  a  thousand  times  rather,  than 
the  ruler  over  one  of  my  fellow-citizens  against  his  will.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  unvorthy  of  me  to  ascend  the  throne  in 
this  furtiTc  manner,  at  night-fall,  and  before  any  time  bad 
beea  granted  for  the  reconsideration  of  so  sudden  a  resolu- 
tion. I  demand  that  no  further  action  be  taken  to-ni^t, 
•ad  in  demanding  thb  I  declare  that  should  there  be  no 
other  dissenting  voice,  I  will  oppose  it  with  my — Veto/* 
(In  1674,  Sobieski,  already  distinguished  for  his  victories 
over  the  Turks,  becomes  King  of  Poland.  Even  so  must  the 
Archbishop  of  \  ienna  have  said  of  John  Sobieski,  "There 
Wis  a  man  sent  from  God,  and  his  name  was  John.") 

That  the  Poles  arc  very  democratic  Slavs  is  admitted 
even  by  the  noted  German  Field-Marshal  in  the  Franco- 
Gorman  War,  Count  von  Moltke,  in  his  book  on  Poland, 
where  he  says: 

**Poland  was  a  republic  made  up  of  about  SOOfiOO  petty 
Mserainties  each  of  which  was  immediately  connected  wiiii 
the  state  and  was  subject  to  the  whole  body  alone,  acknowl- 
edging no  kind  of  superiority  or  of  feudal  dependence.  No 
Polish  noble  was  vassal  to  a  superior  Lord — ihe  meanest  of 
them  appeared  at  the  Diet  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that 
power  wliic'h  Ixlongtd  to  all  without  distinction.  It  is  here 
that  w«j  find  that  fundamental  difference  Ik  t ween  the  Polish 
Constitution  and  the  feudal  states  of  the  West  and  the  des- 
potism of  the  East.** 

In  1430,  the  Poles  secured  tlie  legal  guarantee  of  per- 
aonal  litierty — NemSnem  captivabmu$9  wn  iure  vicitm, 
preceding  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  act  of  Habea$ 
Ci^rfUip  and  by  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
IMamiUm  of  ike  Right$  of  Man  in  1789  in  France.  Dur^ 
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ing  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Poles  grad- 
Qally  established  a  parliamentary  form  of  gOTemment,  and 
in  157S»  they  instituted  a  republican  regime  consisting  of 
an  dective  system  of  kings.  Civic  liberty  was  united  to  a 
broad  religious  tolerance.  Rulhiere,  in  his  HUiory  of  the 
Anarchy  of  Potand,  says  rightly,  that  Poland  as  a  re- 
public was  "the  first  State  in  Europe  to  give  example  of 
tolerance.  The  mosques  were  erected  alongside  tlic  churches 
and  the  synagogues.  The  republic  had  no  subjects  more 
faithful  than  the  Mohammedan  Tartars  enjoying  its  pro- 
tection ;  the  Jews  enjoyed  practical  autonomy  and  mana^d 
many  of  the  estates  of  the  noblemen,  who  were  addicted 
more  to  factions  than  to  economy.  Poland,  whose  constitu- 
tion never  allowed  her  to  be  a  conqueror^  owed  only  to  this 
tolerance  her  growth  and  the  annexation  of  all  the  neigh- 
boring countries."  In  one  of  his  recent  articles,  Kulakowski 
points  out  latent  powers  of  co-operation  in  Polish  people. 
He  says :  ^^George  Bemhaidt>  the  faithful  and  wise  servant 
of  Prussian  Junkerism,  wrote  a  whole  work  on  the  subject  of 
Polish  co-operations,  another  Grerman,  Cleinow»  wrote  a  work 
of  two  volumes  on  the  subject.  In  both  of  these  studies, 
in  spite  of  their  fundamental  hatred  of  the  Poles,  the  authors 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  their  amazement  and  respect 
for  the  achievement  of  these  Polish  organizations,  for  the 
untiring  and  ceaseless  energy  of  the  Polish  nation,  and  above 
all  they  express  their  fears  for  the  future  of  Germany.'* 
All  Slavs  are  liberty  loving  ]n  ojile.  Czechs  have  been  strug- 
gling for  fifteen  centuries  in  order  to  preserve  this  spirit  of 
independence.  In  his  book  The  State  (1911,  p.  740,  quoted 
by  A.  Urdlicka),  President  Woodrow  Wilson  says:  *'At 
least  two  among  these  many  races  (of  Austria)  moreover, 
are  strenuously^  restlessly*  persistently  devoted  to  inde* 
pendence.  No  lapse  of  time»  no  defeat  of  hopes*  seems  suf* 
ficient  to  reconcile  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  to  incorporation 
with  Austria.  Pride  ol  race  and  the  memozies  of  a  notable 
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and  distmguiBhed  history  keep  them  always  at  odds  with 
the  Gezinans  within  their  gates  and  with  the  gDvernineiit 
aet  ofer  their  heads.  They  desire  at  least  the  same  degree 
of  autonomy  that  has  been  granted  to  Hungary.'* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  present  King  of 
Serbia,  Peter  Karageorgcvich,  fought  gallantly'  in  1870  as 
a  French  officer,  and  as  a  young  roan  translated  Stuart 
Mill's  Etsay  on  L9>eriy  into  Serbian,  and  for  a  generation 
he  lived  b>^  prcfLTencc  in  democratic  Geneva  (Switzerland). 
Under  him  Serbia  has  for  tlie  first  time  since  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Serbian  Kingdom  after  the  fatal  battle  of  1389  ** 
at  KogoTO  Polje  been  the  focus  of  the  democratic  inspira- 
tion for  the  South-Slavs  in  every  dimension.    He  proudly 
says:    ^'We  are  peasants,  but  free  peasants.    I  am  King. 
I  come  from  the  people,  but  a  heroic  people  who  preferred 
bitter  death  to  comfortable,  shameful  slavery.   My  grand- 
father was  a  peasant,  and  X  am  prouder  of  that  than  of  my 
throne.  Crowns  are  lost»  but  the  pure,  dean  blood  of  those 
who  hare  lived  on  the  earth  does  not  die  out."  King  Peter 
or  Clncha  Pera  (Uncle  Peter)  as  he  is  called  by  the  South- 
Slavs,  stands  as  the  embodiment  of  all  Slavic  democratic 
ijaalities.  He  combines  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  of  civic  and 
national  liberty  and  personal  courage.    He  is  called  the 
crown  president  of  South-Shndom  or  Jugoslavija.  (See 
also:  AtdueaUf  J.,  La  Serbia  et  le  roi  Pierre  ler,  in  NowaeUe 
Rev,,  Paris,  XXI,  1911,  466-80;  i?.  Chnmhry,  Pierre  ler,  roi 
de  Serbie,  P.  Bloud  &  Gay,  1917,  46;  King  Peter  of  Serbia 
as  a  soldier;  King  Peter  in  the  trenches  and  in  exile  (^'Serbia 
and  the  Serbs,"  London,  1916,  No.  4,  pp.  4) ;  The  House  of 
Karageorgevich  and  the  Serbian  Army.  The  Serbian  Peo- 
{de  (/6td.,  4) ;  Xtf  Renaksamee^  Paris,  1916,  published  many 
artidet  about  King  Peter's  democratic  spirit  Eugbie 
Cboucary  did  tiie  same.)    It  is  also  interesting  to  know 
that  the  Turkish  word  for  liberty  is  ^'Serbeshts,''  de- 
rived from  Serb^  and  coined  by  the  ceaseless  strife  of 
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Serbfl  for  freedom,  or  «b  they  call  it — *^hwrba  Ma  krat 
duuny  i  tloboda  dattm**  (strife  for  the  cross  of  honour 
and  for  the  golden  freedom).  In  all  true  Serbian  hearts 
the  love  of  home«  of  liberty,  the  love  of  freedom  from  foreign 

dominion,  is  ingrained  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  become 
proverbial  amon^t  all  nations,  till  it  h  is  Ixconu'  a  proverb, 
^^Freedom  is  a  Serb  s  birthright J*^  "Rather  death  than  sla- 
very" is  the  national  device  of  flip  Serbs.  The  Balkan  Frcncli, 
this  little  people  of  Slavic  birth,  has  given  many  men  of 
fighting  Serbian  stock,  as  were  also  the  Grerman  composer* 
Josef  Haydn  the  Magyars  Lsjos  Kossuth 

(d.  1894),  Francis  Deak  (d.  1876),  the  greatest  of  Hun- 
garian poets,  Sdndor  PettolFyi  (whose  real  name  was  Alexa 
PetroTich,  18S8-1849),  the  Hungarian  king  John  Zapolja 
(bom  at  Zapolya  on  the  Serbo-Bosnian  frontier),  George 
Castriota  or  Kastriotorich  (Skander^Beg,  ^Alexander  the 
Great,"  1443-1468),  an  Albanian  chief  of  Serbian  origin  wha 
successfully  fought  with  great  heroism  for  the  liberty  of 
Albanian  or  Arbania,  Turkish  V'ezier  Mchnied  beg  Sukolovich 
(his  brother,  Makarije,  was  a  Serbian  Patriarch),  Fidant 
and  Husein  beg  Gradashchevich,  All  aga  Dadich»  Ali-paia 
Rizvanbegovich,  Hadsi  Loja^  Salih  aga  Forte,  etc. 

Slavic  history  shows  many  notable  instances  of  the  rise  of 
persons  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  estate,  ability  bein^ 
placed  above  birth,  and  talent  preferred  to  noble  descent. 
Serbs  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro  may  claim  the  honor  of 
possessing  a  native  dynasty  un  plagued  by  German  relations, 
as  is  the  ease  in  other  Balkan  States  (Bulgaria,  Greece,  Ru* 
mania,  and  Albania).  Their  Royal  Houses  have  sprung 
from  the  people,  and  neither  country  has  ever  been  ruled 
by  a  foreign  prince.^* 

Prof.  Tucich  rightly  says:  "The  Serb  is  a  straight-deal- 
ing, industrious  man,  and  like  all  the  Southern  Slavs,  essen- 
tially poetic.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  modern  school 
education  the  average  Serbian  peasant  is  perhaps  not  so 
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Tery  far  advanced,  and  usually  limits  his  accomplishments 
to  reading  and  writing;  but  he  is  keenly  observant,  and  his 
natural  gifts  and  inotiier-wit  are  so  great  as  to  warrant  a 
very  different  forecast  for  his  future  than  exponents  of 
Gorman  *Kultur'  have  so  far  predicted.  Like  the  Russian 
and  the  Kroat,  the  Serb  is  above  all  things  a  farmer,  who 
lores  his  bit  of  black  earth,  and  cultivates  it  with  care;  and 
from  this  love  of  the  soil  spring  his  pleasures,  his  shrewd 
philosophy,  his  large  charity  towards  man  and  beast,  and, 
above  all,  his  love  of  truth  and  justice*  Shall  not  all  the 
world  be  just»  even  as  the  earth  is  just  when  she  bestows 
or  withholds  her  gifts?  From  time  immemorial  the  Serb 
has  had  a  great  feeling  for  family  ties  and  the  bond  of  the 
community.  The  love  he  bears  his  own  homestead  he  eir 
tends  to  that  of  his  neighbor,  and  then  in  a  wider  sense  to  his 
whole  country.  Where  his  love  of  country  is  concLrned, 
political  and  economic  considerations  take  a  si  cond  place. 
The  Serb  loves  his  country  as  a  bridegroom  his  bride — 
linssionately,  often  unreasonably,  but  never  with  calcula- 
tion. He  desires  his  beloved  land  for  himself — to  keep  it 
untouched  by  strangers.  In  spite  of  considerable  business 
capacity  he  is  not  aggressive,  and  does  not  covet  his  neighr 
bor's  possessions.  But*  should  his  neighbor  dare  to  move 
his  fence  even  one  inch  over  the  boundary,  or  purposely  let 
his  cattle  stray  into  his  meadows,  then  the  Serb  becomes 
fierce,  wrathful  and  unforgiving.** 

Even  if  we  admit  that  the  Russian  Mir,  Artel,  Svietelka, 
or  the  Serbian  Zadruga,  Moba,  Posaymitza,  and  Esnaf,  or 
the  Montenegrin  Bratstvo  represent  a  ^^chaos,**  it  may  be 
that  in  time  there  will  emerge  from  that  chaos  of  civic  ideals 
a  culture  Hnd  a  civilization,  which  will  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds  by  adoptingr  Western  methods  without  surrendering 
an  inch  of  the  Slavic  nation's  spiritual  territory,  above 
which  floats,  no  doubt,  the  standard  of  Heligion,  Simplicity, 
and  Brotherly  Love. 
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It  is  rij^ily  pointed  out  that  the  point  of  view  of  the 
SlftTS  is  eisentiallj  paroehial  and  that  their  socialism  is  op- 
posed to  that  of  Western  Europe  in  being,  actually,  entirety 
SodiTiduaHstic  despite  their  communism,  which  from  the  lim- 
ited nature  of  its  operations  is  in  reality  only  a  slightly  ex- 
panded individualism.  The  Slav,  in  fact,  is  the  natural  born 
democrat.  There  are  many  historical  facts  to  sliow  that  the 
Slavtj  once  lived  in  the  same  environment  under  dciiincratic 
organizations.  Only  in  that  spirit  we  have  to  listen  to  the 
solemn  Slavic  song  of  victory: 

**Den  Slavyanstva  nastaV*  .  ,  . 
(The  Daj  ol  Slavdom  Has  Come) 
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CHAPTER  XX 

BLAVXG  IDSAL  OF  WOMAN 

IN  regard  to  the  positioii  and  standard  of  the  wonuuif 
Slavs  are  comparatively  more  progressiye  than  many 
nations  of  Western  £urope.  Even  the  wife  in  Old  Russia 
eigoyed  an  independence  which  her  Western  sister  was  bound 
coTy  her.  Hohhouse  in  his  Mondt  m  Evolution  (London» 
ToL  I9  p.  says:  ^In  ISVt  the  same  principles  were 
backward  m  Europe,  because  in  twelve  years  the  most  lor^ 
ward*  Buiiia  and  Italy,  strange  comlnnation,  being  the  only 
other  countries  which  fully  recognized  the  independence  of 
tlie  wife's  property  in  the  absence  of  n  settlement.'*  In  the 
Codex  ("Zakonik**)  of  the  famous  Serbian  ruler,  Tzar  Dus- 
han  *  Silni  (Dushan  the  Mighty) — published  in  1340,  pro- 
mulgated at  the  Serbian  parliament  (Sabor)  in  Skoplje  in 
1349  and  1354,  based  on  ancient  judicial  cnstom  among  the 
Serbs,  as  well  as  on  contemporary  Byzantine  laws,  repre- 
senting to  a  very  high  degree  the  development  of  the  Ser- 
bian jurisdiction  in  the  Middle  Ages  ^ — ^we  read  the  follow^ 
ing  passages: 

**If  a  husband  abandons  his  wife,  he  must  pay  penalty. 
•  •  •  If  a  wife  abandons  her  husband,  the  penalties  are  the 
samew  •  •  •  The  husband  has  the  rif^t  forcibly  to  take 
her  back.  In  case  the  husband  abradons  his  wife  be  is 
forced  to  return  to  her.  If  he  has  meantime  cohabited  with 
another  woman  he  shall  be  forced  to  abandon  that  woman 
and  return  to  his  wife."  Parents  were  forbidden  to  encourage 
a  daughter  to  abandon  the  husband's  home. 

The  family  ties  are  very  strong  among  all  Slavs*  They 
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Iiave  a  wymg  that  until  a  man  marries  he  is  only  half  a 
man,  and  their  reverence  for  parents  almost  recalls  patriar- 
chal timesy  from  which  the  Serbian  Zadfuga  and  BratstrOf 
and  the  Russian  Mir  are  very  distinct  siinnvals.  The 

women  in  Zadruga,  for  instance,  are  submitted  to  the 
starcsliina's  wife,  and  this  was  especially  the  cllhq  in  Monte- 
nonro.    Bi  fore  the  death  of  stareshina  it  was  usually  ascer- 
tained which  of  the  members  enjoyed  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  he  was  acknowledged  the  new  head  of  the  Zadruf^a, 
often  without  even  going  through  the  formality  of  an  elec- 
tion.  But  sometimes  the  members  of  a  Zadruga  placed  in 
this  position  of  authority  an  energetic  and  wise  woman»  and 
she  was  the  etareehina  whom  every  one  obeyed.  The  women 
of  a  Zadruga  were  on  duty  (i.  e*y  to  cook  for  the  whole  house, 
etc.)  at  special  times  and  in  a  certain  order.  Vladislav  R. 
Savich  in  his  above  cited  book  points  the  humanitarian  trait 
of  the  Slavic  women  and  their  common  sense  in  matters  of 
domestic  science.   Faulus  Diaconus,  the  well-known  histor- 
ical writer  of  the  eighth  century,  "relates  how  his  grand- 
father was  made  prisoner  by  the  Avara  in  r-uuiuina,  but 
managed  to  escape  and  fled  through  Slavonic  to  Italy.  On 
his  journey  tliroiigh  the  forest  he  found  no  food  and  fell 
exhausted  to  the  ground.    Fortunately  a  Slavic  woman  from 
a  neighboring  village  found  him,  and  although  he,  being  a 
Longobard,  was  considered  an  cncmy^  she»  pitying  his  state, 
took  him  to  her  house  and  kept  him  many  days.   And  when 
he  had  recovered  his  strength  she  led  him  throu|^  the  forest 
and  showed  him  his  way.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  note 
that  this  Slav  village  woman  had  some  sound  knowledge  of 
medicine,  as  during  the  first  days,  when  he  lay  utterly  ex* 
hausted,  she  gave  him  no  solid  food  but  only  mflk  and  soups. 
This  was  more  than  was  known  to  a  contemporary  Byzan- 
tine general,  who  on  arriving  in  Italy  gave  his  starving  troops 
solid  food,  which  caused  wliult^^aic  death  in  their  ranks." 
(p.  4i'k-4i5), 
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Marriage  is  a  sacred  matter  among  the  Slavs,  and  legal- 
iied  by  the  Church  only.  The  Church  alone,  and  that  in 
rare  cases,  could  pronounce  divorce,  a  usage  which  still 
obtains  among  the  modem  Serbs,  Russians,  etc.  Accord- 
ing to  Toktoys  My  Rdtgion  (1884),  which  agrees  with  the 
oondemnation  of  divorce  according  to  the  bo<^s  of  Matthew 
(XIX),  Mark  (X),  Luke  (XU)  and  Paul's  First  EpJsUe 
to  the  Corinthians,  marriage  is  indissoluble.*  Nothing,  not 
even  a  wife's  unfaithfulness,  authorizes  a  man  to  abandon 
her,  and  if  he  put  her  away  he  cannot  m  irry  another  without 
himself  committing  the  crime  of  adulltry.  The  present 
divorces  cannot  he  stopped  by  Free  Tiove,  arcordinj^  to  the 
Slavic  conception  of  marriage,  but  by  education  and  the 
jcdning  of  those  who  were  meant  to  be  joined.^  Tolstoy's 
character  Natasha  loves  Pierre  Bezukhov,  not  with  the  fan- 
dfnl  love  which  she  felt  for  Andrei  nor  the  mad  passion 
which  Kuragin  inspired  in  her,  but  with  a  pure,  moral  affec- 
tion, fomided  cm  esteem  on  the  similarity  of  thoughts  and 
feelings.  (Tolstoy's  Anna  Karemna  deals  with  the  unlawful 
rdations  of  the  social  lion;  Vronski,  and  Anna,  wife  of  Kare- 
nin,  the  bureaucratic  machine.  The  great  problems  of  hu- 
man life  which  centre  around  marriage  are  treated  here  with 
unapproachable  mastery,  force  and  directness.  In  1899  Tol- 
stoy published  his  Resurrection,  The  central  fi^ire,  Nek- 
hlyudov,  while  acting  as  a  juror,  recognizes  in  the  culprit 
the  woman  whom  he  had  betrayed  in  his  youth.  Tom  by 
remorse,  he  finally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  woman*s  guilt  and  downfaU,  and  wishes  to 
dpiate  his  former  wrongdoing  by  accompanying  her-^ 
Fliwa  camoF—io  Siberia  and  sharing  with  her  all  hardships 
of  the  exile.  All  the  bitterness  that  had  been  collecting  in 
the  heart  of  the  writer  seems  to  have  found  free  utterance, 
an  ]  the  work  is  a  powerful  arraignment  of  all  exiating  in- 
stitutions.) 

Slav  people  value  the  experience  of  a  Uausfrmi  far  above 
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tlie  beauty  of  a  girL  The  ideal  of  the  Slavie  woman  is  to  be 

true  to  her  husband.  Pushkin  in  his  Eugene  Onegum  de- 
scribes a  scene  of  love.  In  a  country  place,  where  Oneguin 
has  retired  for  the  sake  of  solitude,  he  meets  the  artless 
love  of  a  young  girl  (Tatiana)  living  in  a  neighboring  manor- 
house.  He  is  bent  to  look  down  upon  her,  but  she  takes  the 
initiative  and  writes  to  him,  offering  her  love.  Oneguin  is 
not  tottched,  and  says  to  her:  "I  am  not  the  man  for  you." 
They  part  for  several  years.  VlTien  they  meet  for  the  sec- 
ond t]me»  the  scomful  hero  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of 
a  fair  princesSt  flanked  by  a  gouty  husband  and  surrounded 
by  a  cirde  of  admirers*  He  recognizes  Tatiana,  and  this 
time  it  is  be  who  writes.  She  replies  in  her  turn:  love 
you, — feigning  would  be  useless, — ^but  now,  Oneguin,  I  am 
another's,  and  will  be  true  to  him  for  life.'* 

Sienkiewicz's  Amiela  concludes  the  debate  with  her  lover 
by  saying:  "I  ran  not  argue  with  you,  b^'caiise  ^^ou  are  so 
much  cleverer  than  I,  but  I  know  that  wliat  you  want  me 
to  do  is  wrong;  I  will  not  do  it."  Professor  Phelps  points 
to  a  simple-hearted  Polish  girl,  by  name  Marynia  (in  Sien-* 
kiewicz's  ChUdren  of  the  Soil,  1894)  who  is  married  to  a  man 
far  superior  to  ber  in  intellectual  ability  and  school* 
training,  as  so  often  happens  in  Slavic  fiction.  Marynia 
cannot  follow  the  intellectual  flights  of  ber  husband,  and  does 
not  even  grasp  the  process  of  his  mentality.  She  has  no 
gift  for  any  metaphysical  discussion,  and  no  knowledge  of 
modem  scientific  investigation,  but  although  her  education 
dots  not  give  a  comparison  to  that  of  her  husband,  she  has, 
without  suspecting  it,  mastered  the  great  art  of  life,— be- 
cause she  is  a  devout  and  sincere  Christian  soul,  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart.  Her  husband  at  last  recognizes  that  while 
be  has  more  learning,  she  has  more  wisdom;  and  finally  ire 
see  bim  a  pupil  at  her  feet.  Yea,  all  his  vain  speculations  are 
overthrown  by  the  power  manifested  in  the  purity,  peace* 
and  contentment  of  bis  dear  wife^s  dafly  fife,  and  now,  be 
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too 

"Leads  it  companioned  by  the  woman  there 
To  live,  and  see  her  learn,  and  learn  by  her. 
Out  of  the  low,  obscure  and  petty  world  .  .  . 
To  hare  to  do  with  nothing  but  the  true. 
The  good,  the  eternal — ^and  these,  not  alone^ 
In  the  main  current  of  the  general  life. 
But  small  experiences  of  every  day, 
Concerns  of  the  pnrticnlfir  hearth  and  homC. 
To  learn  not  only  by  a  t  omet's  ruse 
But  a  rose's  birth — not  by  the  grandeur,  God — 
But  the  comfort,  Christ" 

The  Influence  of  the  ideal  Lydia  on  Vinicius  in  Sienkiewicz'8 
Quo  Vadis  °  is,  with  a  totally  difri  rint  environment,  precisely 
the  same  a«?  the  influence  of  Marynia  on  her  husband. 

Mickitwirz's  Dziady  (In  Honor  of  Our  Ancefttors)  is 
his  own  story  of  his  unfortunate  love.  Tliis  jionn  was 
never  finished,  and  whatever  remains  is  written  in  the  spirit 
of  Goethe'a  Werther,  The  hero  of  Dziady,  however,  is 
vastly  superior  to  the  sickly  mcntalitist  of  Goethe  in  that 
he  recognizes  the  guiltiness  of  his  *'grande  passion.'^ 

Mickiewicz's  Gracyna,  who  led  an  army  on  horseback,  has 
had  successors  in  this  century. 

Professor  L.  Wiener  of  Harvard  University  claims  that 
**Mere  romantic  love  has  played  a  very  inconsiderable  part 
in  Russian  literature  since  the  days  of^Karamzin.  A  far 
more  important  function  is  ascribed  to  sympathy,  pity, 
charity,  to  the  ritual  aspects  of  love  than  to  that  which, 
in  spite  of  the  i'tht2 realization  by  poets  and  novelists,  is  pri- 
marily a  nianifestfitioti  of  the  sexual  instinct.  If  T(jlstoy 
generally  rcprtsents  the  youn^  women  who  fall  in  lovp  as 
carried  away  by  mere  infatuation,  which  lasts  only  as  long 
as  the  object  of  love  is  near,  he  depicts  the  characteristic 
Russian  girl,  to  whom  romantic  love  has  not  that  element 
of  permanency  which  the  Western  poets  assume  for  prenup- 
tial  love.   But  no  author  has  surrounded  motherhood  witk 
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such  an  aureole  of  glory,  and  even  the  temperamentally 
changeable  and  fickle  girls  are  by  him  depicted  as  abandon- 
ing themselves  to  the  animal  instinct  of  maternity.  The 
single-minded,  well-balanced  girls  of  the  Anj^o-Saxon  type, 
such  as  Sonya  in  War  and  Peace^  have  no  attraction  for  him, 
not  Ixi'cfiuse  he  docs  not  believe  in  the  spirltuiil  development 
of  woman,  but  because  the  intellectual  women  in  Russia  have 
so  far  departed  from  the  instinctive  virtues  which  character- 
ize the  masses,  that  it  appears  to  him  more  imy^ortant  to  ac- 
centuate tliese  sides  of  the  feminine  nature  which  do  not  have 
their  roots  in  the  intellect.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the 
marriages  of  the  intellectuals  have  seldom  been  happy  in  Rus- 
sia, and  Tolstoy  is  only  voicing  a  national  conviction  that  it 
is  not  the  intellect  alone  that  determines  women's  progress 
and  that  the  masses  have  as  much  to  teach  about  woman's 
destiny  as  they  have  to  learn  about  her  mental  education. 
Russia  has  had  no  lack  of  highly  cultured  and  learned  women, 
but  the  future  of  the  country  depends  in  a  far  greater  de- 
gree upon  the  average  woman  of  the  masses.** 

Li/a  in  'i'urgen^'ev's  A  Hou.^c  of  Gentlefolk  is  "the  best  im- 
personation possible  of  the  average  thoroughly  good  and 
honest  Russian  girl  of  the  times,"  says  Prince  Peter  Kro- 
potkfn. 

Hobart  says  that  the  Serbian  peasants  have  a  principle 
of  one  girl,  one  dress.  The  Serbian  proverbs  say:  "The 
woman  homes  the  home,"  "Where  there  is  no  wife  there  is 
no  home,"  **The  face  of  a  wife  shows  what  her  husband  is, 
the  shirt  of  tlie  husband  shows  what  hii^  wife  is"  (i  e.  healthy, 
bright  and  cheerful  face  of  a  woman  shows  that  she  is  happy 
with  her  husband,  while  a  dean  and  fine  shirt  of  the  hus- 
band shows  that  he  has  a  good  wife  who  takes  care  of  his 
personal  appearance),  etc.  Nickolas  Nekrasov,^  who  has 
immortalized  Princess  Trubctskoy  and  Princess  Volkonsky 
in  two  long  ])oems  {Riiss'wn,  Women) ^  gives  alao  the  follow- 
ing description  of  tiie  Slavig  ideal  of  woman; 
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Prince  Peter  A.  Kropotkin 
The  great  Russian  philosopher,  scientist,  humanitarian. 
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« 

"In  Bumy  a  Bossian  bamlet  we  may  find  sneb  women^ 
With  quiet  eaniesfaieBs  of  face. 
With  a  gMce  of  strength  in  their  every  inovcmen^ 
As  they  go  by  with  royal  gait  and  queenly  looli:. 

With  brnnty  th.it  even  the  blind  may  sec, 
And  those  who  see  it  will  mutter  to  themselves. 
Such  bring  sunshine  with  them  wherever  they  come." 

Nekrasov  says  that  this  ideal  of  the  Russian  pcnsant 
woman  ia  equal  to  the  Russian  peasant  in  every  dimension: 

''The  paths  all  our  people  are  thronging 
They  follow, — ^Che  same  course  pursue; 
From  slime  to  their  low  lot  belonging. 
Their  stains  ate  of  far  lighter  hue." 

And  after  extolling  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  ideal  of 
the  Russian  peasant  woman,  her  ability  to  do  man's  work, 
her  cheerfulness  and  yet  extreme  earnestness^  her  conviction 
that  the  labor  is  all  salvation,  Nekrasov  closes  his  poem 
{Red-Nosed  Frost)  with  a  picture  of  her  full-blossomed 
motherhood  aud  deejp  religious  feeling: 

"This  woman  goes  forth  Sunday  mom 
To  mass^  all  Her  family  guiding: 
Is  sitting  a  child^  two  years  born, 
On  her  bosom,  and  there  it  is  hiding; 

Besides  her  the  neatly  dressed  mother 
Is  leading  her  sSx-year-old  boy. 

This  picture, — like  many  other, — 
All  friends  of  Russ  folk  will  enjoy." 

But  a  Slavic  woman,  even  if  she  is  a  princess,  is  patriotic 
— in  the  sense  that  she  will  rather  die  than  marry  a  foreign 
prince  who  is  the  enemy  of  her  people.  There  are  interesting 
legendary  types  among  the  Poles,  for  instance,  that  of 
Wanda  (see:  Wandat  in  Free  Potand^  It  June  1, 1915,  p. 
fO),  Daughter  to  Krakus,  the  Polish  Beowulf,  who  pre- 
ferred death  in  tlie  waters  of  the  Yisla  (Vistula)  to  marriage 
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with  a  German  piincey  becayse  of  the  German  onfaithfuhieM 
and  inftineerity  (Mickiewicz  indicates  this  Grerman  trait  in 
his  Konrad  WaSLenrod^  1829,  a  poem  on  the  struggles  of  the 
Poles  against  the  Tentonie  Knights.  This  poem  is  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Michael  H.  Dziewicki,  London,  Rich- 
ardson &  Sons,  1883.  Sienkiewicz's  Knights  of  the  Cross 
also  deals  with  the  time  of  the  struggles  between  the  Poleji 
and  the  Teutonic  Order).  Howt  vor,  when  it  comes  to  the 
real  lo\  e,  no  historical,  political,  national  or  religious  preju- 
dices can  break  it. 

Slavic  women  always  charmed  foreigners  as  well  as  theif 
own  countrymen.  So,  for  instance,  a  Polish  lady,  iMadame 
Hdnska  captivated  Balzac;  another  Polish  lady,  Marya 
LesKczynslca  won  the  crown  of  France  simply  because 
fascinated  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  It  was  also  &  PoUsh  woman, 
the  heroic  Madame  Walewska  of  whom  Napoleon  is  reported 
to  have  said:  *'She  was  the  only  woman  I  ever  really  loved.^  ^ 
Even  the  eold-blooded  Bismarck  once  admitted  that  he  would 
rather  have  two  regiments  of  hussars  oppossed  to  him  than 
one  Polisli  woman  (the  latter  would  cause  iiim  more  trouble 
by  her  fascinations). 

Even  Cossackisni,  that  nomadic  trait  in  the  Russian  cliar- 
acter, — a  warlike  flame  kindled  in  the  once  peace-loving 
Slavic  heart, — is  touched  with  religious  frenzy  when  it  comes 
to  love.  Andrew,  a  Cossack  (belonging  to  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church)  in  GogoPs  Tar  as  Bulba^  says  passionately 
to  a  beautiful  PoUsh  girl  (belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church 
and  a  girl  whose  people  are  at  war  with  the  Cossacks  who 
are  led  by  Andrew,  his  father  and  his  brother) :  ^Who  said 
that  Ukraine  is  my  country?  My  country  lies  there  where 
my  heart  is,  where  lies  that  that  is  dearer  than  all*  ThoUf 
thou,  art  my  country — ^thou  art  my  fatherland.'*  Compar- 
ing this  attitude  with  that  of  the  materialistic  utterance, 
Uhi  bene,  ibi  jjatrm,  and  one  miglit  jierliaps  agree  with  Go- 
gol who  6&ya:  'Tor  the  broad  and  powerful  Slavic  race  ex- 
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cds  ofhen  as  the  ae»  excels  the  smooth  rivers^  (GogoPs 
Tarag  Bidba,  p.  194).  A  Slav  girl  cannot  reject  a  real 
lover  •  .  .! 

Alexander  Dcmainovlch  Dichevsky,  a  Russian  poet,  died 
from  excess  of  joy  at  tlic  discovery  of  the  object  of  his  love. 
**I  have  found  at  last  the  object  of  my  love,"  a  line  written 
by  the  poet  just  before  his  death,  aiuj  found  on  a  table  near 
his  bed.  The  poet  was  haunted  all  his  life  by  an  ideal  of 
womanly  beauty  which  he  sought  in  vain  among  the  living, 
and  the  above  line  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had  at  last 
found  the  object  of  his  dieams. 

The  Serbian  national  songs  portray  beautifully  the  faith-  ^ 
fulness  of  the  wife,  So^  for  instance,  Prince  Marko's  wife> 
Yelitaa»  is  an  example  of  conjugal  fidelity,  who,  daring  the 
long  absence  of  her  hushand  remained  passive  to  a  Greek's 
warm  wooing*  Finally  Prince  Marko,  having  first  gone  to 
a  convent  and  assumed  the  garb  of  a  monk,  tarried  at  Kostur 
in  the  house  of  Mino,  the  Greek,  where  on  being  asked  how 
he  came  upon  Sliaratz  (tl»c  well-known  horse  of  Prince 
Marko),  he  explained  that  he  had  officiated  at  Prince  Mar- 
ko*s  death  in  Arabia.  Thereupon  Mino,  having  longed  for 
Prince  Marko's  death  that  he  might  wed  Yt'lltza,  the  widow, 
whom  he  had  plundered  along  with  yellow  gold  from  Prince 
Marko*s  court,  enjoined  the  monk  to  perform  the  wedding 
service  and  Marko  did  so*  In  gratitude  Mino  then  urged 
Yelitza  to  run  to  the  vaults  and  bring  forth  gold  for  the 
monk.  Yelitza,  by  the  way,  brought  a  rusty  sword  back 
with  her  which  she  gave  to  the  monk  along  with  the  ducats. 
Then  Marko  took  his  revenge,  for  being  asked  to  dance  in 
joy  of  the  wine,  he  raised  his  hand  and  slew  Mino  with  the 
Tnsty  sword.  Then  calling  his  trusty  comrades,  he  cauf^t 
up  the  bewildered  spouse,  and  expUdned  as  they  cantered 
away  that  he  was  Prince  Marko,  her  husband,  returned  after 
nine  long  years  to  find  her  a  faiLliful  wife  unto  the  end.® 

The  passion  of  a  Serbian  lover  is  beautifully  indicated  in  a 
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Serbian  ballad,  entitled  The  Ahduetion  of  the  BeauHful 

Icon'ia,  wliich  1  fiiii  ^nvmg  here  in  full  (in  the  translation  of 
Sir  John  Bowring,  published  in  his  Serbian  tojiuiar  toeiry, 
London,  1827): 

"Golden  wine  drinks  Theodore  of  Stalatch^ 
In  his  Castle  Stnlntch,  on  Morava; 
Pours  him  out  the  wine  his  aged  mother. 
While  the  wine-fumes  to  his  head  were  rising. 
Thus  his  mother  spoke  unto  the  hero: 
'Son  of  mine!  thou  Theodore  of  Stalatch! 
TeU  me,  wherefore  hast  thou  not  espoused  thee? 
Thon  art  in  thj  youthful  days  of  beanty: 
In  thy  dwelling  now  thine  aged  mother 
Fain  wonld  see  thy  children  piny  aronnd  her/ 
And  he  answer 'd — Theodore  of  Stalatchr— 
'God  is  witness,  O  my  aged  mother! 
I  have  roamed  through  many  a  land  and  city. 
But  I  never  found  the  souglil-lor  maiden; 
Or,  when  I  found  the  maiden,  found  I  never 
Friendly  feelings  in  thy  mind  towards  her; 
And  where  thou  hast  shown  thy  friendly  feelings 
There  I  found  the  maiden  false  and  faitidess. 
But,  as  yesterday,  at  hour  of  sunse^ 
I  was  vnnf?ering  near  Rcssava's  river, 
Lo !  I  glanced  on  thirty  lovely  maidens 
On  its  banks  their  yarn  and  linen  bleaching: 
'Midst  them  was  the  beauteous  Iconia, 
Fairest  daughter  of  the  Prince  Miloutin, 
He  the  princely  sovereign  of  Ressava. 
She^  indeed,  would  be  a  bride  to  eherlsh; 
She,  indeed,  were  worthy  of  thy  f  rienddiip$ 
But  that  maiden  Is  betrothed  already; 
She  is  promised  unto  George  Irene — 
To  Irene,  for  Sredoi,  his  kin«5m?in. 
But  ril  win  that  maiden — I  wilJ  win  her. 
Or  will  perish  in  the  deed,  my  motlu  r!' 
But  his  mother  counsell'd  him  and  warn'd  him— 
'Say  not  so,  my  son !  tlie  maid  is  promised ; 
Tis  no  jestl  she  Is  of  mouardi's  kindred/ 
But  the  hero  cared  not  for  his  mother: 
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Loud  £e  called  to  Tk^uAmj,  ids  servant — 

'DobriToy!  eome  hither^  trusty  serrantl 

Bring  my  brown  steed  forth,  and  make  blm  ready— 

Make  him  ready  with  the  silver  saddle; 

Rein  him  with  the  gold-cmbroidere(!  V>ridle.* 

When  the  steed  was  rcalh^  forth  lie  hasten'd, 

Flung  him  on  his  back,  and  spurr'd  him  onward 

To  the  gentle  river  of  Morava, 

FlowiDg  throDgh  ReaiAva's  quiet  levels* 

And  he  reach'd  Resaava's  gentle  river: 

There  again  he  saw  the  thirty  maidens^ 

There  he  saw  the  beauteous  Iconia. 

Then  the  hero  feign'd  a  sudden  sickness; 

Ask'd  for  help;  anrl  ?!})cd  her  courteous  greeting--* 

'God  above  be  with  line,  lovely  maiden!* 

And  the  l(»\rlirst  to  liis  words  made  answer, 

'And  with  thcc  the  blisii,  tiiou  stranger-warrior!' 

Xmrely  maiden  1  for  the  love  of  heaven 
Wflt  tiioo  give  me  one  eap  of  ooolhig  water? 
For  a  fiery  fever  glows  within  me; 

From  my  steed  I  dare  not  rise,  fair  maiden! 
For  my  steed,  he  hath  a  trick  of  evil — 
Twice  he  will  not  let  his  rider  moont  him/ 

Warm  and  earnest  was  the  maiden's  pity. 
And,  with  gentle  voice,  she  tluis  addressed  him: 
'Nay !  not  so — not  so,  thou  unlcnown  warrior ! 
Harsh  and  heavy  is  Bessava's  water; 
Harsh  and  heavy  e'en  for  healthful  warriors; 
How  much  worse  for  fever-sickening  tired  ones! 
Wait,  and  a  cap  of  wine  will  bring  thee.' 

Swiftly  tripp'd  the  niaid rn  to  her  dwelling; 
With  a  golden  cup  of  wine  retum'd  she, 
Wliich  she  reached  to  Theodore  of  Stalatch. 
Ont  he  stretch'd  his  hand ;  but  not  the  wine  cup, 
Bnt  the  maiden's  hand,  he  seised,  and  flung  her. 
Flung  her  on  his  ehestnnt  steed  behind  him: 
Tlirlci  he  girt  her  with  his  leathern  girdle, 
And  the  fourth  time  with  his  sword-belt  bound  her; 
And  he  bore  her  to  his  own  white  dwelling." 
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The  lyric  loTe*iongB  are  made  in  the  hearts  of  the  Slavic 
people.  They  travel  from  lip  to  lip,  and  are  simple  and  beau- 
tifiiL  Yak  Stephanovich  Karadzich  collected  and  puUished 
hundreds  of  so-called  ^Women^s  Songs"  (Zheneke  Feeme)^ 

composed  and  sung  by  girls  and  women.  The  lyric  im- 
promptus, sung  gonerallj  bj  the  Serbian  peasant  women, 
have  been  admired  all  over  the  world.  Many  of  these  sonj^ 
are  of  great  lyric  beauty,  creating  in  Europe  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Serbs  wore  one  of  tlie  most  ])oetically  gifted, 
peoples  ill  the  Old  Continent.  A  selection  of  these  songs  has 
been  translated  into  many  foreign  tongues.  KoUar  and 
others  rollcctcd  the  love  songs  from  other  Slavs.  Let  ufl 
quote  two  or  three  selections.  Thus  the  Slovak  lover  sin^ 
as  follows: 

''VThence  getteth  eveiyhody 
Love  in  his  very  breast? 
It  grows  not  on  the  boshes. 
It's  hatched  not  in  the  nest. 

And  were  this  love  abiding 

On  rocks  as  heaven  high, 
We'd  send   our  hearts  to  find  it. 

Yes,  even  if  we  die." 

The  Czech  expresses  his  love  like  this : 

"If  I  see  thee,  kneeling,  prayings 
In  the  chnrch,  my  dear, 
I  am  far  from  God  and  heaven. 

But  to  thee  am  near; 
If  I'd  love  my  God  in  heaven 

As  I  now  love  thee, 
I  would  saint  or  very  angel 

In  His  presence  be." 

A  Serbo-Kroatian  lover  sings  more  poetically: 

"Oh,  what  is  love?  a  sephyr  mild, 
As  gentle  as  a  new-horn  child. 
To  kiss  each  blossoming  flower. 
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Oh,  what  is  lore?  a  wild  atonn-cloady 

A  weeping,  dreDchtng  shower. 

Oh,  what  is  love?  a  scattered  g\oom, 

A  thousand  triormii*?  flowers  in  blooio 

A  glowing,  burnin;j^  fireball, 

A  giant  held  by  cliauis  in  thrall, 

A  jojful,  chiming  wedding  bell, 

A  dfieadf uI  ebasm^  a  borning  hdL 

Oh,  may  thy  love,  thon  dearest  child, 

T.lkft  spring  winds  be,  so  sweet,  so  mlldf 

Oh,  reach  to  me  thine  angel  hand. 

And  lead  me  to  that  heavenly  land  I" 


R.  H.  Stoddard  expressed  beautifully  the  fiery  lore  of 
the  Serbian  girl  in  his  little  poem  entitled  A  Serbian  Song: 

"Mother,  a  dear  little  lad 
Alone  through  the  night  is  creeping: 

He  has  lost  his  wny,  !\m\  is  ;!ad; 

I  henr  him  bitfrrly  w  c(.'i>iiig. 
I  know  he  is  coming  lo  me: 
Go  to  the  door  and  i>cc. ' 

''Daughter,  woman's  undoing 

Is  to  be  won  without  wooing. 
Wlien  she  meets  her  lover  half-way. 

He  holds  her  favor  light 
As  the  cup  he  drains  by  day. 

Or  the  lamp  he  burns  at  night" 

"Mother,  no  more. 

But  open  the  door: 
I  have  lUs  heart,  he  mine; 

He  must  be  housed  and  fed: 
I  will  give  him  kisses  for  wine. 

And  my  eyes  shall  light  him  to  bedi" 


Serbians  have  a  number  of  popular  songs  reciting  with 
many  yariations  the  theme  of  the  wedding  of  the  sun  or 
the  moon  with  the  morning  star  or  dawn.  A  ftereotypcd 
name  for  the  bride  is  Danitsa  (tlie  morning  star),  and  for 
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the  groom  SufUse  (the  sun)  or  Mjeietn  (the  moon).  The 
relatives  of  these  luminaries  also  play  a  part  in  the  wedding 
processions,  and  appear  variously  as  the  nuptial  dignita- 
ries: Saint  John  (as  the  principal  groomsman),  Saint  £1- 

ias, — the  national  saint,  lord  of  the  highest  mountains;  the 
thunderer  (as  the  god-father),  and  the  Holj  Virgin  Mary 
(as  the  first  bridesmaid).  Other  guests  usually  receive  names 
of  flowers.  The  three  chief  personages  after  the  bridal  ])air 
have  f^enerally  the  stereotyped  name  and  a  newly  borrowed 
pet  name.  No  doubt,  a  poetical  expression  rules  in  these  af- 
fairs by  which  the  figurative  characterizations  of  the  higher 
spheres  of  the  sky  have  been  adapted  to  the  transferred 
names*  Serbian  popular  poems  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  sing  DwMza  (the  morning  star) 
and  Sedmero  Bratye  (The  Seven  Brothers)— evidently  the 
Pleiades — otherwise  known  to  Serbs  under  the  name  of 
Sedam  VkuhityiK  The  Serbian  bards  often  begin  their 
poems  with  reference  to  the  dawn  and  Danitza.  Several  well- 
known  ballads  begin  thus:  **The  Moon  scolds  the  star  Da- 
nitza :  Where  luist  thou  been?  Wherefore  hast  thou  wasted  so 
much  time?"  And  Danitza,  in  order  to  exonerate  herself,  in- 
variably relates  to  the  Moon  something  slie  has  seen  in  the 
night  during  her  ahscnce  (usually  soniu  wrongful  deed  by  a 
Turk  or  dishonourable  conduct  on  the  part  ol  a  young  man 
to  his  brother  or  other  ielatives»  such  as  an  unjnst  division 
of  patrimony^  etc.). 

Among  the  more  than  one  hundred  songs  of  this  kind  we 
quote  one  from  B,  Petranovich*s  collection  of  Seibian  popu- 
lar songs,  which  relates  how  the  suitor  wakened  the  passion 
of  his  sweetheart: 

"The  nunning  star  said  angrily  to  the  wMn, 
Where  have  yon  tarried^  my  bright  moon,  so  longT 
Where  have  you  tarried^  where  have  yon  idled  the  time? 
Where  I  tarried  I  idled  no  time: 
We  were  eating  for  yon  a  supper  of  sweets  { 
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We  taw  for  yoa  a  maid  ao  handflome  as  pearl ; 
Her  hair  wai  fragrant  with  sweet-smelling  blossoms — 
Oh;  would  that  the  flowers  were  for  me! 
The  jealous  anger  possessed  the  morDing  star. 
And  she  8ped.in  rage  over  the  sky." 

The  story  runs  along  so  plausibly  that  one  cannot  tell  by 

reasoning  what  is  signified  by  the  invocation  of  tliLsc  higher 
beings;  in  other  words,  with  all  its  clearncbs  it  is  quite  ob- 
scure. But  the  learned  mythologists  easily  do  away  with 
all  difficulties,  and  apply  their  explanations  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction.  Parallels  are  easily  dravm  from  Greek,  Ho- 
man,  Indian,  Anglo-Saxon  or  Lithuanian  mythology.  The 
stereotyped  conclusion  of  the  mythologists  is  drawn  to  the 
effect  that  a  people  that  entertain  such  speculations  must 
htm  had  a  hi^  degree  of  culture,  and  have  been  of  equal 
birth  with  the  oldest  dvilixed  nations.^^ 

To  turn  a  moment  to  science  of  statistics  again:  Russia 
gives  a  good  example  of  an  agricultural  community  with 
communistic  arrangements  under  whicli  marriage  is  easy  and 
undertaken  at  a  youthful  age,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following 
tabks,  giving  the  percentage  of  bridegrooms  and  brides  by 
Age  Classes: 
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The  proportion  of  Russian  females  and  males  is  in  gat* 
eraly  10S.4  females  to  each  100  males,  which  is  close  to  the 
condition  among  other  whites.  But  the  birth  rate  is  very 
large  in  Russia— 48  per  thousand;  the  death  rate  is  also 
large,  amounting,  on  the  aTerage,  to  about  84  per  thousand. 
Serbians,  Montenegrins  and  Bulgarians,  on  the  contrary, 
show  a  ratio  of  1,107  males  to  100  females.^* 

The  standard  of  sexual  morality  is  high  among  tho  Slavs; 
especially  in  the  rural  districts  of  Russia,  Serbia  and  Mon- 
tenegro, the  unfaithful  wife  is  an  object  of  public  cnnfenipt, 
and  in  former  times  punished  with  death,  (Sec:  K.  Riiamm's 
*  Der  Verkehr  dcr  Geschlechter  unter  den  ISlaven  in  seinen 
gerfenmtzllrhen  EmcheriTmngen,  in:  Globui^  voL  82,  103-8^ 
186-93,  271-79,  320-5.) 

That  the  Slavic  women  are  not  retarded  is  admitted  by 
Professor      A.  Miller,  who  says: 

**(JniTersal  suffrage  must  be  included  in  the  ultimate  de- 
mocracy* Enough  has  already  been  said  of  the  equality  ac- 
corded to  women  by  the  Slay  to  show  that  equal  suffrage  will 
not  be  an  innovation  among  them.  In  the  numerous  delibera- 
tiye  assemblies  of  Bohemians  attended  by  the  writer,  women 
liavL'  shown  themselves  quite  tlie  equal  uf  men  in  debate,  and 
there  has  never  been  any  sign  of  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  men. 

"The  first  gymnasium  for  women  in  Austria  was  founded 
by  lioiiemians.  In  1912  they  elected  the  first  woman  member 
of  any  Diet  in  Austria.  In  America  the  Bohemians  consist- 
ently advocated  equal  suffrage  long  before  it  reached  its 
present  popularity.  A  sli^t  weakening  in  this  position  just 
at  the  present  is  due  to  the  complication  with  the  prohibi- 
tion question.  In  what  we  sometimes  call  barbarous  Bul- 
garia, a  country  which  has  been  out  from  under  Turkish  . 
rule  scarcely  a  generation,  the  women  have  long  had  the 
ballot  in  municipal  affairs.  They  also  liold  positions  in 
State  banks,  practice  medicine,  and  in  other  ways  exert  a 
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strong  infloeBce. 
^In  RuuiA  the  best  evidence  of  the  reoognitioB  of  women 

M  found  in  their  prominence  as  revolutionists.    There  they 

liave  been  quite  as  proiniiitnt  as  men  and  have  already  been 
recognized  as  equals.  The  assured  superiority  felt  by  the 
men  in  England,  as  witnessed  by  the  suffrage  difficulties,  will 
not  be  found  in  Russia.  The  average  American  has  certainly 
heard  the  names  of  at  least  twice  as  many  Russian  as  Ger- 
man women." 

Pemale  writers  are  not  Tery  uncommon  among  Slavic  na- 
tionsy  as  it  is  shown  in  this  work,  Sophia  (1657-1704!),  the 
sister  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  acquainted  with  French,  and 
translated  some  of  the  plays  of  Moli^re,  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Catherine  the  Second,  who  wrote  Great  ImtiMuMi 
and  AvfMse  betrefend  ^  ruiiitche  Ge$ehikhU  (Riga,  1787 

%  TOIS.). 

Princess    Trubetskoy,    Princess    Volkonsky,  Princess 

Dashlcov  (Memoires  of  Princess  Dashkov,  by  Mrs.  W.  Brad- 
ford, Loiicloii,  1846),  Princess  Dolgoruski,  Princess  Galitzin, 
Olga  Novikov,  Madame  Elagin,  Soj)hia  Soymonov  Svechine 
(1782-1867),  Madame  Gan,  Zhadovsky,  Marko  Vovchok 
(that  is,  Madame  Eugenia  Markovich),  BryuUov,  Evreinov, 
Maria  Bochkareva  (organizer  of  ^'Battalion  of  Death'*), 
Maria  Spirindonova,^'  Marie  Luklov,  Khvoshchinski,  Marie 
Bashkirtzev,  Sofya  Petrovskaya  (bom  1854:  in  1881  hanged 
as  a  revolutionist;  see:  P.  A,  Kropotlm^  La  yerit^  iiir  le 
executions  en  Rnssie,  suivie'd'une  esquisse  biographique  sur 
Sophie  Petroskaya,  Gen^a,  1881 » 29),  Sofya  Bardin,  Anna 
Pairlova  Korba,  Madame  Bogomolets,  Madame  Kovalevskaya 
(sister  of  one  of  tlie  best  poUtieal  economists  in  Russia), 
Praskoviya  lyanovskaya,  Tatiana  Lebedova,  Nadezl^da 
Smirnitskaya,  Antonia  Lisovskaya,  Anna  Takimova, 
*'iMotlu  E.  C.  V.  Br^^^A^^o-Brcshkovskaya  (she  is  one  of  the 
uutstaiuling  figures  in  the  Rus.sian  revolution,  whom  Keren- 
sky  liberated  at  the  age  of  73  after  30  years'  exile  in  Siberia; 
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twice  she  attempted  to  escape^  but  was  recaptiiTed»  the  lasi 
time  in  1914,  when,  dressed  as  a  many  she  got  away  from 
Kireusk  and  evaded  the  ]K>Iice  for  several  days;  in  1904i  she 
visited  the  United  States*  where  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  many  of  the  friends  of  Russian  freedom,  only  to  be  ar- 
rested on  her  return;  see:  A.  S.  Bhukwcir.s  lAfth-  Grand- 
mother  of  ilw  Russian  Revohitknu  Boston,  Little,  1917, 
S-iS),  etc.,  are  wcU-kiio^m  progressive  educated  llussiaii 
women,  and  the  Irist  century  can  muster  more  than  1,200 
names  of  women  who  have  enriched  Hussian  literature.^^ 
Some  of  them  are  most  revolutionary  (in  1878  General  Tre* 
pov  was  murdered  by  Vera  Sasulich).  Others  are  pious 
and  political  athletes.  (See:  I^eo  Pasvolsky's  The  Hermnet 
of  Free  Ruaut,  in:  The  Red  Crete  Magwtme,  XIII»  1918, 
11-15.)  In  1779  Princess  GaHtsdn  (d.  1806)  settles  in 
Monster,  and  gathers  round  her  most  of  the  distinguished 
Catholics  of  Germany.  In  18(M)  Count  Stolberg  becomes  a 
Cathohc,  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  this  Princess.  In 
1814  Madame  de  Krudner  hegins  to  preach,  and  gains  the 
influence  over  the  Tzar.  In  1815,  under  the  influence  of 
this  lady,  the  Tzar  forms  the  "Holy  Alliance"  with  Austria 
and  Prussia  for  the  appreciation  of  "Christian  principles'* 
to  politics.  Many  Slavic  women  are  known  as  real  beauties. 
Napoleon  himself  was  infatuated  by  the  splendor  and  beauty 
of  Polish  women.  (See:  Ducraine,  La  Fenme  poionaise: 
EsqL '  'e  historique,  Paris,  1917 ;  NotMe  Women  if  PcHamd^ 
in:  Free  Pdta$id,  I,  May  16, 1915, 15-6 ;  Aug.  1, 1915, 9;  H, 
March  16, 1916, 11-12). 

Even  if  we  admit  that  the  Slavs  hare  not  yet  reached  the 
ideal  of  (?t|uality  of  sexes,  their  mentality  is,  at  least,  able  to 
acknowledge  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  deep  analysis 
the  principle  of  the  cquul  values  of  the  semee*  Is  such  an 
attitude  a  menace  to  modern  civilization? 

The  Slavic  woman,  both  in  fiction  and  in  life,  inspires, 
guides,  rectifies,  giTes  iniiiatlTe  everywhere,  whether  it  be  a 
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question  of  love  or  of  action,  of  doing  good  or  of  finding  the 
right  way.  In  one  word:  she  is  fond  of  pnttintr  herself  for- 
ward, to  be  delicate,  brave  and  chaste.  Or  to  use  the  words 
of  Alder  Anderson:  ^'Essentially  feminine^  she  is  yet  virile 
in  more  than  one  sense.  For  in8tance»  she  can  find  an  intense 
interest  in  alistract  causes,  and  will  sacrifice  her  whole  exist- 
ence for  the  cult  of  a  theory  or  an  idea.  Even  as  a  sdiool 
girl  she  takes  a  vital  interest  in  questions  which  are  generally 
outside  the  ken  of  the  oidinary  woman.  Her  great  ambi- 
tion is  to  work  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  of  progress,  of 
the  general  good.  At  an  age  when  girls  In  other  countries 
are  entirely  self-centered  and  content  to  lead  a  trivial  and 
self-complacent  existence,  the  average  middle-class  Russian 
girl  is  eager  to  devote  herself  to  some  humanitarian  cause 
that  has  no  bearing  on  her  own  life.  Briefly,  she  has  an 
infinite  capacity  for  enthusiasm.'*  (See:  London  Wide 
WqM  Magaxhe,  July,  1916,  p.  1251.) 

In  one  word:  Slavic  women  have»  on  the  whole,  a  distinct 
individualityy  and  possess  characteristic  features  that  their 
Western  sisters  lack.  Heroism  and  self-secrifice  is  the  ver- 
dict of  history  on  the  Slavic  woman  for  a  thousand  years. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

SLAVIC  IDBAlt  OW  NATIONAl^  UllITr 

{Slavic  NatianaUtm) 

NATIONAL  unity  it  is  said,  not  a  Slavic  virtue  at 
the  present  time  nor  throughout  the  period  covered  by 
history.  Professor  John  W.  Burgess  (Political  Science  and 
Comparative  Constiiufioru  New  York,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1H90) 
condemns  the  Slavs  as  hv'mg  essentially  unpolitical,  as  lxiii|^ 
unable  to  rise  btrjond  the  clan  or  the  communli  y  organiza- 
tion. He  points  out  especially  their  "lack  of  political  con- 
sciousness" (vol.  I,  pp.  31,  32),  and  as  a  cure  for  it  recom- 
mends "Cesarism"  (I,  p.  32).  But  we  have  to  take  into 
account  the  long  story  of  Slavic  peasantry,  which  is  nothin|p 
more  hut  a  melancholy  history  of  trial,  sorrow,  suffering, 
and  despair,^  When  Gogol  says  (in  his  Dead  SouU^  1842) 
**We  Russians  have  not  the  slightest  talent  for  deliberative 
assemblies,"  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  to  the 
Slav  the  main  thing  is  not  so  much  the  routine  of  parliar 
mentary  rule  as  the  spirit,  heart,  motif,  of  the  parliamentary 
work.  In  Western  Europe  people  still  believe  in  legal  in- 
stitutions and  constitutional  ^arantees ;  in  Russia  people 
believe  in  men  and  their  consc  ience,  and  when  Tolstoy  has 
been  asked — at  the  end  of  1914 — what  lie  tliouglit  about  the 
most  recent  constitutional  movement  in  liussia,  he  answered; 
"America,  England,  France  and  Germany  have  the  consti- 
tution, and  yet  their  moral  crisis  is  getting  severer,  more 
than  ever.  .  .  .**  Tolstoy  saw  the  disruptive  political  forces 
in  the  first  Duma  and  was,  therefore,  opposed  to  it»  as 
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immical  to  the  Russian  nation.    In  that  respect  modern 

Slavs  are  perhaps  closely  related  to  the  old  Scythians,  who 
did  not  stick  so  inuch  to  the  l;iws  as  to  the  inner  tiispobitions 
(or  to  use  Wundt's  psycholugic  ;il  term — Ardagen)^  which 
are  much  older  (i.  e.,  surer)  than  the  intellect.  Justine 
(II,  2)  said  this  about  the  Scythians:  "Justice  is  culti- 
vated by  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  not  by  the  laws." 
Professor  Maksim  M.  Kovalevsky,  in  his  Modem  Customs 
mid  Ancieni  Lowe  of  Russia  (London,  1891,  pp.  105,  ljid» 
144),  points  out  this  democratic  way  of  Russian  laws. 
Whenever  the  posadnik  (the  supreme  judge  elected  by  the 
people)  had  to  decide  a  case  to  which  no  existing  law  ap- 
plied he  most  consult  the  assembly  of  the  people.  Cases  of 
high  treason  were  referred  to  the  popular  assembly  at  Nov- 
gorod, just  as  they  were  in  Poland  and  Bohemia.  The  statute 
of  Vinodol  shows  that  the  early  lawi,  of  the  South-SlaTs  were 
codified  in  1288  from  old  customs  prescr^'cd  in  memory,  and 
even  to-day  the  regular  tribunal  of  the  Russian  (Volost)  vil- 
lages, giving  judicial  decisions  in  civil  suits,  and  misde- 
meanors among  the  peasantry,  is  not  bound  to  follow  the 
law,  but  those  of  custom*  About  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, the  Drevlians  are  related  by  the  chronicle  to  h^ve  on 
one  occasion  ^'tbouj^t  in  common  with  their  prince  Mai," 
and  decided  *Ho  slaughter  the  son  of  Rurik,  Egor.** 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  an  American  author  thinks 
about  the  Czech  efficiency  in  national  politics.  R.  H.  Vickers, 
in  his  History  of  Bohemia  (Chicago,  1894,  p.  319),  says; 
**The  fixed  rights,  the  firm  institutions,  and  the  unfailing  gal- 
lantry of  Bohemia  during  eight  hundred  years  had  consti- 
tuted a  strong  barrier  against  the  anarchy  of  the  darkest 
ages.  The  manly  independence  and  the  solicitude  for  indi- 
vidual political  rights  always  exhibited  by  the  Bohemian 
people  have  rendered  them  the  teachers  of  nations ;  and  their 
principles  and  parliamentary  constitution  have  gradually 
penetrated  into  every  country  under  heaven*   They  pro- 
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tected  and  preserved  the  rights  of  men  during  long  ages 
when  those  riglits  were  elsewhere  unknown  or  trampled  down, 
Bohemia  has  been  the  birthplace  and  the  shelter  of  the  mod* 
em  politics  of  freedom."  L.  Zeleoka  Leraiid6>  In  his  above 
cited  study,  sajs; 

The  idea  of  a  univer<;nl  world'?;  prnrc  nnd  of  nn  Intrrnntloml  trpMinftl 
to  st'Ule  differences  and  grievances  between  princes  and  n;ltion^  ujipeared 
for  the  first  time  during  the  *dark*  or  middle  ages.  It  w.is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  personal  policy  of  several  rulers  nm\  nu^mli^ls  of  Bohemia. 

One  of  the  earliest  rulers  of  Bohemia  was  Krok,  ilie  Peaceful.  His 
daughter,  libasSf  Inherited  the  paclftsm  of  her  father  and  paawd  the 
same  to  Neklan.  These  were  personages  belonging  to  the  ngrthical  period 
of  Bohemia. 

The  pious  Duke  Wenceslas,  the  Saint  (9i?8-935),  venerated  us  Patron 
Saint  of  Bohemia,  tried  peaceful  nuthods  in  making  a  treaty  with  tlie 
Germans  which  was  more  or  less  humiliating.  But  Wenceslas  preferred 
to  avoid  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  paid  a  high  annual  tribute  to  the 
Emperor.  Boleslav  ll  went  down  Into  history  with  Uie  epithet  the 
Pious.*  Charles  IV  (1346-1378)  'the  father  of  Bohemia,*  had  the  statcs- 
nianlike  instinct  which  tells  a  man  when  to  stand  firm,  and  when  to  yield. 
W  ith  this  policy  he  accomiilihiied  tlie  freutcst  diplomatic  results  without 
bloodshed,  extended  the  territoiy  of  Bohemia  to  unexpected  greatness 
and  showed  that  much  moie  can  be  aceomplislied  by  d^lomacy  tluui  by 
the  drawn  sword. 

But  It  was  Otorgu  of  PoiStbrad,  ik»  UtraqnUt  (Prot9»tmU)  kii^ff  of 
Bohemia  (1458-1471),  who  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  pro- 
posed  a  league  of  prince*  of  Europe  and  the  eftahlhhment  of  a  nigh 
tribunal  to  avert  detattating  wars.  He  aimed  at  nothing  less  Uian  tiie 
foundation  of  a  strong  confederacy  of  all  EaTCpean*  nations,  and  lioped 
that  hy  nienns  of  treaties  with  neighlwring  pov  c  nnd  rulers  universal 
peace  ought  be  estabUsbed.  He  claimed  that  political  differences  ekotUd 
be  §etiMt  ft»  a  mdlal  eowt,  emd  not  by  tporfare. 

The  honest  enaeavors  of  King  George  of  Podiebrad,  however,  were 
frustrated  by  Pope  Pius  II  (1405 j  1458-1461),  who  as  legate  to  Bohemia, 
liad  lived  in  Bohciuia.  Pius  II  (Aenea  Silvio  de  Picc*olhusmini)  was 
opposed  to  King  George  on  acooimt  of  the  king's  religious  antiujonlsni 
to  Wnmc.  Neveriiirloss  the  project  of  King  Cworge  of  BobemU  was 
the  iiTbt  known  attempt  of  this  kind.  .  •  . 

In  1691  Bohemia  became  a  hereditary — a  mere  famUr — possession  of 
the  House  of  Habsburg.  Ferdinand  II  dedaved  that  this  nooest  inten- 
tion was  to  keep  the  imiisually  rich  kingdom  under  the  sway  of  Ills 
family  and  of  the  future  successors  to  liis  tivrone.  The  extremely  dem- 
ocratic people  of  Bohemia  protested.  But  they  protested  in  Tain.  f%e 
Bohemian  Comlltvtxon  was  abolished,  and  the  Idl^f  BDade  Us  mle  tfast 
of  a  liereditary  des{)otism  and  absolutism. 

After  1740  disastrous  wars  between  Prussia  and  the  Habsburgs  threat- 
ened to  break  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  Habsburgs  in  pieces.  The 
hereditary  provinces  of  the  Habi  lmrgs,  n'?  well  Prussian  lands  suf- 
fered terribly.  Wlift  'caamn^/vdUn''  became  so  scarce  and  rare  that  it 
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had  to  be  raised  by  a  spf  ci  il  form  of  polypnmy,  not  legalized  directly, 
bat  tolerated  nevertheless.  A  man  able  to  support  two  wives  could 
mury  one  to  his  right  hand,  and  another  to  his  left  hand.* 

The  Empire  had  at  that  time  nn  unusunlly  able  statesman,  a  real 
diplomat,  the  Bohemian  Count  Wenceslas  Anton  Dominik  de  Kaunita- 
Rietberg  (1711-im),  who  was  diancellor  of  the  Empress  Maria  Ther^ 
esa,  Kaunitz,  since  1761.  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Empire,  was  an  ardent 
Bohemian  patriot  fully  devoted  to  his  Sovcreijm.  He  detested  Prussia 
which  he  regarded  Uie  greatest  eneiny  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  of 
the  hereditary  provinces.  But  in  his  attitude  of  liate'  Kaunitz  was  not 
Mind.  He  l)elonged  to  the  school  of  j  liysiorrnt'^,  was  a  deep  student  of 
sociology,  tolerant*  extrmely  liberal,  and  a  friend  of  sweeping  reforms. 
He  possessed  great  abilities,  a  perspicuous  method  of  transacting  bust- 
Dcss  and  explaining  the  most  complicated  affairs,  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  stfitc*  of  Europe,  and  nn  Indefati^rable  zeal  for  the  service  of  Ui 
imperial  mistress.  To  tiiese  qualities  were  added  incorruptible  integrity, 
thul  in  negotiatioii,  impenetrable  secrecy,  profrand  dissimulatioii*  and 
a  semblance  of  canc!nr  nnd  openness  by  which  he  nrfjuircH  the  confidence 
of  tiiose  with  wlwm  he  treated,  even  while  opposing  them.  His  contem- 
poraries regarded  him  *tlie  greatest  of  Diplomatists,  a  man  sparing  of 
vords,  and  sparing  even  of  looks.*  His  power  in  the  State  was  almost 
omnipotent,  and  Maria  Tbeicsa  did  whatever  her  *weU  bdoved'  chan- 
ceik>r  desired. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  Seven  YeanP  War  EetmUz  propoatS 

demohUizalxon,  He  had  conferences  with  the  ambassador  of  Prussia  at 
the  Imperial  Court  of  Vienna,  kept  long  pourparlers,  and  ijanded  him 
even  a  written  aide  memoire,  which  is  a  document  of  great  historical 
and  diplomatic  importance,  and  ought  at  least  to  be  remenbered. 

Kaunitz  infiited  that  large  nfnnding  armiei  were  oi  dsslrurfire  to  th« 
vUaUijf  of  the  Stals  just  a*  an  exceptive  numb§r  of  convenit  and  mour 
mUrUt,  and  he  believed  that  both  institutions  could  be  threatening  the 
State  with  many  and  diifercnt  evils.  It  was  at  K.iunitz*s  instance  that 
the  Emperor  Jtjsrph  II  confiscated  the  projxTty  of  many  monasteries 
and  convents,  und  secularized  the  wealth  of  those  orders  wiuch  were  not 
devoting  themselves  to  education  or  the  care  of  the  irfdc 

The  furthering  of  armaments  nnd  of  mobilization  was  to  KtinnJtz  a 
detestable  contest  of  ambitious  princes  during  times  of  peace.  Kaunits 
believed  that  it  should  be  stopped  by  a  gradual  demobllisatioa  and  dto- 
fl'rn  irrient-  Taking  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Hubertusburg  and  Paris 
(IT'xO  in  consideration,  Knunit?;  fiirthfr  insisted  ihi^  Prussia  and  the 
lunpire,  but  chiefly  the  liereditarv  provinces  of  the  House  of  Habsburg, 
Qoald  rdease  three-quarters  of  thdr  armies  and  keep  only  one-cmarter 
in  actual  service.  He  proposed  that  enrh  state  should  elect  special  com- 
missioners who  shoiilfl  he  cf>nt  to  otiur  states.  Tliesc  commissioners 
chould  control  the  military  uctivity  of  tiic  signatories  of  the  treaty  to  be 

*  It  was  chiefly  King  Frederick  WDhelm  II  of  Prussia  who  connived 
at  the  practice  of  these  marriages.  He  himself  contracted  two  marriages 
to  his  left  hand  with  Mile  dc  Vo.s8  and  Countess  DocnhofT.  The  Aiige- 
awiiw*  Fr9u*9i*che§  Landrecht  //,  X,  835,  etc.,  and  II,  2.  665  speaks 
of  the  marriage  to  the  left  hand.  But  to-day  the  meaning  of  these 
tnnrriages  has  chnn^rd  They  became  the  morganatic  marriage  ^piltO 
different  from  the  old  *marriage  to  the  kf t  hand.* 
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itgncd. 

These  ideas  of  KauiUU  were  really  very  wise.  King  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  homtver,  ntvatd  to  demoliiliie  his  army,  and  refused  to  Usteo 
to  a  gradual  disarmament,  pointing  out  that  other  states  would  hardly 
accept  such  proposals,  Inde^  King  Frederick  disregarded  all  proposais 
for  demobilisation;  and  he  increased  and  drilled  bis  own  anoy  of  'blue 
bojrs,*  whipping  It  to  tlie  greatest  and  most  admirable  llglitliig  madiiiie 

of  "I '".ur ("!])("'. 

In  17(19  lumperor  Joseph  II  and  King  Frederick  II  met  in  Neisse,  a 
town  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bohemian  province  of  Silesia,  and 
the  Emperor  once  more  began  to  propose  deniobilisatioD  and  disarma- 
ment along  the  lines  worked  out  by  Kaunitx.  But  King  Frederick 
pditely  refused*  and  the  various  nations  composing  Prussia  and  the 
Auttrfaii  Heredtttarjr  Provinces  were  forced  to  bear  the  heavy  burden 
thrust  upon  them  by  the  ol^stinncy  of  one  man. 

To-day  every  high  srhool  graduate  knows  under  what  circumstances 
and  where  modern  militarism  has  been  developed.  Those  who  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  present  and  past  can  see  that  all  the  horror  wtiich  we 
nrr  witnrs^inr  to-day  rnti!d  have  hern  prevented,  if  the  ideas  of  King 
George,  Comenius,  and  Kaunitz  had  been  victorious.  .  •  . 

Whether  the  present  horrible  war  Is  really  a  draw  or  not,  whether  It 
will  result  in  a  universal  bankruptcy  or  insolvent  of  the  Euroi^an 
nations  and  royalties  involved,  whether  it  will  *swecp  away  the  mighty 
from  their  seats'  and  bring  about  radical  changes,  is  hard  to  tell.  Let 
us  believe  thst  ^t  of  aU  catadysmlc  disasters  some  sood  may  result* 
But  even  the  best  informed  man  in  histoty*  politics,  and  diplomacy  must 
be  skeptical. 

History  teaches  us  tiial  the  most  important  Congresses  did  not  solve 
the  burning  questions  they  were  dealing  with.  Most  of  the  Congresses 
accomplished  something  pood,  but  not  very  much.  They  were  only  tenv 
rary,  unsatisfactory  settlements  of  questions  of  great  and  momentous 
portanoe.  Because  they  did  not  bring  flnsl  setUement,  wars,  revolu- 
tions and  extreme  jealousy  and  suspkaon  foUowed.  Let  u.<i  keen  in 
mind  the  Congress  of  Vienna  with  Its  underground  workings  of  Talley- 
rand and  Mettemich  as  wdl  as  the  attitude  of  von  Humboldt,  or  the 
Congrem  ot  Berlin. 

To  day  the  nations  of  Europe  are  bleeding  white,  and  bleeding  to 
death  in  order  to  preserve  the  Vlivine  right'  of  some  of  their  rulers, 
their  hereditary  masters,  and  tlieir  august  dynasties.  These  hecatombs 
are  a  stoppage  of  well-being  and  progress  of  dTllisation,  waste  of  ener- 
gies servioenblc  to  commnn  interests.  They  are  worV  of  ravage  and 
ruin,  a  most  heinous  crime  against  humanity,  and  in  one  word:  general 
disaster.  Nevertheless  there  are  undoubtedly  many  men  in  Europe  who 
never  will  stop  as  long  as  their  seml-dlidne  rulers  do  not  give  •  sigD  to 
stop  the  mtiroer  of  civilisation. 

He  who  craves  for  such  pleasures  will  gladly  and  willingly  sacrifice 
all  he  has.  He  will  do  this  for  the  glory  of  his  soverdgn.  for  the 
sovereign's  beautifully  carved  and  heavily  gilt  wooden  throoe^  for  the 
•  "Kr  hat  niir  cine  pec'enscitige  Verniinderung  der  Armec  vorgesrhUgen, 
was  ich  so  hoefiich  als  moeglicli  abgelehnt  habe.**  Frederick  the  Great  to 
his  minister  von  FinlEelstein.  W.  Onekeut  Dos  ZMatUr  FHtdridm  du 
Oro$9§n,  II,  p.  400. 
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foverdgnVi  enamded  crown,  and  the  80Tereigii*s  dfamondJied  soepler. 

He  will  sacrifice  his  family,  his  own  nation,  and  even  his  offspring  not 
yet  bom.  He  will  work  apalnst  the  emancipation  of  his  own  nation, 
and  work  for  its  graater  enslavement;  he  will  work  against  the  harmony 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  against  their  federation  which  would  result 
h  n  universal  good-will  and  peace.  He  will  be  a  blind  believer  in  the 
doctrine  that  only  his  sovereign  and  his  dynasty  should  be  exalted;  that 
only  his  aorereign  has  the  rint  to  be  a  'rot  soHeiPt  tiiat  only  Us  nation 
ondit  to  rule  the  world,  and  be  *the  big  policeman  of  the  world*;  that 
only  his  nation  ought  to  have  o  place  in  the  sun.  He  will  preach  the 
gospel  that  his  nation  loves  all  other  nations  and  will  press  them  upon 
its  heart— after  It  had  erushed  tiwm  first  He  will  believe  that  his 
sovereign,  his  royal  frtmily.  ha-;  the  r?ngust  *divirr  ripht'  tn  riish  the 
world  in  war,  and  enjoy  the  protected  hiding  behind  the  battle  line, 
there  wliere  it  Is  safe  to  observe  proudly  through  a  binocular  telescope 
the  millions  composing  the  ^rabble'  which  has  the  honor  of  being  rushed 
to  destruction,  to  bleed  their  life's  blood,  and  to  be  torn  into  atoms.  He 
will  insist  that  persuasion  and  fighting  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit  are 
ftodamentally  wrong,  and  that  fightmg  with  the  material  sword,  tiie 
employment  af  force,  ruin,  desolation,  fright  fulness,  shedding  of  iniKH 
cent  blood,  enslavement  and  extermination  of  nations  are  right. 

But  there  is  something  infinitely  far  more  sacred,  and  something  far 
higher  than  all  the  'divine  right  of  hereditary  rule.'  It  is  the  sacred 
and  inalienable,  the  rf-nlly  divine  right  of  nny  nation,  and  of  any  people, 
to  live^  to  exist  as  a  nation.  It  is  the  inalienable  and  indisputable  right 
to  worii  In  harmony  and  f  rioidship  with  all  otiier  peoples  and  natlona 
which  are  united  in  the  great  faodUy  of  nations  by  the  sacrtd  tie  of  a 
holjf  brotherhood  of  men.  .  .  . 

The  most  'radical'  thoughts  regarding  the  regeneration  of  mankind, 
and  furthering  the  millcnniura  of  g(X}d-will  among  men  are  to  be  fonnd 
in  Bernard  Bol^nnoN  works  Ueber  daa  Verhne!tni$  beider  Volksitaemms 
in  iio0hm4n,  iViU  ist  Vateriajui  und  Vaierlandslisbe?  and  especially  in 
hif  NejUpH  Stat  (T»#  Bs$t  Stat^).  It  Is  a  pity  that  Bolansffs  best 
philosophical  and  political  works,  especially  his  unusually  interesting 
work  alx)ut  the  Best  8tate,  have  remained  manuscripts,  and  are  'well 
cared*  for  by  the  custodians  of  the  archives  of  the  museum  at  Prague. 
Tbc^  who  have  been  permitted  to  make  a  perusal  of  Bolzano's  M§H 
State  know  t!iat  Holsano^s  political  ideal  bas  been  realised  to  a  gi«at 
exi^t  in  America. 

Almost  all  historians  of  Poland  claim  that  the  dismem- 
berment find  fall  of  this  ^reat  Commonwealth  of  yore, 
stretching  in  the  time  of  her  glory  from  the  lialtlc  to  the 
Black  Sea,  from  close  to  the  gates  of  Vienna  to  the  very 
heart  of  present  Russia, — is  due  to  the  Slavic  "indolence" 
and  "passivity,"  to  the  "lack  of  political  feeling,"  and  to  the 
"frivolity  of  its  manners."  But  we  have  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  other  Slava,  for  instancey  the  Csechsy  aiHictedy 
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tliLTC'forc,  with  the  same  faults,  h.-ivc  accompLislied  a  series 
of  great  heroic  acts,  and  have  given  an  example  of  wonderful 
perseverance  in  their  efforts  toward  emancipation.  It  is  a 
fact  that  Poland  was  the  first  state  in  Europe  to  possess  a 
pariiamentarj  form  of  government  and  that  the  Polish  con- 
stitution  allowed  citizens  to  deny  fealty  to  the  King  if  he 
transgressed  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  a  fact  that  Poland 
had  already  introduced  the  principle  of  habeas  corpus  in 
the  fifteenth  century*  And  then»  these  same  Pokst  having 
grown  in  the  school  of  sorrow,  far  from  disappearing  in 
the  midst  of  their  three  age-long  suffering  under  foreign 
yoke,  developed  in  a  prodigious  manner,  and  justify  their 
faith  in  their  certain  resurrection,  a  nation  which  does  not 
wish  to  die  (frni'  nation  qid  ne  vout  pas  mourLr)^  for  the 
Poles  iu  many  places  still  chant  on  bended  knee: 

"So  long  as  we  can  live  and  sigh^ 
Our  wdl-loved  Poland  cannot  die."  * 

There  is  a  reason  when  Heinrich  Heine,  in  one  of  his 
poems  (Zwei  Ritter,  Rowancera,  1846-1850),  says:  "Pole 
ist  noch  nicht  verloren"  (The  Pole  is  not  lost  yet).  It 
is  a  fact  that  Poland  was  a  repuhlie  when  other  nations 
were  rigid  monarchies.  She  had  a  reUtively  perfect  system 
of  national  representation  which  was  in  conformity  with  her 
advanced  political  development.  Yes,  there  was  in  Poland 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  as  early  as  the  latr 
ter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Poland  had  her  minor 
diets  where  re|)rt^sintatives  were  chosen.  Alrtady  in  that 
early  period  Tuland  presented  the  closest  prototype  of  the 
United  States  of  to-day.  (See:  E.  Lewinski-Corwin, 
Political  History  of  Poland,  N.  Y.,  Polish  Book  Importing 
Co.,  1917,  62a-i-XII;  Yon  der  Briiggen,  Ftdem  AufioMung^ 
Leipzig,  1878.) 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Slavs  suffered  not  only  from  the  con- 
flict with  external  oppressors,  but  from  the  bitter  conflict 
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one  witli  itnothtT  as  is  shown  by  many  battles  and  encounters 
with  the  Russians,  Serbs  and  Buljg^ars.  John  Ziska  gives  the 
following  advice  to  his  Czechs  wiio  demanded  peace:  "Fear 
internal  more  than  external  foes.  It  is  easier  for  a  few, 
vrhen  united,  to  conquer,  tlian  for  many  when  disunited. 
Snares  are  hid  for  you ;  you  will  be  entrapped^  but  it  will 
not  be  my  fault."  Yet  on  the  whole  there  is  an  undying 
unity  among  the  different  Slavic  peoples  in  more  or  less 
marked  degree.  Professor  Tucich  rightly  says:  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  the  Serb  is  his  race-consciousness. 
Russians,  Poles,  Czechs,  and  Bulgars  are  first  and  only  Skm 
in  a  general  sense.  But  the  Serbs  and  Kroats  are  as  much 
SlaTs  as  they  are  Serbs  and  Kroats.  Possibly  this  has  not 
always  been  so.  Perhaps,  from  being  more  oppressed  and 
beset  by  foes  than  any  of  the  other  Slavs,  these  nations  have 
come  to  look  upon  their  sense  of  race  as  a  sheet-anchor  to 
which  they  clung,  at  first  with  hope,  and  then  with  heart-felt 
love.  To  a  Russian,  Slavdom  is  the  symbol  of  his  protec- 
torate, but  to  a  Serbo-Kroat  it  is  the  breath  of  life." 

X.ong  b^ore  the  modern  ideas  of  nationalism  had  awak- 
ened tibere  were,  no  doubt,  historical  evidences  of  some 
measure  of  the  race-consciousness  among  the  Slavs.  The 
Slovenes  were  the  first  among  the  South-Slavs  to  form  an 
independent  state,  and  in  the  seventh  century  they  formed 
a  great  Slav  Empire  founded  by  Samo,  ^ing  of  the  Slavs'* 
(this  empire  perished  in  66X).  What  happened  later  with 
this  impulse  of  unity  is  indicated  by  V.  R.  Savich  (p.  42) : 
"In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  Frankish  state, 
penetrating  into  the  basin  of  the  Middle  Danube,  luul  sub- 
jected Southern  Slav  tribes  ulso.  At  the  hnnds  of  the  Ger- 
man lor<l.s,  u  ho  in  the  name  of  Charlcniai^nc  rulid  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Frankish  empire,  the  Southern  Slavs  suffered 
every  kind  of  humiliation  and  exaction.  The  chronicles  say 
that  the  Slavs  were  permitted  to  eat  only  that  which  re- 
mained after  the  dogs  of  the  Prankish  lords  had  led.  Thej; 
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revolted  under  the  leadenhip  of  the  Slayonian  prince^  Lju- 
deyit  Pogayskiy  who  formed  a  mighty  Southern  Slay  state 
which  extended  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the 

Sava  to  the  lower  Danube  and  as  far  as  Ljubljana  (Laibach) 
beyond  the  river  Timok,  united  in  itself  for  a  short  tinae 
(818-823),  as  the  Southern  Slav  tribes,  which  later  were 
difrerentiatcd  under  tlie  ruinios  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slov- 
enes." Chaslav  T.  Clonomirovich  and  Samuel  also  tried  to 
establish  a  union  of  all  the  South-Slavic  states.  In  the  ninth 
century  the  Csechs(the  only  people  who  checked  the  progress 
of  Charlemagne,  and  who  later  defeated  Atilla^the  ^Scourge 
of  Godt**  in  his  sweep  through  Hungary  into  the  present  Ger- 
many, driving  him  and  his  ferocious  Huns  back,  under  the 
Carpathians),  their  Csech  ruler,  Svatopluk,  King  of  ^reat 
Moravia,"  who  also  tried  to  realise  a  political  union  of  the 
Slavs,  being  also  the  sovereign  of  Great  Moravia,  a  Slavic 
power  of  a  territory  reaching  from  what  is  now  I'lus.sia  to 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  but  fell  to  the  ntigliboring  Slav  state,  that 
of  the  (.  zechs,  known  as  Bohemia.  The  jrreat  Moravian  duchv 
had  extended  its  power  over  liolicmians,  Poles  and  other 
peoples  of  Slavic  blood,  until  it  had  come  to  represent  more 
nearly,  perhaps,  than  any  power  has  done  since,  a  PanSUme  ; 
combination.  It  extended  along  the  frontier  of  Germany 
from  the  middle  Elbe  to  the  great  plain  between  Danube  and 
Theiss.  It  had  become  Christianised  after  its  fashion,  and 
had  entered  into  a  relation  of  semi-dependence  upon  the 
Prankish  state.  In  the  troublous  times  preceding  the  com- 
ing of  Arnulf  it  had  taken  the  ft(l  \ antagc  of  the  Frankish 
divisions  to  make  itself  practically  iiuicpendent,  and  now  the 
reigning  duke,  Swatopluk,  declined  to  recogriize  the  over- 
lordship  of  Arnulf.  After  tliis  Norman  victory,  therefore, 
the  king  moved  his  army  against  Moravia  (892),  but  suc- 
ceeded only  in  laying  waste  the  country  far  and  wide,  with- 
out bringing  the  duke  to  a  battle.  Another  campaign  two 
years  later  was  carried  on  much  in  the  same  way  and  ended 
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with  a  defeat  of  the  Bavarian  contingent,  the  king  himself 
barely  escaping  with  a  small  following.  Nothing  but  the 
death  of  the  great  duke  in  the  same  year,  the  division  of  the 
land  between  three  sons,  and  the  near  approach  of  the  dread- 
ed race  of  tlie  Hungarians  on  the  southeast  prevented  Mo- 
ravia from  taking  its  place  as  one  of  the  great  controlling 
forces  of  medisval  Europe.  As  it  was,  its  power  declined 
vith  great  rapiditji  and  it  fell  a  prej  to  one  conqueror 
after  another.  In  the  tenth  century  we  see  another  Slavic 
attempt  for  unification  under  Boleslnv  the  Great  of  Poland 
tt  king  of  the  Slavs.  This  Polish  confederation  of  Slavs 
overshadowed  all  the  rest.  Christianity  has  done  something 
here,  hut  nothing  lasting.  The  bishopric  -of  Posen,  estab* 
fished  in  968,  had  marked  only  an  outward  triumph  of  the 
Cross,  and  the  general  break-up  which  followed  the  death  of 
the  first  great  Polish  king,  Boleslav  the  Brave  (992-1025, 
the  Second  Christian  Iluler  of  Poland),  the  heathen  influence 
had  again  risen  into  t\\v  asrondant.  This  was  the  opportun- 
nity  for  Bohemia,  and  the  duke  of  tlie  moment,  Bretislaw,  was 
the  man  to  grasp  it.  Under  Ottoker  Ilnd  (1123-1178) 
Bohemia  extended  its  boundaries  almost  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Adriatic*  £.  Jordan,  Charge  de  cours  d  la  Sorbonne^ 
sajs  this  afaont  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  (in  his  article  pub- 
Hdied  as  a  Supplemetii  to  number  81  of  the  BulUHn  cf  the 
Amanee  Franfoite,  1918) : 

The  Czechs  and  Slovaks  come  into  history  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.   At  that  time  they  formed  a  part  of 

the  great  Moravian  Empire  of  Swntopluk.  They  were  already 
cominc:  into  colhsion  with  the  Germans.  On  tlu:  nther  hand,  at 
the  bcgmning  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Huiigari  ni  invasion 
destroyed  the  Moravian  Empire,  and  cut  off  Southern  Slavs  from 
Northern  Slavs.  The  eternal  foes  of  the  Slav  race  eoald  already 
be  leen  at  work. 

Since  tiie  tenth  eentoryj  Bohemia,  under  her  national  dukes 
of  the  Prsmyslid  family,  has  been  subjected  to  German  influence. 
She  received  from  Gennany,  Christianity  according  to  the  Latin 
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litaal,  partly  imder  compalsioii;  for  Germanj,  vdigious  prop- 
aganda has  always  been  a  means  of  political  domination.   Tlie  > 
dukes  felt  the  attraction  of  a  ciTillsatiott  then  superior  to  theirs; 
in  exchange  for  the  title  of  king,  they  allowed  tiiemselves  to  be 

incorporated  into  the  Empire.    Such  was  the  policy,  dynastic 
rather  than  national,  but  othrrwise  brilliant,  pursued  by  the  great 
Przmyslids  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Ottakar  I  (1197-1230), 
Vfho  definitively  acquired  the  royal  title;  Ottakar  II  (1S53- 
12 78) J  who  conquered  Austria^  Styria^  Carniola,  and  Carinthia;  . 
oonqnests  which,  if  they  had  been  preserved,  wonld  have  thrown 
a  bridge  between  Northern  Slavs  and  Southern  Slavs.    But  ! 
Bohemia  was  becoming  half  germaniscd.   At  the  court,  and 
among  the  noHlity,  German  customs  and  speech  were  the  fashion ; 
the  towns  were  filling  with  German  merchants.    Lastly,  the 
working  of  the  mines,  nnd  the  elpfiring  of  the  forests,  caused  the  ! 
Germans  to  settle  very  thickly  m  the  mountaindus  districts  en- 
circling Bohemia.    Bohemian  ethnology  was  beginning  to  assume  i 
the  aspect  which  it  has  preserved.    Some  degree  of  national 
spirit  still  persisted,  however,  and  Ottakar  II  contrived  to  ap-  j 
peal  to  it  when  setting  out  upon  the  s,tniggle  against  the  founder 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  in  which  he  was 
to  lose  his  life,  and  Bohemia  her  conquests.   Witness  his  rilli  mce 
with  the  Polish  princes,  founded,  says  the  treaty  itself,  "upon 
nature  and  kinship  of  hlood,"  witness  his  appeal  to  the  Polish 
nation;  "If  Bohemia,  your  bulwark,  ij  vanquished,  tliose  insati- 
able Germans  will  stretch  out  and  seize  yon  too  with  their  greedy  | 
bands."  I 

The  foreign  dynasty  of  the  Luxemburgs,  which  was  French  as 
much  as  Qmnan,  favored  a  Cxech  revival.  It  was  chiefly  the 
part  played  by  Charles  the  IVth  (1 546-1 S7S),  German  Emperor. 

Under  his  successor  Wenceslas  begins  the  Husite  movement,  < 
which  it  is  not  our  business  to  judge  from  the  religious  stand- 
point, but  about  whieh  it  is  essential  to  state  that  it  was  national 
as  much  as  religious.  It  began  with  a  re  fnrrn  of  the  statute  of 
the  University,  in  which  the  Czechs  obtained  the  mastery,  and 
from  which  the  Germans  emigrated. 

Unfortunately  the  Czechs  proved  unable  to  preserve  a  na- 
tfonal  kingship,  sudi  as  that  whidi  the  reign  of  Podiebrad  (145^ 
1471)  was  an  interesting  attempt  to  instate.  In  1526,  the  States 
of  the  kingdom  elected  as  king  Ferdinand  I  of  Hapsburg, 
brother  to  Charles  the  Fifth.  A  woeful  day,  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  denationalisation! 
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Ferdinand  I  Himself  proclaimed  his  ctown  hereditary^  and  in- 
dependent of  the  States.  That  was  nothing,  compared  to  the 
events  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  I6I8,  Bohemia  rose  up 
against  Ferdinanf^  II.  The  latter,  after  gnininjj  the  victory  at 
the  White  Mountain,  in  1620,  intiictt  d  on  tlic  rebels  the  moat 
terri[)le  repression.  Twenty-seven  nobles  were  beheaded,  six 
hundred  and  iifty-nine  others  were  exiled;  all  their  possessions 
were  confiscated;  adventurers  came  and  formed  a  new  nobility^ 
in  the  place  of  the  national  nobility;  the  middle  classes  being 
also  rnined,  the  Cseeh  elements  found  themseWes  lednced  to  the 
level  of  the  lower  c!  tssea.  The  New  ComtHuium  established 
absolutism  and  secured  official  standing  to  the  German  language, 
concurrently  with  (and  soon  in  preference  to)  Czeeli. 

At  lenst,  Bohemia  still  remained  Bohemia — a  State  united  to 
the  other  domains  of  the  Hapsburgs  by  a  purely  personal  tie. 
The  Prngmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VI,  Maria-Theresa's  act  of 
17-^9,  tlic  centralizing  and  germanizing  reforms  of  Joseph  II, 
and  the  adoption,  in  1804^  of  the  imperial  title  of  Austria  tended 
to  deprive  her  of  this  last  remainder  of  indiridnaHty. 

Those  who  know  something  about  the  first  Btdgarian 
Eminre  (893-1014)  will  admit  that  the  Bulgars  help  also 
in  that  regard,  as  is  shown  by  the  historical  facts,  which 
are  brietij  siiminanzod  by  Professor  Tucich : 

"In  the  ninth  century  the  Bulgarian  Empire  reached  from 
the  Carpathians  in  Hungary  to  the  Pannonian  Valleyt  and^ 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  was 
founded  by  the  Bulgars.  The  Bulgarian  Tzar  Boris  was 
Iwptized  by  the  aposUes*  Cjril  and  Method,  who  also  in- 
trvxluced  the  Slav  liturgy  into  Bulgaria.  The  Slav  dialect 
spoken  between  Constantinople  and  Salonika  was  adopted  as 
the  literary  language,  and  the  GlagolUxa  (Glagolithic  al* 
phabet)  and  eventually  the  CyriOiixa  (Cyrillic  alphabet) 
were  introduced.  This  fact  is  of  world-wide  importance,  for 
on  this  foundation  rests  the  whole  subsequent  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  Russia  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula — in  fact,  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Under  Simeon  the  Great  (893-927)  Slav 
literature  reached  its  zenith — ^its  golden  age.    The  Mora- 
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yian  monks^  who  were  driven  out  by  SvatopIi]k>  found  a  hos- 
pitable welcome  in  the  monasteries  around  the  Lake  of  Och- 
rida>  and  developed  great  literary  activity.  The  Southern 
Slav  monasteries  sent  monks  and  books  to  Russia  and  thus 
they  became  the  first  instructors  of  their  mighty  brothers 
in  the  Nortli.  Still  later,  the  Macedonian  Empire  was 
foiin(K  (!  and  the  Emperor  Samoilo  resided  in  Ochrida.  He,  i 
however,  was  soon  uverthrown  by  the  liy/antlne  Emperor 
Basil  II  in  the  Battle  of  Bclassitza  (1018).  But  the  Bul- 
garian Empire  recovered  again  under  Tzar  Ivan  A  sen  11 
(1£18-1S71)  and  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power  when 
it  was  shattered  for  centuries  by  the  invading  Turks  ' 
(1391)."  (Compare  also:  P.  Savelev,  Uber  den  Handel  der 
Wolga-Bulgaren  im  9*  and  10.  Jahrhunderte  in  ''Archiv  f« 
wtss.  Eunde  von  Russland,**  VI,  ISItS,  p.  91.) 

Then,  during  the  reigns  of  English  Henry  Illrd  and  the 
first  three  Edwards,  came  Serbia's  century  of  almost  mythi- 
cal glory,  and  at  the  age  when  many  great  nations  had  not 
yet  accomplished  their  unification,  for  it  was  in  the  fifteenth 
century  that  Louis  Xlth  united  France,  wliich  had  until  then 
been  broken  up  into  several  semi-independent  lesser  states. 
This  glory  culminated  in  the  splendid  reign  of  the  Serbian 
hero.  Tzar  Dnshnn  the  Micrhty  (1331-1355),  when  the  Ser- 
bian Empire  reached  from  the  rivers  Sava  and  the  Danube 
to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  Mesta 
on  the  frontiers  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  After  the  battle 
of  Velbuzhd — even  the  mighty  Bulgarians  had  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  the  Serbs.  Tzar  Dushan  pro- 
claimed himself  **the  Tzar  of  the  Serbs,  Bulgars  and  Greeks,** 
made  the  Serbian  Metropolitan  and  Archbishop  of  Pech, 
founding  thus  the  Serb  National  Church,  and  with  an  army  of 
a  hundred  tiiousand  men  marched  to  Constantinople  in  older 
to  establish  there  his  throne  and  to  be  revenged  upon  the 
Greeks  who  had  a  few  ycATS  previously  called  the  infidel 
Turks  into  Europe.    (It  is  rightly  said  that  this  fact  is  the 
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first  proof  in  lil^itory  that  the  Southern  Slavs  have  from 
the  very  beginning  been  the  bulwark  of  Christianity,  and 
thereby  also  the  bulwark  of  European  civilization.)  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  Tzar  Dushan  Silni  died  on  the  way 
to  Constantinople — some  claiming  that  he  died  from  fever 
in  a  small  town  {DiaboU  or  Devils)  and  the  others  saj  he 
was  poisoned  by  a  Greek.  And  when  the  Turks  conquered 
the  Serbians  at  Kosovo  Polje  (1889),  the  Serbs  never  could 
produce  a  Louis  XIth»  because  there  never  was  enjoyed  dur- ' 
ing  the  fifteenth  century  a  free  and  undisturbed  period,  dur- 
ing which  there  might  have  been  accomplished  the  task  of 
poKtical  unification.  Prof.  Tucich  points  out  very  rightly 
the  great  deeds  of  the  Serbs  of  that  age,  when  he  says: 

**ArchitLctual  and  literary  iiionuincnts  from  the  age  of  the 
Serbian  rulers  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  still 
clearly  show  traces  of  the  high  degree  of  culture  that  had 
spread  from  Byzantium,  Venice  and  Florence.  But  these 
a?  merely  sparks  which  the  Serbian  discriminative  genius 
and  natural  ability  would  doubtless  have  kindled  into  a  bright 
flame — had  not  the  advent  of  the  Turks  frustrated  the  great 
plans  of  Dushan  Silni.  Constantinople  would  have  remained 
in  the  hands  of  a  Christian  people  who  love  art  and  prog- 
ress. No  other  nation  was  so  well  fitted  as  the  Serbs  to  in- 
fuse new  life  into  the  culture  of  the  ancients.  The  presence 
of  this  sane  and  strong  young  nation  would  have  saved  the 
humamsts  thdr  fiight  from  Byzantium.^ 

Kroatia,  too,  was  an  independent  constitutional  kingdom 
until  the  thirteenth  century  and  attained  to  a  very  respecta- 
ble degree  of  internal  organization  and  civilization,  always 
on  purely  Slavic  lines.  Under  King  Kreshimir  the  Great 
(1058-1073)  the  Venetians  were  driven  out  of  the  few  Dal- 
matian cities  tlicy  had  seized  ni  d  Kroatia  then  ct)mprised 
what  is  now  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dalmatia  and  a  part  of  Is- 
tria,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina  and  Montenegro.  The  kingly 
title  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  Kroat  sovereigns  since  the 
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tenth  century,  as  Taitals  either  of  Eastern  or  Western  em- 
pires, but  in  1076  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  bestowed 

the  kingly  title  direct  on  Zvonimir  Demetrius  (107fM089), 
who  was  crowned  at  Spljet  (Spalato)  nnd  wliose  usual  j)lace 
of  residence  was  Zadar  (Zara)  in  Dalnmtia  (the  Croatian 
national  party  looks  back  to  him  as  to  the  national  hero). 
Under  her  kings  Kroatia  expanded  considerably,  gaining 
possession  of  the  Ncrctva  (Narenta)  district  and  part  of 
Bosnia.  The  year  1102,  however,  proved  a  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  Kroatia,  for  in  consequence  of  the  civil 
wars  which  ravaged  the  country  after  tfae  extinction 
of  the  native  dynasty,  the  Kroatiana  decided  to 
elect  the  Magyar  king,  Koloman,  who  derived  a  certain  he- 
reditary claim  to  the  Kroatian  throne  through  Zvonimir, 
who  died  in  1089.  Koloman  was  crowned  Kiii^"  of  Kroatia 
and  Dalmatia,  and  by  this  act  Kroatia  and  Hungary  became 
for  the  first  tiitic  united.  But  the  union  of  the  Kroatian 
crown  with  that  of  Hungary  and  the  final  loss  of  national 
independence  to  the  Hungarian  King,  Ldjos  or  Louis  the 
Great  (1342-1382),  have  not  prevented  the  Kroatiana  from 
preserving  jealously  their  Slavic  traditions.^ 

Another  South-Slavic,  Serbo-Kroatian  kingdom,  Bosnia, 
became  under  Tvrtko  (1858*1891)  a  great  power,  extending 
towards  the  south  and  east.  In  his  wars  of  1885  and  1890 
King  Tvrtko  conquered  all  Dalmatia  from  Cattaro  (Kotor) 
to  Spalato  (Spljet)  with  the  exception  of  Dubrovnik  (or 
Ragusa).  Republic  Ragusa  ^  retained  its  independence  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  South-Slavs  were  more  or  less  subjue^ated, 
either  by  Turks,  ^^a^TyarR,  or  Germans.  Before  tliis  debacle 
Ragusa  had  won  her  reputation,  being  the  centre  of  a  re- 
markable literary  and  poetic  movement  which  rivalled  that 
of  the  Italian  school,  and  was  enthusiastically  Slavic  in  spirit 
and  inspiration,  although  adopting  the  Latin  alphabet  and 
being  essentially  a  part  of  the  European  literary  renaissance. 
Tfae  Slavic  dialect  used  was  examined  by  a  very  gifted  poet. 
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GioD  PaLnotidi  (1606-1^7)«  who  attempts  to  identify  the 
Dalmatian  or  lUyrian  language  (i.  e.,  Serbo-Kroatian)  with 
the  Czech  of  Bohemia,  which  had  been  recognized  by  Charles 

the  Fourth,  in  his  Golden  Bull  (1355),  as  necessary  for  im- 
.perial  princes  to  learn.  Thinkers  and  poets  of  Ragusa  gave 
to  NapolLun  the  First  the  idea  of  a  united  Illyria,^  whose 
genius,  France,  one  hundred  years  afro,  created  lilyria,  the 
first  South-Slavic  state  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Napoleon,  who 
treated  most  of  the  people  he  conquered  without  much 
consideration,  was  filled  with  unusual  admiration  for  the 
South-Slavs  (Slovenes,  Kroats  and  Serbs)  that  came  under 
his  rule.  By  the  treaties  of  Fressburg  (1805)  and  Schdn- 
bninn  (1809),  Napoleon  Bonaparte  obtained  the  whole  of 
Dalmatia,  Triest,  Istria,  Goricia,  Gradishka,  part  of  Carin- 
thia,  Camiolia,  the  Kroatian  seaboard  with  Rieka  (Fiuroe), 
and  all  Kroatia  south  of  the  river  Saya«  He  united  all  these 
countries,  which  had  been  politically  separated  for  centuries, 
under  a  single  administration,  and  by  the  name  of  "Province 
of  niyria"  thus  for  one  short  moinent  fulfilled  the  dearest 
wish  of  all  the  South-Slavs.  Lord  Byron  pessimistically 
dreamed  of  the  mountains  and  vales  of  lliyria: 

Clime  of  the  nnforgotten  brave  I 
Whose  land  fiom  plain  to  moimtahi  eave 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave. 
Shrine  of  the  mighty,  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of.  thee?  •  .  • 

Napoleon  ruled  in  a  liberal  spirit,  instilled  new  life  into 
the  soul  of  the  8outh**Slavic  nation  and,  most  important  of  all, 
he  introduced  the  use  of  native  tongues  in  the  schools  and 
the  administration,  which  was  a  blessing  after  a  period  of 

ejitreuic  Gcrumnization,  when  the  native  language  Was  ousted 
from  the  administration.  Illyria  was  organized  as  one  mili- 
tary province,  and  divided  into  six  civil  provinces.  Althou^ 
this  French  rule  lasted  oidy  till  1817,  it  did  more  for  the 
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South-Slavic  provinces  in  three  years  than  the  Austria- 
Hungarian  did  during  the  century  that  followc<Lj  (See:  B. 
Voehnjak,  L.  Administration  fran9ai8ey  dans  les  pays  yoor 
goslavesy  1809-1818.  Extraii  de  la  Rep.  dee  ecieneee  polUi- 
que^  Paris,  1917;  Count  L.  Volnawteh,  La  Monarchk  fran- 
fiuse  dans  PAdriatique:  Histoire  de  rflations  de  la  France 
avec  la  Republique  de  Ragusa,  1667-1789t  Paris,  Blond  & 
Gay,  1917,  XXX+S41.)  For  centuries  the  South  Slavs  have 
been  the  prey  of  the  German  and  "the  vampire  state  of  the 
Magyars  battering  upon  the  blood  of  the  neighboring  na- 
tion"— to  use  the  fit  expression  of  Sitou-Watson.  At  the 
Berlin  Congress  (1878)  the  "honest  broker,"  as  Bismarck 
stylod  hinisolf,  was  able  to  make  a  present  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  two  purely  Serbian  prov- 
inces. And  to  Bismarck  is  attributed  the  cynical  saying: 
"Austria-Hungary  is  a  cow  to  be  grazed  on  the  Balkan  fields, 
when  she  has  grazed  enough  she  must  be  killed  for  the  profit 
of  Germany,**  .  •  •  A  South-Slav  patriot  rightly  said  that 
no  greater  misfortune  has  befallen  the  South-Slavs,  than 
to  pass  under  the  dominion  of  Austria-Hungary.  At  the 
Croatian  Diet  in  1861»  Ban  (Governor)  Joseph  Jelaehich 
of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  said  this  about  the  German  rule: 
**I  should  prefer  to  see  our  people  limited  under  the  Turkish 
yoke  than  vhkIli  the  exclusive  influence  of  our  cultured  neigh- 
bors, the  Gennans.  While  the  Turks  are  satisfied  with  the 
property  and  often  with  the  body  of  the  trodden  people, 
the  (ionnans,  who  are  superior  in  culture  tn  those  whom  they 
conquered,  also  ask,  besides  the  property  and  the  body» 
the  soul  of  the  people,  i.  e.,  their  nationality." 

In  view  of  all  of  these  facts  it  is  hard  to  conceive  the  state- 
ment that  the  Slavs  have  no  political  sense»  that  their  rare 
national  sense  is  not  developed.  Here  we  have  to  follow  the 
soond  understanding  of  the  Slavic  history  rather  than  to  be 
under  the  spell  of  quasi  first-hand  information  about  the 
Slav.  (See  Uvff,  D.,     Austriche-Hongrie:  ses  Institations 
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Slovene;  one  of  the  most  active  exponents  of  the  South-Slavic  unification; 

scholiir,  author. 
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et  ses  Nationalities,  Paris,  1859;  J.  Du  Buy,  The  South- 
Skmc  Federation,  in:  Free  PoUukd,  I,  Dec.  5,  1914,  11-lS; 

Ihihem^  L.  Unit^  Serbo-Croate-Slov^ne,  in:  Grande  Revue, 
Paris,  ToL  90, 1916,  dSeS'Sje,  5dS-44;  Ph.  lAhesque.  l/UmXJk 
Serbo-Croate  et  le  principe  dee  nationality;  L^oeayre  de 
Vouk  St.  Karadzitch,  ini  Mercury  de  France,  Paris,  1916,  v. 
Ilf3,  pp.  426-63;  A.  McUlet,  I/Unite  Slave,  in:  La  Nation 
TtiuqaCt  II,  1916,  51-2;  L,  Eisenmann:  (1)  La  Solidaritc 
Slave,  Paris,  1916;  (2)  La  Soiidarite  Slave,  in:  La  Nation 
Tcheque,  II,  1916,  197-200,  218-6,  246-8;  The  Aspirations 
of  the  Czechs,  in:  Free  Poland,  III,  Nov.  1,  1916,  lS-4). 
Let  me  flninmarize  this  question  with  the  words  of  Professor 
Tacich: 

'*In  the  present  crisis  the  Slav  race  is  by  no  means  seek- 
ing a  return  to  the  past.  The  past  has  seen  the  Slavs 
masters  of  a  great  empire  and  a  real  menace  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  If  one  were  to  take  the  political  map  of  Europe 

and  indicate  upon  it  the  frontiers  of  the  ancient  Slav  Em- 
pire, the  Slav  race  would  appear  like  an  irresistible  deluge. 
The  huge  Muscovite  Empire,  almost  the  whole  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  whole  of  the  Balkans,  two-thirds  of  the  Grer- 
man  Empire,  part  of  Italy,  and  a  large  part  of  Scandinavia 
— ^ali  these  once  formed  the  Slav  Empire.  Historical  maps 
Aaw  the  single  triumphant  word  ^Slavs'  ('famous'  or  'glori- 
OQS*  ones)  inscribed  over  all  these  countries  throughout  the 
centuries.  Their  history  and  development  can  be  traced 
back  to  400  B.  C. 

*7he  Taurians  that  guarded  the  Golden  Fleece  were 
Slavs,  as  were  the  men  of  the  Baltic  with  whom  Phoenicians 
and  Greeks  traded  for  amber.  The  forest  lands  of  the  North, 
that  grey  lioiiie  uf  magic,  wisdom  and  valor,  hang  like  a 
(lurk  background  full  of  strange  possibilities  behind  sunny 
Greece  and  clear-headed,  practical  U'lmu — and  tin's  was  the 
Empire  of  the  Slavs  in  the  past,  the  Gardiriki  an  lotuiilieim 
(Giant-land)  of  the  Norsemen.   Jfrom  one  century  to  oar 
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other  they  played  a  part  of  iaereasiiig  importance  among  the 
peoples  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  were  feared  as 
a  strong*  homogeneous  race.  Their  power  reached  its  senith 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century*  before  the  tidal  wave 
of  the  Hun  invasion  swept  over  Europe*  At  that  time  they 
h  'Id  the  mastery  from  the  Alps  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Elhe» 
and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  They  were  then  one 
great  people  divided  into  sever  il  tribes  speaking  slightly 
diffcrinj^  dialects;  but  only  a  fraction  of  their  niiniber — the 
inliabitanti*  of  the  present  Daliiiatia — was  subject  to  the 
Emperor  Nepos.  The  invasion  of  tlie  Avars,  wliu  took  pos- 
session of  a  large  strip  between  the  Danube  and  tlie  Dniester* 
made  the  first  breach  in  the  unity  of  the  great  Slavic  fanulj. 
Henceforth  they  were  known  as  Northern*  Eastern*  and 
Southern  Slavs,  and  began  to  form  separate  nationalities. 
In  the  age  of  Charlemagne  these  nationalities  had  already 
crystallised  into  independent  states*  whose  power  and  pros* 
perity  are  recorded  in  history.  The  strongest  of  these  was 
eventually  Poland*  extending  far  into  the  Russia  of  to-day. 
The  Moravian  Empire  of  Svatopluk,  the  Empire  of  Serbia* 
the  Kingdom  of  Kroatia,  and  the  Slavicized  Bulgars  in  the 
South,  together  with  the  Grand-Dukedoni  of  Muscovy  (and 
the  Wendish  kingdom  in  North  Germany),  complete  the 
family  of  Slav  States.  It  would  taku  too  long  to  enter  into 
the  historical  iniportanco  of  nil  these  states,  but  it  is  a  char- 
acteristic proof  of  their  power  that  not  only  ijluropean*  but 
Asiatic,  nations  courted  their  favor. 

''Some  of  the  main  trade  routes  of  the  world  led  from 
Northern  Europe  through  the  heart  of  Russia  to  Bysantium 
(the  'Mikligrad'  of  the  Sagas) — and  Asia.  Slav*  Norwegian* 
Tartar  and  Arab  traded  peacefully  together  on  the  banks  of 
the  Volga*  and  sundry  passages  in  the  Norse  Sagas  as  well  as 
the  journal  of  an  Arab  trader  give  us  vivid  glimpses  of  those 
days.  Somehow  these  searchlight  pictures  of  the  Slavs  and 
their  country*  recorded  with  positively  journalistic  fresh- 
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new  and  love  of  detail,  do  not  corroborate  the  biased  ac* 
eomits  of  German  historians.   But  this  world-power  which 

Russia  alone  has  developed  steadily  up  to  the  present  day 
bt'gaii  to  wane  among  the  other  Slav  nations  soon  after  the 
first  Crusade  (1097).  Already  in  1204  (the  fourth  Cru- 
sade) Slavonia,  Kroatia,  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia  were  incor- 
porated in  the  German  (Holy  Roman)  Fnipire,  together  with 
Hungary,  Istrla,  Camiolia  and  Carintiiia.  Under  the 
Hohenataufens,  Bohemia  and  Moravia  also  became  vassal 
states,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  victorious  Osmanlis 
robbed  the  Bulgars  and  Serbs  of  their  independence.  With 
the  exception  of  Russia,  Poland  alone  maintained  her  inde- 
pendence,' until  the  first  partition  in  1771l>  followed  hj  the 
second  in  I79S.  The  third  and  last  partition  in  1796  sealed 
her  fate,  and  the  Poles  were  parcelled  out  under  Russian, 
Prussian  and  Austrian  rule.'' 

Except  the  Montenegrins^  who  alone  of  all  the  Balkan 
peoples  preserved  their  independence  during  the  centuries  of 
Turkisli  domination,  all  South  Slavic  States  (Serbia,  Bosnia, 
Kroatia,  Slavonia)  had  to  figlit  for  their  political  resurrec- 
tion from  the  Turkish  yoke.  Serbia  was  freed  in  1817,''  Bul- 
^nria  in  1878.  It  is  a  fact  that  Bulgaria  hjis  been  freed  by 
the  assistance  of  the  mighty  Kussians,  but  the  Serbs  did 
ererjrthing  alone,  for  they  believe  that  all  ri^ts  must  be 
conquered,  and  those  people  who  do  not  conquer  them  prove 
that  they  are  not  ripe  for  these  rights,  that  these  rights  do 
not  exist  for  them,  unless  it  be  potentially — ^''Whoever  would 
become  free  must  become  so  by  his  own  efforts  and  that  free- 
dom does  not  fall  unto  anybody's  lap  as  a  miraculous  gift." 
Freedom  to  the  Slav  is  the  dearest  possession  on  tlus  eartlk 
But  John  Kolar  says:  ^nly  that  man  deserves  freedom, 
who  knows  how  to  worship  other's  freedom.  That  man  who 
puts  prisoners  into  irons,  is  himself  a  slave;  and  that  man 
who  puts  the  hands  or  tongue  into  irons,  is  the  same." 
The  Polish  king  Casimer  II  the  Just  (1177-1194)  protected 
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the  Jews,  who,  penecated  elsewhere  in  Europey  in  Poland 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  and  even  had  charge  of  the  mints* 
It  18  interesting  to  note  that  EquaU  with  equals  and  free  with 
freemen  was  first  inscribed  in  European  history  when  the 

Polish  convention  uf  Lublin  was  bigned.  Ws,  even  earlier 
(1413),  the  treaty  of  Horod  expressed  sLntiments  which 
to-day  scena  like  the  fantastic  vision  of  a  dream  yet  far  from 
fulfilment:  **It  is  love  that  creates  laws,  rules  nations, 
builds  cities  and  leads  the  Republic  to  her  highest  destinies 
and  perfects  the  virtues  of  the  virtuous.  Therefore,  we,  the 
prelates,  knights  and  nobility  of  the  Polish  crown  by  thia 
document  do  unite  our  homes  and  future  generations  with 
the  knighthood  and  nobility  of  Lithuania."  Dr.  B,  D*  Kula- 
kowskiy  in  his  Poland  a$  a  concrete  factor  in  international 
pdUiice  (^*The  Journal  of  Race  Development,*'  Vm,  No» 
October,  1917, 171-187)  says  rightly  that  'Toland  expand- 
ed not  by  conquest  and  annexation  but  by  voluntary  unions. 
But  in  order  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  wars,  Poland  had 
sometimes  to  reject  olFers  of  new  uriions  as,  for  example, 
when  the  republics  of  Novgorod  and  Tskow  desired  to  unite 
with  the  Polish  state  in  order  to  retain  tlieir  rights  of  free- 
men, then  tlircatened  b}^  the  inroads  of  the  Muscovite  Tzar." 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  (Feb.  SI,  1798)  this  about  the  great 
Polish  lover  of  liberty,  Kosciuszko :  ^'Hc  is  as  pure  a  son  of 
Liberty  as  I  have  ever  knoMm  and  of  that  liberty  which  is 
to  go  to  all  and  not  to  the  few  or  rich  alone."  In  their  stru£^ 
gle,  the  Serbs,  although  niunerically  small,'  proved  very 
clearly  the  truth  that  the  biggest  states  have  been  unable 
to  resist  small  but  determined  nations,  for,  it  is  rightly  said, 
if  history  shows  that  small  states  and  nations  are  ^honeral, 
it  proves  the  same  of  big  states,  because  the  Oriental  em- 
pires, Empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Empires  of  the 
Greeks  and  Uonsans,  Kmpire  of  the  Franks,  the  old  Ger- 
man Holy  Iloaiau  Empire,  Napoleon's  Empire  are  now  only 
historical  tales. 
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Serbs,  lake  other  Slays,  are  for  the  rSghtness  of  the  people, 
regardless  of  their  race  and  relig^ious  belief.  And  Professor 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  in  his  The  Problem  of  Small  Nations  in 
the  European  Crisis  (published  by  tlie  Council  for  the  Study 
of  International  Relations,  No.  2,  1916,  says:  *'No 

Herrenvolk,  bnt  national  equality  and  parity:  LihertSy 
Equalite,  Fratermte  among  nations  as  among  individuals." 
All  Slavs  hate  Mettemich's  principle:  Divide  et  impera  ! 
It  makes  no  difference  if  it  is  practiced  by  the  big  or  small 
nations.  Jan  Kolar,  the  great  apostle  of  humanity  and  na- 
tional reciprocitj,  rightly  observed  that  small  nations  can 
be  ver J  intolerant.  The  general  conflagration  for  the  free- 
dom of  peoples,  predicted  by  Adam  Mickiewicz  a  century 
ago,  has  hurst  out;  and  all  the  Slavs  believe  that  it  means 
that  peace  declared,  the  irons  of  the  oppressed  will  be  broken 
by  their  fighting  brothers  (Russians  and  Serbs),  who  are 
faithfully  allied  to  ilcjiul)Iican  Fiance,  and  England,  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments,  with  Italy,  the  Gifted  Mother  of 
Civilization,  and  witli  the  United  States,  the  Land  of  the 
Free,  etc.  "In  the  Balkfin  sun  wc  sec  tlie  dawn  of  OUr  day,** 
said  rightly  a  prominent  Kroat  clerical. 

If  we  agree  that  the  national  hymns  are  indications  of  a 
people's  ambitions  and  aspirations  then  the  Slavic  national 
hymns  (see  Appendix  No.  6)  are  superior  to  some  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  to-day.  So,  for  example,  the  German 
hymn,  **Deutschland  D^ber  Alles,*'  strikes  an  aggressive  chord 
in  every  line  of  its  verse.  The  English,  **Rule  Brittania,** 
at  once  expresses  Britain's  desire  to  dominate  the  seas.  But 
the  Slavic  national  hymns  do  not  breathe  the  desire  to  rule 
the  seas  or  to  hold  the  four  comers  of  the  globe  in  subjuga- 
tion. Slavdom  does  not  ask  the  Lord  "to  strike  her  ene- 
mies**; one  of  the  Einglish  hymns  contains  those  words,  al- 
though to  the  credit  of  Mrs.  Grundy  it  must  be  said  that  the 
stanza  is  never  sung.  (See:  The  National  Anthem  of  fh£ 
AUies,  N.  Y.,  Schirmer,  1917,  pp.  19).  ^lavic  people  simply 
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want  a  home  of  their  own;  thej  aak  for  their  rights,  justice 
and  liberty. 

Slayic  people  believe  in  peaceful  evolution  rather  than  in 
coldblooded  revolution  in  building  their  states.   This  is  the 

reason  why  the  Slav  peasants  do  not  believe  in  the  socialism 
which  is  against  God,  rt  ligious  impulse  of  common  people 
and  higher  idealism.  Thtre  is  a  charafteristic  storj  told  by 
Baring  about  n  certain  revolutionary  who  one  day  arrived 
at  a  village  to  convert  the  inhabitants  to  socialism:  "He 
thought  he  would  bc^n  by  disproving  the  existence  of  God, 
because  if  be  proved  tliat  there  was  no  God»  it  would  natural- 
ly follow  that  tlicre  should  be  no  Emperor  and  no  policeman. 
So  he  took  a  holy  picture  and  said,  ^There  is  no  God,  and  I 
will  prove  it  immediately.  I  will  spit  upon  the  eUcon  and 
break  it  in  pieoest  and  if  there  is  a  God  He  will  send  fire 
from  heaven  and  kill  me,  and  if  there  is  no  God  nothing  will 
happen  to  me  at  all.*  Then  he  took  the  eikon  and  spat  upon 
it  and  broke  it  to  bits,  and  lie  said  to  the  peasants,  'Sec,  (rod 
did  not  kill  me,'  but  the  peasants  answered:  *God  has  not 
killed  you,  but  we  will,'  and  they  killed  him."  This  storv, 
whether  true  or  not,  is  a  parable,  in  which  one  may  read  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  failure  of  the  Slavic  revolution,  par- 
ticularly of  the  failure  of  the  Ru88i(in  revc^ution.  All  pro- 
gressive, intelligent  Slavs  hate  serfdom  and  danteists 
(=  cruel  serf-owners).  A  Russian,  Alexander  Radishcher, 
influenced  by  the  liberal  ideas  of  Raynal  and  other  Frendi 
writers  pleads  for  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  his  little 
J&wney  from  SU  Petersburg  to  Moicow  (1790).*  With  a 
fury  of  passionate  resentment,  and  with  sad  bitterness,  he 
exposed  the  miserable  conditions  of  the  Russian  jKoplc  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  high  and  mifj^hty.  That  a  sovereign 
could  abolish  slavery — that  we  saw  in  Russia  in  1862. 
Addressinf^  the  ]\foscow  nobility,  Alexandc  r  the  Sec- 
ond, the  Great  Tzar  Liberator,  said  (in  1861):  "Better 
liberate  the  serfs  above  or  thej  will  liberate  themselves  from 
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below."  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  even  the  Russian 
ruler,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  destroyed  the  hoyars  who  were 
analogous  to  the  medlajval  barons.  Even  the  Tzars  see  the 
necessity  to  compromise  witli  muzhik. 

Even  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  rulers  the  Slav  has  a 
peculiar  notion  of  what  a  nation  and  a  national  unity  mean. 
R.  W.  Seton- Watson,  in  his  book  on  The  Southern  Slav 
Question  (p.  46)9  writes: 

*^  'What  18  a  nation?*  the  great  Magyar  natiimalist  Kos- 
tath  asked  a  Serb  representati^  at  the  Hungarian  Diet  of 
1848*  The  reply  was:  *A  race  which  possesses  its  oim  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  culture,  and  enou^  self-consciousness 
to  preserve  them.*  *A  nation  must  also  have  its  own  goT* 
emment,'  objected  Kossuth.  *We  do  not  go  so  far,'  ex- 
plained his  intLTlocator  ;  'some  nations  can  live  under  several 
different  governments,  and  again  several  nations  can  form 
li  single  state."  Jan  Kolar,  the  great  apostle  of  Slavic  unifi- 
cation, snyn  that  the  common  bond  of  the  Slavs  "does  not 
consist  in  a  political  union  of  all  Slavs,  nor  in  demagogic  agi- 
tation against  the  various  governments  and  rulers,  since 
this  could  only  produce  confusion  and  misfortune.  Literary 
reciprocity  can  subsist  in  the  case  of  a  nation  which  is  under 
more  than  one  sceptre  and  is  divided  into  several  states. 
Beeiprocity  is  also  possible  in  the  case  of  a  nation  which  has 
several  religious  confessions^  and  where  differences  of  writ- 
ing, of  climate  and  territory,  of  manners  and  customs  pre- 
vsiL  It  is  not  dangerous  to  the  temporal  authorities  and 
rulers,  since  it  leaves  frontiers  and  territories  undisturbed, 
is  content  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  adapts  it- 
self to  all  forms  of  government  and  to  all  grades  of  civil 
life.  .  ,  ,  Under  alien  non-Slavic  rulers,  so  long  as  tliej  are 
tolerant,  the  weaker  Slav  races  find  better  guarantees  and 
security  for  independence  and  survival  of  their  langufi^n^, 
which  under  the  rule  of  some  powerful  Slav  race  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  attraction,  be  entirely  absorbed,  or 
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would  at  least  commingle  and  finally  Tanish  away.*® 

Other  Slavs  al.^o  (it)  not  believe  in  cenLralization.*^  So,  for 
example,  Heizeii  hopes  that  the  Slavs  will  unite  on  the  pi  in- 
ciple  of  federation.  Such  a  Slavophllisni  ;i])|)(  als  to  a  large 
number  of  procrressive  Slavs.  This  does  not  mean,  however 
to  break  with  the  mightiest  Slav  state,  Russia,  for  Josef 
Holechek,  a  Czech  thinker,  said  rightly,  '^11  there  is  not  a 
Russia  there  would  be  no  Slavdom."  (For  modem  concep- 
tions of  Slavic  matters  see  the  following  periodicals:  1.  he 
Monde  Slave,  edited  by  £.  Dem8»  Paris;  IS*  La  Nation 
Tehique,  Faxisy  edited  by  £•  Benesh;  d.  Voit  de  Pologne, 
Paris ;  4.  VEcho  Polownse,  Paris ;  5.  Pohma,  Paris ;  6.  Bib- 
Uoihigue  Rutse  ei  Polonaiie,  Faris»  Carisruhe  &  Leipzig;  7. 
Verein  fUr  ka$e7iubitehe  VMMkundet  Mittethuigtn,  Leipzig, 
1908-10  ;  8.  Archiv  fur  tlawUche  PhOologie,  Berlin,  1876- 
1915,  S6  volumes;  9.  L*Echo  de  Russic,  Paris;  10.  La  Rcime 
de  Pol (xj lie,  Paris;  11.  VAigle  Blanc  (a  richly  illustrated 
bi-nionthiy  revue  devoted  to  the  Polish  Question),  Lausanne, 
Switzerland;  12,  Le  Monitor  Polonals:  revue  poiiti(|ue,  Lau- 
sanne; 13.  Bulletin  I'ttuyoslave,  Paris,  1916;  14.  Le  Bulle- 
tin MofitSTugrin  (Geneve,  since  1917;  President:  Andrija 
Kadovitdi).  1  might  quote  here  Nietzsche's  opinion  about 
Russia,    lie  says  this  in  his  two  works : 

'^Russia,  the  only  power  at  present  which  has  duality  in 
its  constitution^  which  can  wait,  and  yet  promise  somethin|f 
— ^the  antithetical  conception  to  the  pitiable^  European^ 
petty-state  system,  which  has  got  into  a  critical  condition 
with  the  establishment  of  the  German  state'*  {TwiUght  of 
the  Idol* — Roving  Erpeditiofu,  89).  **Thc  power  to  exer- 
cise will  is  strongest  of  all  and  most  astonishing  in  that  im- 
mense inknnefliate  empire  where  Europe  seems  to  flow  biick 
to  Asia,  namely,  in  liussia.  There,  tliis  power  has  for  long 
been  continuously  hoarded  and  stored  up;  there,  the  will — 
uneertain  wlicther  to  be  negative  or  affirmative — waits  threat- 
eningly to  be  discharged  (to  borrow  their  favorite  expression 
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from  our  physicists).  Probably  not  only  Indian  wars  and 
complications  in  Asia  would  be  necessary  in  order  that 
Europe  might  be  relieved  from  its  greatest  danger,  but  also 
intenial  subversion,  the  shattering  of  the  empire  into  small 
ttates»  together  with  the  obligation  of  everybody  to  read  hia 
newipaper  at  breakfast.  I  Bay  this  not  as  one  desiring  it; 
the  reverse  would  rather  be  in  accordance  with  my  sentiments 
— I  mean  such  an  augmentation  of  the  threateningness  of 
Russia  that  Europe  would  have  to  resolve  to  be  equally 
threatening;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  have  to  acquire  one 
wUl^  by  the  institution  of  a  new  caste  to  rule  over  the  coun- 
try, a  persistent,  dreadful,  spontaneous  will,  which  can  set 
up  itself  <;oal.s  to  be  attunu.d  mllleniiiunis  Iii  ricc — so  that  the 
long- spun  comedy  of  the  petty-state  system,  and  its  dynastic 
as  well  as  democratic  multivohtionism  may  finally  come  to 
an  end.  The  time  for  petty  politics  is  past:  the  next  cen- 
tury will  bring  the  struggile  for  the  dominion  of  the  earth — 
the  necessity  for  grand  politics"  (Beyond  Good  and  Evil, 
90S). 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  what  Napoleon  said  about 
the  fate  of  Europe :  ^'Europe  will  become  one  day  either  a 
mpuUic  or  the  Cossack.'*  Every  true  Slay  is  to-day  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  Russia  is  the  Great  Mother  of  the 

Slavic  People.  From  her  they  came  and  to  her  they  will 
return.  (Ste:  W.  R,  Abbott,  Cossack  or  liupublicP  in:  Yale 
Rev.,  Jan.,  191 S, 

In  one  of  his  works  on  Russian  nationalism,  Mensiiikov, 
the  eminent  Russian  publicist  and  a  foe  of  obscurantisuif 
says : 

'In  a  world-wide  sense  only  we  Russians  are  Slavs  and^ 
nnfortonatdy-^o  far  no  one  else.  The  other  Slav  nation* 
alities  are  so  dismembered*  so  stupidly  and  artificially  kept 
apart  and  hostile  among  themselves^  that  they  scarcely  count 
either  politically  or  otherwise.  The  majority  of  the  Outer 
Slav  Nations  are  stiU  under  the  Germany  Hungarian  or  Turk- 
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ish  yokc^  and  at  preient  tliey  are  4|iiite  unable  to  ahake  off 
thie  yoke.  There  are  many  reasons  for  the  decline  of  the 
Western  Slavsy  but  the  principal  one  is  the  fiegaHoe  type  of 
their  character  and  the  consequent  tendency  to  dissensions 
and  mutual  jealousies.  .  .  •  Even  as  regards  national  cul- 
ture, Russia — in  spite  of  all  her  internal  miseries — ^takes 
the  lead  among  the  Slavic  nations.  In  every  respect  she  has 
the  riglit  to  say :   *I  am  Slavdom.'  *• 

Many  might  ask  why  some  Slavs  are  afraid  of  the  Rus- 
sian Em  I  lire,  which  has  such  a  great  ruler,  like  Peter  the 
Great,  whose  great  ideal  was  to  westernize  Slavdom.  The 
powers  of  Tzardom  increased  and  finally  reached  their  zenith 
with  Peter  the  Great,  who  may  be  called  the  first  of  the  mod- 
ern Russian  or  Slavic  Tzars.  It  is  rightly  pointed  by  Joseph 
Gori^ar  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Germans  to  keep  the 
world  in  daikness  about  the  ideals  of  the  Russian  people  in 
order  to  bolster  up  their  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  a 
Cterman  tutelage  over  this  vast  Slavic  empire,  to  conoesl 
their  designs  upon  it  and  to  lend  substance  to  the  cry:  Dotm 
•with  Tzarism!  Possibly  also,  because  they  wore  ashamed 
that  these  **barbarou8"  Slavic  people  enjoyed  more  demo- 
cratic self-government  than  the  "civilized*'  Germans. 

It  is  also  not  very  easy  to  accept  the  stateiiuut  of  many 
historians,  who  say  that  the  Slavs  lack  cohesion.     R.  W.  ^ 
Seton- Watson  says:   "Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Slavs  have 
throughout  history  shown  a  fissile  and  centrifugal  tendencyt 
and  thus  the  mysterious  figures  of  Samo  and  Svatopluk  are 
the  only  Slay  empire  builders  till  we  reach  the  days  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Ottokar  of  Bohemia  and  Ivan  the  Terrible  are  ; 
possible  exceptions.**   But  the  Russian  Ifir  and  Serbian  | 
•  Zadruffa  and  Braistvo  are  developments  which  indicate^al- 
though  within  the  small  social  unit — ^that  the  Slav  with  his  , 
political  genius  evolved  stable  forms  of  organization  and  j 
mutual  social  control,  which  will  be  doubtless  of  great  im-  I 
portance  in  the  near  future.    Herzen  believer  eurncbtly  in 
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the  Slavic  communistic  ideals  a.nA  Slavic  people,  people  who 
do  not  care  for  centralization ;  he  liopes,  like  many  Slavo- 
philes, that  the  Slavs  will  unite  on  the  principle  of  free 
democratic  federation — a  dream  of  Panslavism,  for  as  a  Ser- 
bian proverb  says:  "Who  does  not  acknowledge  a  brother  aa 
brother  will  acknowledge  a  stranger  as  master."  This  Pan- 
Slavic  Ideal  was  not  only  a  movement,  as  it  is  sometimes 
believed,  which  resulted  from  the  Czech  and  other  Slav  rc- 
Tivalsy  but  was  in  existence  a  considerable  time  ago.  Not 
bng  after  the  downfall  of  Bohemia  (in  IBiKO),  the  Polish 
ambassador  to  Peter  the  Great  predicted  upon  the  racial 
unity  of  the  Sla^s  and  predicting  a  third  epoch  of  Slavic 
history — ^following  on  those  of  prosperity  and  adversity — 
which  all  the  Slavic  tribes  or  nations  shall  unite  "in  brother- 
ly love,  and  return  to  their  first  state  of  union.'* 

This  language  is  closely  followed  by  Jan  Kolar,  the  gnmt 
poetic  apostle  of  Pan-Slavic  or  All-Slavic  Ideal.  In  one  of 
his  essays  written — in  German — in  18S1,  entitled  ''On  the 
Literary  Reciprocity  between  the  Families  and  Dialects  of 
the  Slavic  Nations"  (ISnd  ed*»  1844!),  he  says: 

^For  the  first  time  in  many  centuries,  the  scattered  Slavs 
regard  themselves  once  more  as  one  great  people.  •  •  •  The 
Slavic  nation  strives  to  return  to  its  original  unity.  •  • 

As  the  PaorSlavic  Ideal  is  misrepresented  by  many  f or- 
eignersy  especially  by  the  Gennans,  it  is  the  scientific  duty 
of  this  study  to  deal  with  that  problem  separately  and  in 
detail,  in  order  to  see  the  spirit  and  modus  operaniM  of  the 
Slavic  rapprochement,  u  e.»  the  work  of  the  "unification"  of 
Slavic  nations. 
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HAT  IS  the  Pan-Slavic  Ideal?    Is  it  a  danger  to  hu- 


manity at  large?  Is  it  the  same  as  Fan-Germanism? 


Pan-Slavism^  or  All-Slavdom  is  the  term  applied  to  a 
moyement  with  the  aim  of  drawing  closer  together  all  the 
Tarious  nations  of  Slavic  stock  to  the  original  Slavic  unity, 
a  movement  in  which  Russia  as  the  great  and  mighty  Slavic 
nation  has  assumed  the  leadership,  for  the  poHticsl  and  es- 
pecially cultural  union  of  all  tribes  of  Slavic  descent. 

Accordingly  the  Pan-Slavic  or  A]l<>Slavic  Ideal  is  union 
of  Slavic  race,  an  opposition  to  all  foreign  domination,  and 
the  attainment  of  a  higher  intellectual,  religious-moral,  and 
social-political  condition  in  the  general  marcli  of  humanity, 
or  a  conviction  that  there  are  the  natural  germs  of  a  distinc- 
tively Slavic  civilization  in  the  past,  and  that  the  instinct 
of  Slavic  traditions  must  not  be  overwholmod  by  the  impo* 
sition  of  all  kinds  of  ideas  taken  from  abroad. 

This  historical  germ  of  Pan-Slavism  does  not  exist  in  the 
Pan-Germanism.  Professor  Thomas  6.  Masaryk  in  his  In- 
augural Lecture  at  the  University  of  I^ondon  (King's  Col- 
lege, 1916,  pp.  says  rightly: 

**The  Pan-Germans  appeal  in  vain  to  history;  the  facts 
are  against  them.  History  most  assuredly  is  vHae  ma^trot 
the  teacher  for  life»  but  there  is  history  and  history.  In  fact, 
history  does  not  prove  anything,  for  all  facts  are  equaDy 
historical — ^history  gives  us  many  examples  of  brutality  as 
of  humanity,  of  ti  ulh  as  of  falsehood.  TIk  Huns  also  are 
historicaL   The  real  question  has  always  beeni  and  always 
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Crecho-Slovak ;  the  first  jxxjt  and  ])roj)het  of  Pan-Skvism,  the 
realization  of  which  is  not  far. 
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win  be,  whether  we  are  to  bow  imquestioningly  before  all 
lustorieal  facts,  or  whether  we  are  resolved  to  master  them. 

I  am  an  adherent  of  realism;  but  the  spiritual  and  moral 
forces  in  society  and  their  growth  are  not  less  real  than  the 
Prussian  generals;  we  can  never  approve  of  the  Rcalpolitik 
of  Treitschlce,  Mominscn,  Lagardc,  Bernhardiy  etc.,  who  have 
converted  anthropology  into  zoology." 

As  the  Fan-Slaviam  is  not  understood  by  many  foreign 
authors  it  is  a  crying  need  at  present  to  point  out  more 
in  detail  the  real  issues  and  claims  of  that  moTement,  which 
is  still  only  a  politico-ethnological  theory,  a  cult,  an  aspira^ 
tkm.  When  Professor  Franz  Boas  of  Columbia  UniTersity 
says  (in  his  article  on  The  Race  War  Myth,  published  in 
Everybody^  Magame,  1914,  pp.  671-674)  that  the  Slavs 
and  the  Germans  are  by  blood  the  same  but  differ  only  in 
tlitir  language,^  he  violates  both  pliyhical  anthrojiological 
and  sociological-psychological  postulates  in  the  scientific 
study  of  a  race.  The  same  violation  is  shown  by  C.  Town- 
lev-Fullam,  the  author  of  PafinSUivism  in  America  (Forum, 
August,  1914,  pp.  177-185),  for  the  so-called  leader  of 
'^Pan-ShiTism  in  America"  is  a  mere  refined  traitor  of  what 
ii  most  precious  to  the  Slavic  nature,  doing  for  the  unjust 
German  cause  in  America  perhaps  more  than  any  other  col- 
professor  in  the  United  States. 

Pan-Slavism  rose  to  a  special  branch  of  Slavic  literature, 
and  its  principal  writers  were  Jan  Kolar,  M.  Grabowsky 
(1805-1825)  and  Count  Adam  Gurow^ky.  One  of  the  first 
of  the  champions  of  the  conception  of  Pan-Slavism  was  Yurii 
or  Juraj  or  Georg  Krizanich  (1617-circa  1680),  a  Scrbo- 
Kroat,  who  wrote  in  Kussian.  He  was  of  noble  but  im- 
poverished family.  In  1617  he  appealed  to  the  Russian  Tzar 
Michad  (the  first  Romanov,  1613-1645)  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Slavs  of  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans,  making 
a  strong  plea  for  Slav  solidarity.  (On  the  fall  of  the  South 
Slavic  monarchies  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  scholars 
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of  the  South  like  Krizanich  began  to  migrate  to  Russia.) 
About  1650,  Krizanich  comes  to  Moscow  and  exclaims  to 
the  Tzar: 

The  Western  Sims  are  in  tcrrlMe  slavery;  only  Rnasia  has  its 
Slavic  ruler.   Therefore,  you.  Great  Tzar,  oaght  to  watch  over 

the  Slavic  peoples,  and,  as  a  good  father,  you  ought  to  care  for 
your  scattered  chilf^rrn.  Have  merry  npon  those  who  have 
made  a  mistake,  and  \ikv.  the  fatlier  in  tlie  Bible,  make  them 
reasonable.  Many  of  tbcm  seem  to  be  drunken  with  a  magic 
beverage.  lu  their  blindness  tliey  do  not  even  feel  the  injuries 
which  they  suffer  from  their  enemies.  They  do  not  see  their 
shame,  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  proud  of  it.  Only  then,  Tzar, 
art  given  from  God  to  help  the  South  Slavs,  Poles,  and  Cseehs, 
and  to  show  them  what  Idnd  of  a  yoke  they  oany:  only  thoa 
canst  teach  them  to  revenge  their  people  and  to  overUiroir  the 
German  yoke  under  which  tli^  labor. 

Krizanich  was  invited  to  Russia  to  assist  in  the  revision  of 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  He  settled  in  Moscow  in  16415, 
under  Tzar  Alexis  (164>5-1676).  Krizanich  was  a  reformer, 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  studied  at  Zagreb  (Agram, 
Croatiat  his  birthplace) »  at  Vienna,  Bologna,  and  at  Rome 
(1640),  where  he  was  trained  for  the  work  of  converting 
the  orthodox  Slavs  to  Catholicism,  and  with  great  ideal  for 
reuniting  the  two  churches  of  the  Slavs — Greek  Orthodox 
Cliurcli  and  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  was  apparently 
the  germ  of  the  idea  of  an  ecclesiastic,  political,  and  literary 
union  of  the  Slavs.  He  hoped  by  means  of  grammar  and 
lexicon  to  unite  tlie  Slavic  tril>cs,  with  Russian  as  the  elder 
brother.  (He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  Slavic 
philology.)  Russia  seemed  to  him  a  promising  field  for  this 
scheme,  but  his  plan  was  not  well  received  in  that  country, 
and  he  was  sent  to  Siberia*  In  1660,  from  some  unexplained 
cause,  he  was  exiled  to  the  depths  of  Siberia,  at  Tobolsk,  not- 
withstanding that  he  was  the  teacher  .£  Peter  the  Great 
We  do  not  know  what  caused  this  disgrace,  which  lasted  till 
1676.   It  IS  thou^t  he  was  exiled  because  of  his  vigorous 
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attacks  on  the  Russian  (G.-h  t  k,  Ts.istt  m  Orthodox)  Church. 
He  returned  from  Siberia  in  167 (i>  and  after  that  date  noth- 
ing is  known  of  him. 

In  this  distant  exile  the  unhappj  Krizanich  composed  all 
hifl  works,  cspeciallj  his  Pan-Slavic  grammar,  Gramaticlmo 
Iskasofdye  (1666)t  in  which  work  thr  Pan-Slavic  language 
ia  a  jargon  manufactured  by  the  author  largely  from  Rus- 
sian, with  admixture  of  the  Serbo-Croatian  dialectt*  but 
the  author  shows  no  small  scientific  insi^^t  in  his  abiUtj  to 
see  cognates,  his  critical  Serbian  grammar  (with  compari- 
son of  the  Russian,  Polish,  Kroatian  and  White  Russian, 
which  was  edited  from  tlie  manuscript  by  Bodiansky  in 
1848),  and  a  book  on  "Polity,"  which  is  even  more  important 
siinonfr  his  vvoiks  and  the  history  of  Pan-Slavism,  a  book 
which  was  published,  in  18()0,  hy  Besonov,  under  the  title, 
Tfw  Uu.HHum  Emjnre  in  the  Muldie  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, Here  Krizanich  criticizes  contemporary  conditions  in 
Russia,  and  proposes  remedies.  In  a  series  of  dialogues  he 
gives  here  a  complete  plan  of  political  and  social  reorganiza- 
tion on  Western  lines,  and  a  fancy  picture  of  a  reformed 
Russian  Empire.  In  it  he  shows  himself  a  widely-read  man, 
and  with  very  extensive  Western  culture.  The  picture  drawn 
in  his  PoUt$ft  as  in  the  corresponding  production,  Ruuia 
m  ike  Reign  of  AUaeH  Mikhaihtiieh,  written  by  Gregory 
K.  Kotoshldn  (1890-1867)  is  a  Tery  gloomy  one.  The  ^reat 
remedy  suggested  by  Krizanich  is  education  (Maxim  Gorki 
gives  the  same  prescription  for  the  present,  republican  Rus- 
sia). No  doubt  Krizanich  was  a  sturdy  champion  of  the  Rus- 
sians against  German  and  GrL(  k  influence.  He  was  the  first 
who  fonniilnli  (1  \hv  opinion  according  to  which  Russia's  his- 
torical mission  was  to  deliver  the  South- Western  Slavs  from 
the  Turkish  dominion.  He  maintained  that  a  common  Slavic 
language  might  be  made  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  Slaric 
raee»  anticipating  Jan  Kolar  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
or  more.   Later  an  anonymous  work,  the  European  Pen- 
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tarchif  (18S0)  and  the  writings  of  Count  Adam  rle  Gurowsky 
(1805-1866),  a  Polisli  antlior  lon^  rosidcnl  in  tlie  Uiiihd 
States,  made  a  considerable  impression  in  favor  of  a  Slavic 
union  under  Russia.  Count  Gurowsky,  in  his  La  veritS  sur 
laRuteie  (18S5),  advocated  Pan-Slavism  which  has  been  fa- 
vorably received  in  Russia.  (In  1810  he  published  his  La 
eMUiatkm  et  la  Ruuie,)^  One  of  the  first  poets  of  Pan- 
slavism  was  the  Slovak  Jan  Kolar  (1798-1862)  ^  who  in  a 
Slavic  periodical  of  Hungary,  entitled  Hronka,  published 
an  address  to  all  the  Slavs,  urging  them  to  drop  their  numer- 
ous familj  feuds,  to  consider  themselves  as  one  great  nation, 
and  their  closely  related  languages  essentially  as  one.  His 
most  important  work  is  tliat  in  which  he  sings  liIs  own  Slavic 
dream,  Daughter  of  the  Slav  {*^Sldvy  Dcerd*^),  a  song  of 
more  tlian  six  hundred  sonnets  (1851)/  He  says  concerning 
the  Slavs: 

*^We  are  a  young  people*  •  •  «  We  know  what  the  other 
peoples  have  done,  but  no  one  can  yet  divine  what  we.  shall 
one  day  be  in  the  book  of  nifinkind.  •  .  •  A  hundred  years 
hence  the  Slav  life,  like  a  deluge,  wiU  spread  its  power  in 
every  quarter,  •  • 

The  Cauies  o  f  Pa»-Slamm 

Thei«  are  several  causes  in  shaping  the  All-Slavic  Ideal: 
among  them  the  most  important  are  the  following:  (a)  Ger- 
man idealistic  philosophy  or  romantic  German  metaphysics 
(Hegely  Schelling,  and  Fichte)  ;  (b)  the  idea  of  nationadity ; 
(c)  antipathy  for  the  non-Slavic  spirit  at  the  Russian  court 
since  Peter  the  Great ;  (d)  antipathy  for  Rome  and  the  Latin 
Catholicism  as  a  factor  in  denationalizing  Slavic  people; 
(e)  exclusive  influence  of  the  German  Kidtur  on  the  non- 
Russian  Slavs, 
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The  great  Russian  self-made  stor>'-U!ller,  social  reformer;  an 
enemy  of  the  Bolsheviki  culture. 
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HegeUamim 

The  French  Revolution  has  aroused  a  mighty  reaction  not 
only  in  Russia  but  throughout  Europe.  The  French  ideas 
have  been  persecuted  in  Russia  and  finally  Voitaireism  has 
been  substituted  for  the  Metternich  system  and  tlic  politics 
of  "Holy  Alliance."  Abandoning  Voltaire  and  Kous^t  au,  the 
fiusfiians  accepted  the  teachings  of  Schellingy  Feuerbach  and 
especiaUj  the  philosophy  of  Hegel. 

According  to  Hegel  and  others,  universal  history  is  the 
^ortschritt  im  Bewiisstdn  der  Freiheit*'  (progress  in  the 
eonscioosnesa  of  freedmn)»  and  in  each  period  of  the  world's 
histor  j9  some  one  people  have  been  entrusted  with  the  high 
mission  of  enaUing  the  Wdtgeiit  (or  Absolute  Reason)  to 
express  itsdf  in  objective  existenoet  while  the  other  peoples 
had  for  the  time  no  metaphysical  justifications  for  their  ex- 
istence, and  no  higher  duty  than  to  imitate  slavishly  the  fa- 
vored rival  in  which  the  Absolute  Reasou  had  for  the  moment 
chosen  to  incorporate  itself.  This  mystical  Metapsychosis 
of  the  Weltgeist  Le^an  first  in  the  Oriental  Monarchies  (the 
Indian— n,  branch  of  tlie  wliito  Aryan;  the  Egyptian — ere-  ^ 
ated  by  an  Aryan  colony  from  India  which  settled  on  the 
Upper  Nile;  the  Aasyrkm — with  which  were  associated  the 
Hebrews  or  Jews,  Phoenicians,  Lydians,  Cflurthaginians,  and 
Himyarites;  the  Zoroaatrijani  and  Iraniajis  who  ruled  in 
nearer  Asia  under  the  names  of  Medes»  Persians,  and  Bac- 
trianSy  constituting  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  family),  then  in 
China  (Chinese  people  are  an  Aryan  colony  from  India,  in- 
troducing civil  life  there),  then  in  andent  Greece  (the  Greek 
culture  is  likewise  founded  by  the  Aryans),  next  in  old 
Rome  (in  ancient  Italy  sprang  Roman  culture,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  Celts,  Iberians,  Arvans  and  Semites),  and  lastly 
in  the  Gennanic  peoples  it  completed  its  circle  of  existence 
in  the  highc^it  exju  ession.  Such  a  philosophy  with  its  nimbus 
iffifaiUbmUy  could  not  satisfy  the  Slavs,  for  by  this  Hegelian 
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theory  the  whole  of  the  Stme  race  was  left  out  in  the  cold, 
with  no  high  nussion,  with  no  new  truths  to  divulge,  with 
iiutliing  better  to  du  than  to  imitate  the  Geruian  culture  and 
civilization. 

Niitionaliitic  Idea 

Nationalistic  Idea  has  bi  (  n  r  ipidly  spread  throughout  the 
Slavic  world.  After  the  fall  of  the  great  Napoleonic  Kmpire 
a  reaction  against  cosmopolitanism  and  a  romantic  enthusi- 
asm  for  nationality  spread  over  the  nations  in  Europe.  The 
Slavic  contact  with  the  West  of  Europe  aroused  the  national 
consciousness  of  Russians  and  other  Slavs.  They  displayed 
both  their  Slavic  serious  traits  (deep  and  conscientious  study 
of  national  history,  national  literature^  popular  mythology^ 
etc.),  and  the  frivolous  characteristics  (blind  enthusiastic 
patriotism  or  chauvinistic  patriotic  fervor  and  rhetorical  ex- 
aggeration). The  spirit  of  patriotic  songs  of  Korner, 
TT^hland,  Jahn,  and  otht  r  (It  ruLUis  had  u  tremendous  echo  in 
Slavic  iiearts,  especially  E,  Arndt's  Spirit  of  the  Age,  where 
Napoleon  and  French  influence  is  attacked  in  order  to  cre- 
ate the  spirit  of  nationality. 

Refarme  of  Peter  the  Great 

The  violent  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  created  a 
military  European  State  out  of  the  semi-Byzantine  and 
semi-Tartar  State  which  Russia  had  been  under  his  pred- 
ccessorsy  did  not  satisfy  many  thinking  Russians. 

Since  Peter  the  Great  the  Russian  Court  has  been  more  or 
less  inspired  by  non-Slavic  influences.  The  Russian  Semira- 
niis,  Catherine  the  Second,  was  continuing  the  Wcsterniza* 
tion  policy  of  Peter  the  Great,  only  that  the  latter  had 
chosen  Germany  and  the  former  France  as  a  model.  Peter 
the  Great  was  accused  of  liavinq-  turned  his  country  out  of 
its  natural  course ;  of  having  trampled  upon  the  Slavic  spirit 
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in  order  to  impose  the  foreign  cultuite  of  Western  Europe. 
The  Slavophiles  remember  the  teachings  of  the  famous  Bishop 

Berkeley,  who  sa^'s,  "Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes 
its  way."  Most  prominent  and  learned  Russians  visited 
Europe,  and  Europeans  came  among  them  and  described 
what  they  saw.  So,  for  example,  Joseph  de  Maistrc  (1754- 
1821),  de  Custine,  and  Baron  Haxthausen,^  wlio  under  Aksa- 
kov's  guidance  displayed  the  Russian  Mir  and  common  tenure 
before  an  astonished  world.  The  book  of  de  Custine,  pub- 
lished in  1849)  was  especially  a  bitter  pill,  for  his  revelations 
eoneeming  Peter  the  Great  aad  the  comedy  of  Catherine  the 
Second*^  the  **£mpiie  of  fa9ades9''  Ru$»ie  poUcie  non  eh- 
UkSe^  hit  the  right  spot^  his  eyes  saw  insultingly  much.  The 
SlaTophiles  or  the  advocates  of  the  union  of  the  Slavs  as  a 
counterpart  to  the  Latin-German  world,  these  celebrators  of 
the  high  spiritual  gifts  granted  to  *'Holy  Russia"  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  "rotten  West"  (to  use  the  expression  of  Shcvy- 
riov),  proclaiiiH  tl  Peter  the  Groat  a  betrayer  of  his  jicoplc,  of 
his  country,  and  of  her  history; — "he  fell  in  love  with  Eu- 
rope," says  one  of  the  Russian  writers.®  Many  Russian  rul- 
ers have  difficulty  with  their  innovations.  (So,  for  example, 
Peter  the  Third,  1728-1762,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great, 
drew  down  upon  himself,  by  his  innovations,  the  enmity  of  the 
noUes  and  clei^,  and  was  in  consequence  dethroned  and 
strangled  by  conspirators,  of  whom  his  wife,  the  profligate, 
CTud  and  infamous  Catherine  the  Second  was  an  accomplice. 
His  last  words  were:  ^It  was  not  enougih  to  deprive  me  of  the 
Crown  of  Russia,  but  I  nrast  be  put  to  death*^)  The  Slavo- 
philes say,  "The  nations  of  the  West  began  to  live  before  us, 
arid  are  consequently  more  advanced  than  we  are;  but  we 
have  on  that  account  no  reason  to  envy  them,  for  we  can 
profit  by  their  errors,  and  avoid  tliose  deep-rooted  evils  from 
which  they  are  sulfering.  He  who  has  just  been  \xyrn  is  hap- 
pier than  he  who  is  dying."  They  also  chiim  that  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  West  ejust  violence,  slavery  and  egotism;  and 
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that  Slavic  peasantry — ^tlirough  all  the  changes  which  the 
administration  and  iiie  nobles  underwent — preserved  rel^ 
iouslj  *'the  liTing  legacy  of  antiquity,''  the  essence  of  Rus- 
sian and  Slavic  nationality,  **a  clear  spring  welling  up  liv- 
ing waters,  hidden  and  unknown,  but  powerful."  Even  the 
wife  in  Old  Russia  enjoyed  an  independence  which  her  West- 
ern sister  was  bound  to  envy  her.  In  the  time  of  Catherine 
the  Second,  when  Gallomania  was  at  its  culmination,  come- 
dies and  satirical  journals  ridiculed  those,  who  "blinded  by 
some  externally  brilliant  frifts  of  foreigners,  not  only  prefer 
foreign  countries  to  their  native  land,  but  even  despise  their 
fellow-countrymen,  and  think  tliat  a  Russian  ought  to  bor- 
row all — even  personal  character.  As  if  Nature,  arranging 
all  things  with  such  wisdom  and  bestowing  on  all  regions 
the  gifts  and  customs  which  are  appropriate  to  the  climate, 
had  been  so  unjust  as  to  refuse  to  the  Russian  a  character 
of  their  own!  As  if  she  condenmed  them  to  wander  over  all 
regions,  and  to  adopt  by  hits  the  various  customs  of  various 
nations  in  order  to  compose  out  of  the  mixture  a  new  char* 
acter  appropriate  to  no  nation  whatever  !'*  Some  Slavophilea 
openly  cry :  **The  Germans  were  devdoped  regularly ;  give 
us  regular  development  also !"  Others  have  been  mainly 
Russopliika  or  one-sided  Nation;ili,sts,  who  saw  the  danger  for 
Russian  autocracy  in  mingling  with  other  Slavs  already  in- 
fluenced by  Western  rallsm. 

Professor  Tucicli  j)oints  out  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  rule  of  Peter  the  Great  for  Russia  and  Slavdom.  He 
says  that  Peter  the  Great  ''applied  his  own  acquired  Western 
knowledge  to  Russia,  and  enormously  improved  the  general 
status  of  the  realm.  In  his  reign  Russia  began  to  play  her 
part  as  a  political  and  military  power,  for  it  was  he  who 
founded  the  Russian  navy  and  mercantile  marine.  He  was 
a  ruthless  autocrat,  and  many  pages  of  his  reign  aae  traced 
in  blood ;  yet  with  him  autocracy  was  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  sentiment  as  of  dire  necessity.  He  loved  his  Russian  peo- 
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pie  passionately,  lint  said  that  it  was  a  peoplo  who  had  to 
be  made  great  by  force.  Confident  in  the  in  ilu  naljlc  national 
character  he  aaw  no  danger  in  importing  foreigners  whole- 
tale  to  help  in  the  building  up  of  Russian  administration. 
He  saxTounded  himself  with  German  advisers,  appointed 
Germans  to  responsible  offices,  and  freely  admitted  the  Ger- 
man element  into  Russia  as  a  means  of  spreading  Vulture.' 
la  many  ways  German  thoroughness  proved  a  most  useful 
asset  in  carrying  out  the  Tzar's  intentions.  On  the  other 
hand  it  gave  rise  to  a  dynasty  and  an  autocratic  aristocracy 
of  foreign  stock  who  failed  to  understand  the  Russian  people, 
and  whose  influence  proved  disastrous  to  ci\nlization  and  in- 
tellectual freedom  in  Russia.  Outwardli/y  Russia  became  a 
world-power  under  Peter  the  Great,  but  intcmaJhf  it  fell  a 
prey  to  a  system  of  spiritual  slavery,  which  has  been  per- 
petuated even  to  recent  years  by  the  sncccssors  of  Peter  and 
their  connciUorSt  the  descendants  of  German  inmugrants. 
Here  Uee  the  true  came  of  the  reooUUionary  mofoemeni  of 
more  ihM  a  cen/hiry^  The  last  three  Tzars  of  Russia-— the 
two  Alexanders  and  the  present  Tzar — have  taken  steps  to 
eliminate  the  great  evil,  and  if 9  so  f ar*  they  have  only  been 
partially  successful,  the  fault  lies  not  with  them  nor  with 
the  Russian  people,  but  with  the  siUl  German  mind  of  their 
advisers.  The  abolition  of  serfdom,  repeated  constitutional 
manifestos  and  the  introduction  of  the  Duma  system  are 
momentous  steps  towards  a  brii;Iit(  r  fuiure.  Rnf  tlio  p^ate 
to  this  future  can  only  be  fully  opened  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  war*** 

Roman  Catholicism 

The  Roman  Catholic  Churdi  does  not  represent  a  Slavic 
national  religion,  and  it  can  never  become  a  part  of  the  soul 

of  the  Slavs,  for,  say  Slavophiles,  whilst  through  Western 
Christendom  Die  principle  of  individual  judgment  and  rest- 
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less  iiulivitlual  egotism  have  exhausted  tlic  social  forces  and 
brou^lit  society  to  the  verge  of  incurable  anarchy,  an  inevi- 
table dissolution,  the  soiial  and  political  history  of  Russia 
has  been  harmonious  an<l  peaceful — ^it  presents  no  struggles 
between  the  different  social  classes,  and  no  conflicts  between 
Orthodox  Church  and  State.  Many  Slavophiles  attacked 
Koman  Catholic  Church  in  the  spirit  of  the  doctrinefl  of  the 
Gallican  Church  which  Gcrson  (a  Frenchman)  was  among 
the  first  to  formulate^  and  which  were  later  defended  and 
modified  by  J.  R.  Bossuet  (1627-1704).  John  Gerson  (1963- 
1429)  uses  Teij  strong  language  in  criticizing  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  says:  '*The  court  of  Rome  has  cre- 
ated a  thousand  offices  by  which  to  make  money,  bat  hardly 
one  for  the  propagation  of  Tirtue.  From  morning  till  ni^^ht 
there  is  talk  of  nothing  but  armies,  lands,  towns,  and  money; 
rarely,  or  rather  never,  do  tliey  speak  of  chastity,  charity, 
justice,  fidelity,  and  a  pure  life."  Gerson  is  against  the 
monarchical  theory  of  Pope's  Church:  "The  Church  uni- 
versal is  the  assemblage  of  all  Christians,  whether  Greeks  or 
barbarians,  men  or  women»  nobles  or  peasants^  rich  or  poor. 
This  Church  it  is  which,  according  to  tradition,  can  neither 
err  nor  offend ;  her  only  head  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  pope8»  car- 
dinals, prelates,  ecclesiastics,  kings,  and  the  people  are  its 
members,  although  of  different  degrees.  .  •  •  There  is  an- 
other Church,  called  universal,  to  wit,  the  Pope  and  the 
clergy;  it  is  that  which  is  usually  called  the  Roman  Church, 
it  is  the  Church  of  whom  the  Pope  is  regarded  as  the  head, 
and  the  other  ecclesiastics  as  members.  This  Church  can  err 
and  olFeiid,  it  can  deceive  aiul  be  dcccivLd  and  can  fall  into 
schism  and  heresy;  it  is  but  the  instninn  nt  and  the  organ  of 
the  Church  universal,  and  has  no  moTr  ruithority  than  is  given 
by  the  Church  universal  to  wield  tlir  power  which  rcsitlcs  in 
it  alone,  .  .  .  The  Church  has  the  right  to  depose  the  popes 
if  they  show  themselves  unworthy  of  their  office  or  if  they 
are  incapable  of  exercising  its  functions;  for  if,  for  the  pub- 
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lie  gooil,  a  king  may  be  deposed^  who  holds  the  kingdom  of 

his  ancestors  by  the  right  of  succession,  how  much  more  may 
a  pope  be  deposed,  who  holds  his  title  only  through  the  elec- 
tion of  the  cardinals?  .  . 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  the  Slavophiles  reject 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch.  Tliey  ridicule  tlic  statement 
of  their  Slavic  brothers,  Catholic  Poles,  who  tliink  that 
Polonism  means  the  Catholic  Church  of  Poland.  In  one 
word,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  curtails  individual  liberty 
for  the  sake  of  unity*  Christian  Protestantism,  too^  takes 
the  alternative  and  loses  its  unity  in  its  individualism.  Rus- 
sian, Slavic  Eastern  Church  cures  the  extremes  of  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches,  say  the  Slavophiles. 

A  Serbian  writer,  Momdilo  T«  Seleskovich,  in  his  7*he  Saul 
of  the  Slav  (<<Ittteraat.  Journal  of  Ethics,"  XXVIII,  1918, 
360-72)  says  this  about  the  Slavic  Church: 

Colture  in  the  West  means  the  national  quality,  and  the  church 

means  the  internntional  element.  With  the  Slav,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  church  that  harbors  the  national  element  and  culture  the 
international.  Culture  and  the  church  supplement  each  other 
in  the  West,  completely;  with  the  Slav  the  one  grows  out  of  the 
other,  the  national  being  in  his  case,  as  wc  ^iaw^  not  the  uppoaitc 
to  the  intcmatlonal,  bat  Its  fraSL 

German  **Kultur'* 

Germans,  as  the  fKilitical  masters  of  the  non-Russian 

Slavs,  tried  to  crush  the  Slavic  soul  with  their  Kultury  as  if 

culture  and  civilization  might  be  changed  like  our  daily  dress, 
worthy  to  be  worn  by  everybody.  Ihc  reason  is  skillfully 
summarized  by  Professor  Tucicii,  and  hy  a  Chinese  student 
and  traveller,  K'Ung  Yuan  Ku'^uh.  Professor  Tucich  says 
in  his  book  cited  above : 

*'The  non-Russian  Slavs  stood  for  a  long  time  under  the 
influence  of  German  culture.  With  their  characteristic  ag- 
gressiveness the  Germans  represented  their  culture  as  the 
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high-water  mark  of  civilization  and  inculcated  it  everywhere 
with  the  same  violence  which  at  present  distinguishes  the  ad- 
vance of  their  invading  hordes.    J^vcn  nations  possessing  a. 
peerless  millennial  culturey  like  the  French  and  Italians^  have 
found  it  difficult  to  escajte  their  influence.  But  a  sham  must 
inevitably  die  of  its  own  exposure.  Every  people,  every  na- 
tion has  its  own  peculiar  Busceptibility»  a  kind  of  instinctive 
taste,  which  refuses  to  tolerate  anything  that  does  not  ap- 
peal to  its  soul,  and  could  act  destructivelj  upon  it.  The 
people  of  the  West  have  for  some  time  past  boycotted  the 
*Willianiitic'  culture,  and  only  sundry  isolated  Slav  peoples 
have  admitted  it — principally  those  who  were  practically 
dependent  on  Germany,  and  whose  native  culture  was  forci- 
bly suppressed.   The  result  was  that  a  few  years  ago  a  non- 
Russian  Slav  knew  his  sentimental  Schiller  better  than  his 
Dante,  Lenau  better  than  his  Pushkin,  Kleist  better  than 
Shakespeare,  and  Gottfried  Keller  better  than  Dostoyevsky. 
In  the  Slav  schools  in  Austria-Hungary  the  German  lan- 
guage is  obligatory  as  the  official  language  (the  other  lan- 
guages are  to  this  day  not  pennitted  in  the  sehools)»  German 
history  is  taught  as  the  standard  of  national  greatness  and 
civilization  and  German  literature  and  art  as  practically 
unique  iitui  unequalled.    All  that  bore  tiie  hallmark  *Made 
in  Germany'  was  inculcated  as  ideal.    That  it  was  not  at 
all  strange  that  German  culture  has  for  a  lonf^  time  pre- 
dominated among  these  Slavs.    But  the  Slav  instinct  always 
hated  this  culture,  though  at  first  unconsciously,  and  sensed 
it  as  a  false  and  treacherous  enemy.   Then  Russia  began  her 
intellectual  campairrn  among  the  Slavs.   At  first  it  was  an 
nphill  struggle,  for  the  Government  authorities  placed  every 
possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  propaganda.  But  when 
the  Slav  peoples  rea]i2sed  that  the  Russian  influence  could 
only  reach  them  as  forbidden  fruiti  they  began  greatly  to  de* 
sire  it.  To  the  power  of  the  State  they  opposed  the  power 
of  their  will  and  their  instincts.   This  struggle  is  still  in 
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jprofTTQ^s,  but  it  has  been  uniformly  successful  in  favor  of 
tile  Russian  influence.  Durinfi^  the  'eighties'  the  results  of 
this  influence  began  to  show  fruit,  and  since  that  time  Slav 
intellectual  and  educational  drvelopment  has  safely  entered 
the  fairway  of  Russian  inteliectualism.  Art  and  literature 
lia¥e  followed  the  lines  laid  down  by  Russia,  and  become 
more  definitely  Slavic.  The  latent  mental  wealth  and  re- 
toarces  of  the  Slav  nations  have  to  come  to  the  surface  and 
appear  pure  and  unaffected  ami  entiTely  free  from  German 
^angiilaritj/  while  their  social  prohlems  betray  a  distinct 
kinship  with  the  Russian  social  movement.  In  recent  years 
this  process  of  emancipation  and  affiliation  has  so  far  de- 
veloped that  It  has  entered  the  field  of  polities  materialised 
in  the  Russian  protectorate  over  all  the  Slavs,  This,  how- 
ever, required  no  propaganda — it  arose  out  of  itself.** 
The  Chinese  author  says: 

**I  see  in  Ru£>sia  a  rate  of  kin  with  mine,  immense  in  popu- 
lation, immense  in  tlie  primitive  and  latent  virtues,  immense 
in  ignorance  and  vice.  But  China  sleeps^  and  Russia  has 
been  galvanized*  Her  virtues  are  becoming  active:  her  vices 
are  in  process  of  soppression  and  elimination.  The  vast 
simplicitjy  the  transparent  guile  of  Russia  are  forces  too 
enormous  to  be  measured  even  by  the  Russians*  Germany 
comprehends  them  not  at  all>  or  there  had  never  been  this 
war.  The  Germans  thought  to  batter  Russia  to  humility, 
•eeittg  often  Russians  prostrate  to  such  treatment  dealt  by 
their  kind.  BiH  the  Russian  people  can  be  humbled  only  by 
their  kind.  Foreign  blows  arouse  their  pride.  They  accL'])t 
such  chastisement  with  monRntary  p  ititnce  when  retali  ition 
is  not  possible,  and  when  hurt  suHicieutly  it  is  their  custom 
to  retreat.  But  they  have  brooding  minrls  and  a  physical 
capacity  that  thrives  on  suffering.  If  they  retire  to-day  it 
is  that  they  shall  return  to-morrow  invigorated  and  revenge- 
ful. Germany  is  passionately  hated  by  the  whole  Slavic  race. 
This  is  Russia's  &nt  national  war  in  the  sense  that  Germany 
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is  tiie  first  foe  that  the  entire  Russian  people  ever  have  been 
glad  to  fight,  and  are  anxious  to  destroy*  It  is  a  racial 
war.  Of  their  own  will  the  Russians  will  never  cease  from 
fighting  while  they  have  the  wherewithal  to  build  an  army 
and  while  their  enemy  survives"  (Sec:  K'Ung  Yuan  Kw'mh, 
The  Judgment  of  the  Orient,  London,  Dent,  ldl6*  72.) 

Rui$ia»  SUadtm 

The  aim  and  sympathies  of  thinkintr  Russians  liave  been 
harmoniouii  and  more  or  less  uniform  in  the  eighteiJiith  cen- 
tury. But  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  craze  for 
foreign  things  which  went  so  far  to  spoil  the  early  <  iforts 
of  the  Russian  people  towards  growth  and  self-realization 
began  to  give  place  to  the  motion  of  a  regenerative  mis- 
sion, we  see  two  distinct  opposite  camps,  represented  by  the 
Russian  SlavophUes  and  the  Russian  Weaiemhts  or  Occi- 
dentalists  respectivelj.^^  Both  parties  saw  in  Russia  the 
dect  nation^  the  future  regeneration,  but  the  first  found  that 
regenerative  force  in  Russia's  past  with  her  historical  tradi- 
tions, while  the  latter  saw  the  special  fitness  of  Russia  to 
play  the  r6Ie  of  universal  regenerator  in  the  absence  of 
historical  traditions.  However  great  the  difference  in  their 
jxjlitical  views,  both  the  Slavophiles  and  tlie  Westemists 
were  inspired  by  the  same  sincere  love  for  their  Slavic  peo- 
ple, in  whom  alone  they  saw  the  future  of  Russia,  for  whom 
alone  they  pursued  their  labor  of  love  and  ^c. 

SlarfophHeg 

Russian  Slavophiles  are  the  champions  of  the  national 
idea,  national  civilization,  rcvilers  of  Eurojie.  Its  ohject  is 
the  regent:! ation  of  the  country  through  a  return  to  the  old 
ideas  of  Russian  civilization  as  they  had  stood  hcforr  the 
iW^estcrn  innovations  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  curse  of  the 
Russian  land  has  been  not  the  native  institutions,  but  the 
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barbaric  gDvemment  left  bj  the  Tartar  iiiTasions  (after  sev- 
eral Tictories  when  Russians  shed  rivers  of  blood,  the  Golden 
Horde  conquered — litSMt-lit%0 — the  major  part  of  Slavic 
Rbssia,  which  remained  for  three  centuries  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Mongols,  whom  Genghiz-Khan  had  gathered  into  a  na- 
tional body  in  1204;  in  1294  there  was  a  decline  of  this 
Mongol  empire  at  the  death  of  Kublai-Khan)  and  the  hard 
and  inflexible  bureaucratic  conception  of  government, 
brought  in  by  Peter  tlie  Great  from  GoDnany  in  her  worst 
absolutist  period.  Their  tradition  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
three  words — Tzar,  Church,  and  Veople,  Accordingly  their 
creed  and  program  is  based  mainly  on  the  following  three 
fundamental  principles  of  Russian  life : 

(1)  Religious  Orthodoz^ — the  Greek  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churchy  with  the  necessitj  of  planting  its  cross  on  the  dese- 
crated dome  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople*  (Peter  the 
Great  reorganised  the  Russian  Churchy  its  government  being 
intrusted  to  the  Holy  Synod,  of  which  the  Tzar  was  the 
head.)  Slavophiles  claim  that  this  Orthodoxy  is  a  living  or- 
ganism of  life  and  truth,  assuming  it  to  be  the  only  religion 
which  remains  true  to  the  spirit  of  orii^nnal  Christianity, 
having  harmoniously  wedded  unity  and  liberty  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  Love.  The  great  liussian  publicist,  Gra- 
dovsky,  says: 

**In  olden  times,  peace  reigned  between  non-believers  and 
the  Catholic  Slavs  in  Russia;  the  Jews,  the  Mussulmans  and 
the  Christians  live  together  in  perfect  harmony." 

{ft)  State  Autocracy — ^the  Absolute  Power  of  the  Rus- 
sian Ruler*  who  ought  to  be  proclaimed  *Tan-Slavic  Tsar.** 
Slavophiles  claim  that  this  autocracy  was  created  by  the 
^free**  will  of  its  citisens,  that  it  is  not  a  product  of  conflict 
and  brutal  force,  to  which  present  parliamentary  rule  is  but 
a  natural  reaction,  as  are  the  Western  Governments.  The 
legend  of  the  call  of  Rurik,  the  first  dynast  of  Russia,  may 
not  be  true  historimll  v,  bnt  it  crrtninly  is  true  trmpcrauien- 
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tally,  reflecting  the  soul  of  the  Russian  people,  they  claim. 
Thus  autocracy  is  the  ''Holy  Ark"  of  the  Russians — the 
sovereign,  the  Tzar,  wishes  but  the  good  of  the  Russian  peo* 
pie  and  this  makes  parliamentary  rule  superfluous. 

(3)  Social  CommamA  Ownership,  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  patriarchal  family,  the  Russian  Jlftr  or  the  Parish 
Land  Commumf  a  realization  of  the  Utopian  Dreams  of 
many  non^-Slavie  sociologists,  reformers  and  economists, 
who  hoped  to  attain  it  by  means  of  capitalism,  and  a  pro- 
letariat. The  Mir  was  called  the  cornerstone  of  all  Russian 
institutions.  The  socialist  ideal  of  communal  ownership  of 
land  and  of  the  tools  of  production,  it  was  chiiiiKjd,  needed 
not  to  be  obtained  in  Russia  by  force,  for  there  is  a  rifitviral 
product  having  grown  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Russian 
nation.  The  creation  of  a  Russian  proletariat  is  unneces- 
sary and  impossible  in  Russia,  because  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian resignaticm  and  self-sacrifice  has  achieved  there  what 
selfish  Western  Europe  is  trying  to  get  by  a  bitter  class- 
struggle*  It  is  concluded  that  the  Russian  society  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  justice  and  voluntary  self-abasement, 
idnch  is  immeasurably  higher  than  the  struggle  principle  of 
the  *^otten  Wes^'  (this  term  comes  from  Constantin  S. 
Aksakov)  of  **cultured'*  and  ^'cirilized"  Europe.  In  one 
word :  in  Europe  the  constitution  of  houses  and  families  leads, 
eo  ipso,  to  a  system  of  majorities  whicli  oppresses  tlic  minor- 
ities to  the  feudal  and  aristocratic  state. 

The  main  representatives  of  this  movement  are  Brothers 
Aksakov— Constantin  (1817-1860)  and  Ivan  (182^3-1886, 
President  of  the  Moscow  Slavic  Society),  sons  of  Serge  Tim- 
ofiyevich  Aksakov  (1791-1859;  recently  his  three  works  are 
translated  into  English:  Hiis.Kinn  School-hoyy  N.  Y.,  Lon^ 
mans.  Green  &  Co.,  1913,  XII-i-^16;  A  Russian  Gentlerrum, 
and  Years  of  ChUdhood)i  the  Brothers  KiriyeTsky-^Ivan 
Vasilyevich  (1^06-1856)  and  Peter  (1808-1846);  Alex. 
Stephanovich  Khomyakov  (1804-1860:  editor  of  the  famous 
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Moscow  Gazette^  which  obtained  immense  influence),  Michael 
Nikiforovich  Katkov  (1820-]S87),  Y.  F.  Samarln  (d.  1876), 
Prince  Odoycvsky,  Sishkov  (1754-1841),  Koshelev,  Buiach- 
kov,  Ostrovskj,  D.  Valuyev,  K.  N.  Leontiev  (1831-1891), 
ApoUon  Grigoriev,  Almazon,  N.  Y.  Danilevsky,  Tjuciiev, 
Cuunt  Uvarov  (d-  1884),  C.  P.  Pobyedonostzev  (1827- 
1907),  N.  Strahov,  Count  Nikolay  Pavlovich  Ignyatiev 
(1832-1885),  General  GorchakoT  (d.  1883),  General  Skobe- 
ley  (1843-188ie),  Heyden,  Sbipov,  Stakhovich»  etc. 

Of  course,  these  are  many  shades  of  opinions  among  the 
Russian  Slavophiles*  Katkov,  the  head  of  the  nationalistic 
party,  and  Pobyedonostzev  (Count  Paul  Sheremetyev  de- 
scribes him  as  a  ^man  in  a  scheme"),  proctor  of  the  Holy 
Synod  of  the  Russian  Church,  are  very  nationalistic,  com- 
pared with  Kiriyevsky.  N.  I.  Kuatomarov  supported  the 
theory  of  the  federative  system  in  ancient  Russia,  and  in 
opposition  to  that  of  C.  Aksakov,  which  attributed  a  pre- 
ponderating share  in  the  organization  of  the  Russian  coun- 
try to  the  provincial  parliaments.  Karamsin's  Memoir  on 
Old  and  New  Russia  (1811)  protests  against  any  deviation 
from  the  traditional  autocratic  system.  (The  first  eight 
▼olumes  of  his  History  of  Russia  appeared  in  1818,  and  the 
whole  edition  of  3000  was  sold  out  in  %5  days.  The  four 
later  volumes — ^the  last,  unfinished,  comes  down  to  1611^ 
were  published  in  1813-29.)  Karamsin's  chief  thesis  was 
that  Russia  flourished  when  autocracy  prevailed,  and  was 
weak  when  autocratic  power  was  on  the  deeline.^^  Kiriyev- 
sky's  Slavophilism  was  broader.  He  was,  therefore,  not 
liked  by  the  Russian  autocracy.  In  1852  the  Russian  min- 
ister of  England,  Prince  Shirimski-Shaklmctov  (in  his  re- 
port to  the  Tzar,  Sbormk,  Misceiiany,  1852)  wrote  about 
Kiriyevsky : 

"Kiriyevsky  does  not  pay  due  respect  to  the  immortal 
merits  of  the  great  Reformator  of  Russia  and  of  his  im- 
perial successors."   According  to  G,  de  Wesselitzky  (see 
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his  Rusnan Democracy^  N.  Ti,  1916,  p.  the  great  SUyo- 
phile  leader,  lyan  AksalcoT  said  that  ^the  Slavophiles  were 
unjustly  criticized  in  Russia  for  taking  too  great  an  interest 

in  foreign  Slavs ;  they  did  it  chiefly  in  order,  by  einphasiziiii^ 
the  Slav  origin  of  tlic  Russian  people,  to  attain  its  national 
independence  at  home."  The  Hussian  people,  who  were 
always  deploring  the  oppression  of  Eastern  Christians  and 
lon^-in^  to  free  them  from  it,  were  most  iniprt'ssed  by  Glad- 
stone's thundering  indictment  against  Turkey  and  felt  they 
could  no  longer  remain  passive.  Numerous  volunteers  of  all 
classes  went  out  to  help  Serbia,  and  those  of  the  peasantry, 
when  asked  why  they  were  doing  it,  mostly  answered 
euffer  far  ChrUi.**  Katkov,  editor  of  Moscow  Gateite  and 
an  enemy  of  Europeans,  attacked  tihe  Poles  as  false  to  the 
Slavic  brotherhood.  He  said  that  in  fighting  the  only  state 
capable  of  bringing  the  Slavic  idea  to  triumph  they  were 
acting  as  aristocrats,  and  enemies  of  the  Orthodox  Reli* 
gion. 

**We9temut»"  or  **IAberdlt*' 

The  Russi  in  Progressive  Westernists  or  "Occidentalists" 
are  under  tin-  influence  of  Wosforn  European  views;  tliey  are 
champions  of  one  common  European  civilization,  preachers 
of  universalism.  This  school  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Liberal  Russian  movements,  represented  mainly  by  the  Rus- 
sian mtclUgentzia  (the  intelligent  part  of  the  nation).  Their 
ideal  is  the  Western  liberalism  of  the  Whig  or  the  Guixot 
type,  maintaining  moreover  that  everything  which  has  hap- 
pened in  Western  Europe,  in  the  course  of  evolution  of  Rus- 
sia (such  as  depopulation  of  the  villages,  the  horrors  of 
freshly  developing  capitalists,  revealed  in  England  by  the 
Parliamentary  Commissions  of  the  forties,  the  powers  of 
bureaucracy  which  had  developed  in  Fiance,  etc.),  must 
necessarily  be  repeated  in  Russia  as  well,  for  they  are  "un- 
avoidable laws  of  evolution."    Their  social  and  political 
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views  are  the  exact  antithesis  of  Count  Uvarov's  theocratic 
Trinity: — Orthodoxy/,  Autocracy  and  Nationalism — which 
lutt  been  claimed  aa  the  only  institution  which  can  preserve 
Russia  in  continuous  safety  and  happiness. 

The  most  important  representatives  of  this  movement  are 
iUexander  Ivanov  Herxen  (1821-1870),  who  in  the  Kohkci 
BeU/'  A  Russian  newspaper  at  London,  1857;  the 
motto  of  it  was:  call  the  living ;  I  mourn  the  dead;  I  break 
the  thunder  bolts** — Yiyos  toco,  mortuous  plango,  fulgara 
frango,  the  inscription  on  an  medueval  bell  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  opening  lines  of  Longfellow's  "Golden  Legend")  de- 
mands reforms  in  every  dimension,  Visaiion  Grigorievich, 
Ogarev,  T.  N.  Granowsky  (1813-1856),  and  around  them 
clustered  a  number  of  writers  like  Byelinsky  (1810-1818), 
Ivan  Turgenyev,N.  G.  Chernishcvsky  (1826-1889),  Stanky- 
evich,  Gonchnrov,  N«  K.  Mikhailovsky,  P.  T.  (  Iiadaycv 
(1878-1856),  Dostoycvsky,  Prince  Gagarin,  Vladimir  Solov- 
yevt  Sfatchedrine,  Sheftcheoko,  NekrasoT»  Fisemskit  Piek- 
banoy»  Paul  Pestel  (179M8j26),  Pisarey,  Dobroljubov 
(1886-1861),  P.  Lavrov,  M.  A.  Bakunin,  N.  Gogol,  Count 
Tolstoy,  P.  N.  Milyukov,  and  many  other  direct  or  indirect 
members  of  this  school,  whose  tenets  were  the  attainment  of 
the  social  and  ethical  idtalii  of  society.^® 

In  the  opinion  of  tlie  more  intelligent  and  the  better  edu- 
cated Russian  "Wcsternisls,"  the  hartJsijips  suffired  by 
workingmcn  and  agricultural  laborers  in  Western  Europe 
from  the  unbridled  power  won  in  the  parliaments,  by  both 
the  landlords  and  the  middle  classes,  and  the  limitations  of 
political  liberties  introduced  in  the  continental  European 
states  by  their  bureaucratic  centralization,  were  by  no 
means  ^'l^orical  necessities,"  advocated  by  Hegel  and  other 
German  philosophers.  Herien  agrees  with  Hegel  that  Hur* 
atenity  develops  by  degrees,  step  by  ste]>  {Nafura  non  fadt 
taltum)^  but  laughs  at  Hegel  and  his  followers  when  they 
claim  that  the  German  God  lives  iu  JJcrliii.    The  "Western- 
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ista**  claim  that  Ruwia  need  not  neccs.qanly  repeat  these 
emn ;  she  nuist,  on  the  contrary*  profit  bj  the  experience 
of  her  elder  European  sisters,  and  if  Russia  succeeds  in  at- 
taining the  era  of  industriaUsm  without  hairing  lost  her  com- 
munal land-ownership,  or  the  autonomy  of  certain  parts  of 
the  Empire,  or  the  self-government  of  the  '*Mir"  in  her  vil- 
lage, this  will  be  an  iiniuensc  advantacr^e.    Therefore,  it  would 
be  the  greatest  political  error  to  go  on  destroj^ing  Russian 
Mir,  to  lei  the  land  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  a  few  landed 
aristocrats,  and  to  let  the  political  life  of  society,  immense 
and  varied  in  territory,  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
central  governing  body  (in  accordance  with  the  Prussiant 
or  the  Napoleonic  ideals  of  political  centralization,  espe- 
cially at  present  when  the  powers  of  Capitalism  are  so  im- 
mense). P.  LavroT  accepted  the  Russian  Mhr  as  the  basic 
economic  institution  of  Russia,  but  recommended  that  it  be 
made  more  efficient  by  the  education  of  the  Russian  peasants. 
Representing  Marxist  socialism  in  Russia  he  recommended 
preparing  the  Russian  peasants  for  a  peaceful  economic 
rtvoliition  by  educating  them.    A  proclamation  invited  the 
intelUgenfzia  to  descend  among  the  people.    Several  groups 
were  formed,  composed  mainly  of  students  and  young  girls. 
Others  have  been  very  revolutionary  in  their  writings  and 
actions.    So,  for  instance,  iM.  A.  Bakunin  sent  an  appeal  to 
all  the  Slavs  (see  his  Aufruf  an  die  Slavm^  Koethen,  1848, 
85)*   By  adapting  Pruidhon's  doctrine  to  Russian  ideas, 
Bakunin  wished  to  transfer  the  ownership  of  the  soil  to  the 
Mir  and  declared  that  to  prepare  the  way  for  reyolution 
the  people  must  be  roused  by  acts  of  violence,  riots,  and  con- 
spiracies.   His  motto  was  "to       lunon!^  the  people"  which 
meant  to  mingle  with  the     ojili ,  and  excite  them  to  r*  volt. 
In  1849  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Leipzig,  surroinuiing 
himself  with  Czech  students,  and  endeavoring  to  arouse  a 
fresh  rising  in  Bohemia.    When  the  year  of  revolution 
broke  out  in  Dresden,  he  joined  it.   Bakunin  was,  however, 
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captured  during  a  skirmish  and  condemned  to  death.  On 
the  eve  of  being  shot  ho  w-is  handed  over  to  the  Austrian 
government,  and  tried  b^  it  for  his  part  in  the  Czech  rebel- 
lion. Again  sentenced  to  death,  he  was  claimed  bj  Russian 
authorities,  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Schliisserherg, 
and  in  1862  transported  to  Siberia.  In  1860  he  reappeared 
in  London,  having  escaped  from  Siberia  hy  way  of  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  He  immediately  resumed  his  ad- 
vocacy of  socialistic  Pan-Slavisin,  and  bccanie  more  revo- 
lutionary than  ever.  Another  Russian  terrorist,  Nccliayev, 
founded  a  society  directed  by  a  secret  committee,  and  per- 
suaded the  members  that  Russia  was  full  of  sorit  tirs  ready 
for  action.  His  heroes  were  the  national  brigands,  Itazin 
and  Tugachev  or  Pugatchev.  The  society  murdered  a  spy 
in  1868,  and  was  discovered  and  supprossed.  In  April  1879 
a  school  master,  Soloviev,  fired  five  shots  at  the  Tzar  Alex- 
ander the  Second,  none  of  whicli  took  effect,  (In  Dec.  1826, 
Pestel  and  Rilyey  were  dramatically  executed  as  anarchists.) 

Dostoyevsky,  who  shared  a  little  of  the  Slavophile  creed, 
speaks  of  Europe  as  land  of  sacred  miracles.*'  Never- 
theless, yielding  to  his  desire  to  heighten  the  prestige  of 
Slavic  Russia,  he  adds:  ^The  Russian  is  not  partially  Euro* 
pean,  but  essentially  so,  in  the  very  largest  sense  of  the  word, 
lj(<  au>c  he  watches,  with  an  impartial  love,  the  progress 
aeliieved  by  the  various  peo})lcs  of  Kuro])e,  while  each  of 
them  appreciates,  above  all,  the  progress  of  his  own  country, 
and  often  does  not  want  to  let  the  others  share  It.'*  Dosto- 
yevsky believed  in  Russian  progress,  but  only  upon  national 
lines.  In  his  own  words:  '^No  country  will  renounce  its 
own  Hfe,  it  will  consent  rather  to  live  in  poverty,  but  at  all 
events  to  live,  rather  than  to  live  in  the  fashion  of  other 
nations,  where  is  not  to  live  at  all."  He  insisted  that  re- 
forms must  have  an  organic  link  with  the  Russian  people. 

Dostoyevsky's  'main  arguments  consist  in  the  claim  that 
the  upper  dasses  have  detached  themselves  from  the  na- 
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tional  Slavic  soul,  and  that  they  must  return  to  the  soil;  he 
and  his  foltosvcrs  are  designated  with  a  name  we  might  trans- 
late by  Soi^em. 

In  order  to  understand  better  the  sources  and  forces  of 
Russian  westernists,  let  me  quote  a  few  lines  from  Hecker's 
Russian  Sociology  (a  recent  dissertation  for  Ph.D.  at  Co* 
lumbia  University): 

^^FoUowing  the  example  of  their  tovereigns  (Peter  the 
Great  and  Catherine  the  Second) »  the  young  Russian  intel- 
lectuals absorbed  like  sponges  the  ideas  brought  to  them  from 
the  west.  Voltaire,  Adam  Smith  and  the  French  Bncydo- 
pcdists  were  beginning  to  mould  the  plastic  minds  of  many 
young  Russians  eager  for  knowledge.  Besides  French  and 
Knglish  liberal  Uiought  another  current  of  mystic  German 
realism  found  ready  soil  among  the  Russian  nolnlity.  It 
expressed  itself  in  the  early  Russian  Masonic  movement. 
In  Moscow,  Nicolai  Novicov  was  leader  of  Masons.  He  de- 
velo})ed  the  first  popular  literature  in  Russia  and  organized 
schools  to  teach  the  illiterate  masses,  also  aiding  them 
through  his  philanthropic  agencies.^^  This  period  gave  rise 
to  journalistic  activities  which  soon  expressed  more  definite 
and  opposing  views,  and  which  were  really  the  beginning  of 
public  opinion  in  Russia.  This  golden  age  of  intellectual 
activity  in  which  Catherine  II  took  intense  interest,  came  to 
an  abrupt  and  tragic  close,  occasioned  by  the  rumors  of  the 
French  revolution  and  by  popular  uprisings  in  Russia  under 
the  leadership  of  Pugatchev.  Catherine  adopted  a  rigid 
censorship,  suppressing  many  periodical  publications  and 
book:s,  pulling  even  her  own  'Nakazy'  (Great  Instructions 
under  the  ban  of  the  censor.  Slie  went  further  aiul  j)  rst 
cated  the  leaders  who  sided  with  the  people.  Novicov  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  the  Masons  and  other  voluntary 
societies  had  to  be  disbanded.  Radishchev,  who  had  taken 
seriously  the  liberal  ideas  which  were  permitted  to  ^be  dis- 
seminated by  Catherine  II,  was  banished  to  Siberia, 
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**Cathcrine  tried  to  justify  her  reaction  to  arbitrary  des- 
potism by  theorizing  over  the  psychic  (i.e.,  mental)  charac- 
teristics of  tlie  Russian  peupk,  wiio,  under  the  influence  of 
Russia's  peculiar  geographical  and  cllnmtir  environment,  she 
claimed  were  unHt  for  self  government  and  can  only  prosper 
under  an  absolute  autocracy. 

^In  her  Nakazy  of  Catherine  Ilnd  of  Rtunat  we  read  her 
fundamental  rule:  'That  the  government  which  most  re- 
•emUes  that  of  nature  is  that  whose  particular  disposition 
answers  best  to  the  disposition  of  the  people  for  which  it  is 
institutefL'  And  in  the  case  of  Russia,  she  adds  in  the  open* 
ing  of  the  Nakassy  that  is  autocracy.  This  theory,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  is  still  the  principal  philosophical  justifica* 
tion  of  the  apologists  of  Russian  Autocracy.  It  is  curious, 
however,  that  these  tliiiikers  do  not  realize  that  the  genius 
of  the  Russian  people,  whether  attributable  to  geogra})liic 
enrironment  or  to  something  else,  contlnnally  ]ir()iluces  per- 
sonages and  fi^roups  that  tliink  the  opjiosite  of  that  which  is 
advocated  by  the  minority  in  power,  and  that  there  are  many 
historic  facts  to  show  that  the  Slavs  once  lived  in  the  same  ^ 
environment  under  democratic  organizations. 

*TTie  next  movement  in  the  struggle  with  Russian  Autoc* 
racy  was  known  as  the  Decembrist  Movement,  named  after 
the  military  insurrection  which  took  place  in  Petrograd  dur- 
ing Decxmber»  1825,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alexander 
I,  and  the  succession  of  Nickolas  I.  With  the  failure  of  the 
insurrection  the  movement  was  crushed,  its  leaders  were  exe- 
cuted  or  banished,  and  throughout  the  reign  of  Nickolas, 
autocracy,  more  severe  perhaps  than  before  in  Russia,  con- 
tinued it«?  iron  rule. 

"The  adherents  of  the  Decembrists  were  of  the  military 
cJasSy  mostly  nrniy  officers.  Many  of  these  became  ac- 
quainted with  French  liberal  ideas  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars  and  on  their  return  home  organized  societies  for  the 
study  of  political  and  social  science.    In  the  southi 
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Colonel  Pestel  ^'^  whs  the  intellectiia]  lender.  He  devised  a 
constitution  for  Rus^Iii  after  the  model  of  tlic  French  con- 
stitution of  1793.  In  the  north,  Colonel  Muraviev  wrote 
on  the  subject,  favoring  the  constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  The  greatcBt  intellect  of  Decembrists 
was  Turgenjcv." 

No  doubt  the  Russian  liberals  tried  to  cure  the  Russian 
people  as  well  as  other  Slavs  from  the  Russian  autocracy* 
which  tends  to  the  militaristic  evil*  foreign  to  the  Slavic 
nature*  Such  a  Pan-slavism  is  rightly  condenmed  by  Bryce, 
who  in  his  The  Holff  Raman  Empire  (p.  871)  says:  **Pro* 
fessing  the  creed  of  Byzantium,  Russia  claims  the  crown 
of  the  JBjzantiiie  Ca.sars,  and  trusts  that  tiie  capital  which 
prophecy  has  promised  for  a  tliousand  jears  will  not  be  long 
withheld.  Tlie  doctrine  of  Pan-slavism,  under  an  imperial 
head  of  the  wliolc  Eastern  Church,  has  become  a  foruiidabie 
engine  of  aggression  in  the  hands  of  a  crafty  and  warlike 
despotism." 

The  Esgence  of  Rutiian  Slavism 

The  essence  of  Russian  Pan-Slavic  Ideal  is  summarized  by 
a  Russian  professor  of  criminology  and  law,  Dr.  L.  £•  Vladi- 
mirov,  in  his  address  to  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  greatest  Russian  Slavophile,  Khomyakov,  pre- 
senting his  ethical  social  doctrine,  i.  e.,  moral  ideal  of  Slavic 
Russia. 

This  ideal  is  expressed  in  the  following  principle:  Rm- 
siu  beliet^s  m  man  and  in  his  comcttiice.  This  sentence  ex- 
pressed fully  the  meaning  of  Khomyakov's  Pan-slavistic  leg- 
acy. Man's  conscience  is  an  assurance  for  all  human  re- 
lations. Look  merely  at  the  law.  It  can  only  in  some,  and 
in  a  very  few  cases,  insure  the  men  from  envy,  lack  of  con- 
science, coldness  and  carelessness  for  all  kinds  of  interests. 
This  law  is  only  able  to  protect  man  from  the  evil  deeds  of 
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had  men.  •  •  »  What  are  the  proofs  for  it?  Let  us  look 
at  the  phyneian.  You  haye  to  beUe^e  in  him,  he  is  afanost 
ttnconditioBaUy  master  of  you.  •  •  •  Even  your  lawyer  is 
aUe  to  injure  you*  without  being  suspected.  All  people, 
who  work  for  you,  in  any  direction,  who  work  for  juur 
health,  jour  happiness  and  your  interests,  can  injure  you 
without  being  able  to  be  taken  to  account  by  yourself. 

The  same  is  true  in  a  state.  A  man  can  injure  the  state 
without  being  punished  in  the  least  dc^ee  even  while  work- 
ing (rand  for  the  state.  Pcojilc  might  be  poisoned  even  by 
their  benefactor.  Under  the  toga  of  a  scientist,  ideas  could 
be  propagated  derogatory  to  the  state.  While  serving 
your  sacred  ideas,  it  is  easy  to  propagate  immoral  ideas  in 
society,  spoiling  taste  and  ruining  the  good  habits  of  that 
body.  There  is  no  end  to  the  evil  which  a  conscienceless, 
bad  man  can  do,  always  protecting  himself  by  the  existing 
laws.  Therefore,  the  Russian  has  seen  by  means  of  his  clear 
and  good  common  sense  that  we  canmi  expect  mo  much  from 
good  lam  as  from  ffood  men.  Neither  the  publicity  oif  the 
state  laws  nor  the  privilege  of  equal  rights  of  defence  ac- 
companied with  the  right  of  complaint  (libel),  assure  the 
truth.  We  all  know  that  in  broad  daylight,  and  before  the 
ejes  of  the  whole  world,  it  is  pos.-jible  to  have  a  lie  appear 
as  truth,  and  such  a  condition  is  approved  and  defended  by 
the  entire  party  to  whose  interests  the  falsehood  attributes, 
for  according  to  the  ethics  of  every  party  a  man  must  serve 
tl  i  party  and  not  the  truth.  And  at  the  momenc  iriien  you 
decide  to  seire  the  party,  you  are  obliged  to  abandon  general 
human  conscience  to  form  a  conscience  which  is  temporary, 
conditional,  pragmatic.  ...  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
have  one  single  conscience  at  the  head  of  a  state,  a  conscience 
which  is  limitless,  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  harbor  for  frank- 
ness of  soul,  goodness  and  truth.  But  those  who  only  see 
the  salvation  of  humanity  in  one  legal  formula,  say:  To  call 
on  conscience  in  human  matters  is  really  to  accept  self-will 
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in  practice.  But  we  see  that  self-will  is  actuaHj  nothing; 
more  than  eonBdencekssness  protected  by  law,  for  the  self- 
will,  which  is  protected  by  nothing  is  called  a  mere  lawless- 
ness, i.  c,  crime.  Take  for  instance  the  department  which  ia 
fully  defined  by  the  law,  namely,  the  judiciary  life.  How 
g-cat  a  strong  self-will  do  we  find  there,  for  many  cases  are 
left  to  fhe  judjE^cnt,  i.  c.,  again  to  the  self-will! 

And  what  is  **free  conviction**  without  conscience,  if  not 
a  most  terrible  self-will?  After  all,  it  is  not  true  that  the 
highest  court,  that  supreme  limitation  of  law»  shows  self-will 
in  its  decisions  ew  cathedra  par  exedlencef 

Nations  did  not  invent  such  an  order  lacking  the  need 
of  conscience  and  in  which  conscience  could  be  substituted 
by  a  blank  formula.  Laws  are  executed  by  men,  and  thej 
express  everything,  defended  by  living  men  with  rightly  de- 
veloped consciences.  It  is,  therefore,  of  prime  importance 
that  a  real  and  sensitive  conscience  should  be  developed  in 
men  and  women.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  rights  in  a  state,, 
but  a  .state  veeds  conscience.  .  .  .  Giving  a  blow  with  the 
hantl  and  a  proof  without  conscience,  are  the  same:  both 
are  examples  of  rough  might.  And  further,  proof  exhib- 
ited in  the  newspapers  which  are  published  every  day  in 
several  dozen  thousands  of  copies  or  more,  is  not  always  rea- 
sonable as  an  intellectual  tool,  but  it  serves  as  a  physical 
prop.  Such  a  **Proor*  does  not  carry  necessarily  convic- 
tion, because  it,  like  a  bullet  from  a  long-distance  gun, 
might  lose  force  in*  carrying,  although  it  is  so  well  re-en- 
foreed  by  the  strength  of  it  projectile. 

What  is  a  single  man  with  his  arguments  to  such  a  ballet 
for  which  there  are  a  dozen  thousand  or  more  subscribers  P 

Ignoring  all  poverty  and  ignorance,  all  great  and  serious 
faults,  the  Russian  is  more  able  than  any  other  European 
to  realize  this  dear  ideal  of  life.  .  .  .  Th^  Russian  realhf 
tries  to  find  the  Truth  and  God.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  this  seeking  is  the  result  of  blessed  poverty  which 
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bmrls  a  man  closelj  with  God,  or  if  it  is  the  imperishable 
Slavic  trait  of  the  Russian  soul,  of  the  Russian  people,  it  is 
a  fact  that  it  is  essentially  a  rooted  characteristic,  the 
eternal  mental  thirst  of  the  Russian  people.  This  trait  is 
sometimes  exhibited  even  in  tlie  intelligent  Russian  social 
strata,  but  here  it  is  spoiled  by  the  soil  and  the  chips  of 
European  culture. 

The  ^*Holj  Russia''  means  a  humble  and  humane,  and  not 
an  arrogant  and  military  land,  as  is  painted  in  Germany, 
England  and  America,  where  the  whole  power  and  greatness 
of  the  arrogant  constitution  is  used  at  any  moment  to  anni- 
hilate all  opponents.  •  •  •  Holy  Russia  is  not  the  holy  Rus- 
sia of  the  mediaeval  Empire,  which  at  the  end  became  a 
guillotine  for  a  religious  creed.  Namely,  in  Russia,  Chris- 
tianity is  not  preserved  and  proparratcd  by  knights  with  iron 
pinchers,  but  by  humble  monks  and  more  simple  and  humble 
peasants.  In  all  the  Riissiriii  monasteries  there  is  not  one 
single  gun,  and  not  one  Russian  cell  has  had  a  single  pistol 
for  the  crusade  wars.  And  while  throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe,  especially  in  its  Roman  Catholic  parts,  there  have 
been  ceaseless  revolutions  for  the  sake  of  material  progress, 
in  Russia  we  see  tremendous  movements  for  moral  improve- 
ment. The  West  has  hundreds  of  political  parties*  Russia 
has  hundreds  of  religious  sects.  But  while  the  ruling  party 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  is  constantly  more  or  less  oppressing 
and  exiling  every  one  in  opposition,  in  Russia  the  ruling  Or- 
thodox Church  is  compromising  with  both  the  Orthodox 
Schism  and  other  Christian  and  non-Christian  creeds,  and  at 
the  moment,  when  throughout  Europe,  there  is  being  prac- 
ticed the  freemasonic  inquisition  in  the  name  of  freedom  of 
thought,  or  when  in  the  name  of  the  ruling  religion  other 
creeds  and  rsonal  liberty  are  opprisst d,  Russia  is  prepar- 
ing to  guarantee  frankly  and  permanently  freedom  for  every 
creed  and  every  thought.  And  such  a  Russia  wiU  be  ac- 
knowledged and  called  holy  e^en  by  those  who  are  to-day 
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most  fanaiicaily  against  her,  without  understanding  her  peal 
genius  and  without  acknowkdi^iiii^  Mic  truth,  that  every- 
thing might  be  changed  and  saved  in  every  nation,  conse- 
quent upon  the  acceptance  of  sucli  a  religion,  i.  e.,  a  higher 
moral  principle  of  life.  This  Russian  religion  might  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

^^The  lower  people  as  r^resentative  of  primitive  purity 
and  the  depository  of  real  Christianity^  uncorrupted  by 
civilization,  becomes  an  object  of  veneration.  If  we  are 
bad,  it  is  because  we  have  lost  that  which  they  have  pre- 
served; we  must  forget  about  Europe,  think  of  nothing  but 
ourselves,  in  patriotic  humiHty,  not  in  patriotic  pride;  we 
must  enter  the  way  of  individual  self-improvement,  we  must 
become  like  our  younger  brethren,  and  when  tlie  whole  coun- 
try shall  be  regenerated  by  real  Christianity,  then  we  may 
tliink  of  others,  aiul  witli  patriotic  self-consciousness  of  our 
regeneration  undertake  the  great  work  of  assimilating  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

FanrSkmum  of  Other  Stem  and  SauihrSlavdam 

(Jugoslaivija) 

• 

The  Russian  Slavophilism  is  closely  connected,  by  sym* 
pathy  and  synchrony,  with  a  huge  wave  of  Slavic  movement 
outside  of  Russia,  living  among  the  Slavs  under  Austria, 
Hungary,  Prussia  or  under  Turkish  rule:  (1)  the  NationeZ 
RenaUtanee  in  the  land  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  (Bohemia, 
Moravia  and  Hungary)  inaugurated  by  Jan  Kolar  (1793- 
1852,  Slovak  bard),  J.  Dobiovsky  (1753-1829),  Telzel 
(1734-T80I),  Jungmann  (1773-1847),  Havlichek,  Paul  Jo- 
sef Shafank  (1795-1861,  the  famous  Slavic  antiquary),  Fr. 
Palacky  (1798-1876),  Frantlshek  L.  Cholakovsky  (1799- 
1852),'nanka  (1791-1861),  Pressl,  Dr.  liieger,  Vaclav  Kio- 
fa5.  Dr.  Karel  Kramari^  Th.  Masaryk,  etc.;  (2)  the 
JU^riem  (South-Slavdom  or  Jugoslavija)  diffused  among 
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the  South  Slavs  bj  Dr.  Louis  Gaj  (founder  of  the  lUyrian 
National  Gazette  in  Janko  Drashkovich,  Stanko 

Vraz,  D.  Demctcr,  Dosithey  Obradovich,  Kvarttrnik,  Bran- 
Jio  Radichevich,  Gjuro  Jakshich,  Ivan  Gundulich,  Vuk  S. 
Xaradzich,  Ban  Jclachich  (1801-59),  Petar  Freradovich» 
Petar  Petrovich-Nje^osli,  Bishop  Juraj  Strossmayer,  Yovan 
Sundechich,  Matija  Ban,  Valentin  Vodnik,  Ncxlilo,  Barchich, 
Bleiweissy  Perkovich,  Hinko  Hinkovich^  Vasa  Felagich 
(Soath-Slayic  Bakunin),  Andrija  Eacbich-Mioshich,  Zmaj 
Joyan  Jovanovichy  Matija  Relko^ich,  King  Peter  Earageor^ 
gevich  (**Petar  MrkonjiC"),  Bishop  JegHch,  Prince  Nickolas 
of  Montenegro,  IHya  Okrugich,  Kert,  Simon  Gregorchich, 
Jovan  Skcrlich,  Zika  Dachich,  Brothers  Triljit  hcvich  (Mi- 
lan, Svctozar,  Adam,  and  Valerian),  Lj.  Ltoiitich,  Josip 
Coricar,  Boguiiiil  \  osnjak,  Milan  Marjanovich,  Nll^ola  Bo- 
rojevich,  FrankojiMn  and  Zrinski  (these  two  Croatian  noble- 
men schemed  to  complete  independence  of  Croats,  but  their 
plan  was  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  Vienna,  and  both 
were  beheaded  in  Vienna  in  1671),  Prince  Michael  of  Serbic^ 
Matija  Relkovich,  Ivo  &  Lujo  Vojnovich,  Frnnjo  Presem, 
Avgust  ^cnoa,  Kukuljevich-Sakcinski,  Ilija  Garasanin,  Boia 
Markovicht  Petar  Sva^id,  Lunder,  Adamid,  Matija  Guhec, 
Brother!  Dalmatin*  Trubar»  Shtur»  Stjepan  Konzi]l«  Ivan 
Bud  BogOBav  Ma2uranicfa,  Franjo  Ra2ki,  Avdin  6epulid, 
Lttka  Vnkaloyichy  Janez  Krek,  Milan  Grol,  Vlad.  Fabijan- 
^i£,  DuSan  Madjarevich,  Ivan  Lorkoyich,  Srgjan  Budisav- 
Ijevich,  Vasa  Staji6,  Anton  Korosec,  Ivan  Bona^i,  Ribar 
Ljubomir  Mihailovid,  IVIicic,  Gazzara,  Vid  Gjurgcvic,  Milan 
Cemcrkovich,  Vuk  Primorac,  Stevo  Bogdanovich,  Bogoboj 
Atanackovich,  M.  Bartulica,  Hasan  Rrbac,  Andrija  Rado- 
vid,  Milos  TriAiinac,  etc.;  (3)  the  Patriotic  MTjsticism  of 
Poles,  represented  by  Adam  Mickiewicz,  Andrew  Towianski, 
Julius  Slowacki,  Sigismund  Krasinski,"'  etc.  (At  the  begin- 
ning  the  Polish  movement  had  its  center  outside  of  the 
Auatrian  Empire,  at  Cracow,  which  was  organized  as  an 
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aristocratic  republic  since  1815;  then  the  plots  to  re- 
establish ancient  Poland  were  drawn  up*  In  1831  the 
Austrian  goyemment  sent  an  armj  of  occupation  into 
Cracowy  then  evaeaated  it.  These  conspiracies  were,  how- 
ever, directed  less  against  Austrian  province  of  Galicia  than 
against  the  Prussian  and  Russian  possession  in  Poland.) 

Russian  Slavophilism,  especially  that  which  is  represented 
by  Khomyakov**  (who  had  wound  up  his  European  tour 
by  a  visit  to  the  Slavic  provinces  outside  of  Russia,  and  had 
entered  into  pcrsoiial  relations  with  tlie  principal  loa(]i  rs 
of  the  national  propaganda  there)  gave  a  big  idea  wiiich 
was  seized  upon  with  eagerness  by  the  Czechs  arifl  other 
Austro-IIungarian  Slavs,  who  by  a  Pan-Slavistic  organiza- 
tion hoped  to  prevent  their  being  absorbed  by  the  German 
and  Hungarian  races.  The  Czech  Pan-Slavic  movement  was 
set  on  foot  at  Prague  and  was  mainly  literary.  Czecho- 
slovak patriots  began  to  study  Slavic  antiquities  and  labored 
to  build  up  a  Slavic  Federation  in  every  dimension.  Since 
the  downfall  of  the  Csech  nation  (in  1620) ,  German  had 
become  the  language,  not  only  of  government,  but  of  the 
university,  and  of  all  educated  societies,  tlie  only  language 
of  literature,  and  science.  Czech  tongue  was  regarded  as 
a  patois  fit  only  for  the  peasantry  and  the  illiterate.  In 
1819,  a  number  of  Czech  j)atrlots  found  in  a  convent  a 
manuscript  containing  Czech  national  anthems  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  Czech  scliolars  began  then  to  work  on 
the  revival  of  national  pride,  reminding  the  Czechs  of  the 
literature  they  had  possessed.  (That  the  German  influence 
was  great  in  other  Slavic  tribes  is  shown  for  example  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  Kroatian  poet,  Peter  Prcradovich,  like 
Yuri  or  George  Fcdkovich  and  other  Slavs,  began  writing 
poetry  in  German  language^  till  he  was  turned  into  more 
natural  paths  by  some  patriotic  friends.)  ^  Russia,  owing 
to  its  predominant  position  in  European  affairs  under  Tzar 
Nicholas  the  First  (1825-1855),  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
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protector  of  the  scattered  Slavic  people  living  under  foreign 
yoke.  The  Poles  of  Fniasia  resisted  GrennanisatioDy'^  Serbs» 
Croats,  Slovenes,  Slovaks  and  Csecfas  asserted  their  rights 
against  their  Austro^Hungaiian  masters;  and  the  still  less 
fortunate  Slavs  of  Turkey  gladly  swelled  the  chorus.  The 
most  important  effort  put  forth  toward  the  realization  of  a 
political  union  of  the  Slavs  was  in  1848,^*^  when,  stimulated 
by  the  riv:il  effort  at  union  of  the  German  nations  and  espe- 
cially by  the  summons  of  Bohemia  to  send  her  full  contingent 
to  the  German  parliament,  the  Czechs  meet  at  Prague  and 
dcmnnd  autonomy  (March)  ;  but  the  meeting  is  broken,  find 
the  city  surrenders  to  the  military  force  (June).  The  Slavic 
clubs  summoned  a  congress  on  the  institution  of  the  empire. 
This  first  great  Pan-Slavic  Congress  met  at  Prague,  Bohemia* 
on  June  2,  1848,  attended  by  Slavs  from  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  SerbUit  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dahnatia,  and  Poland. 
These  various  Slavic  nations  represented  were  classified  in 
three  groups:  the  first,  consisting  of  the  Bohemians  (Czechs), 
Moravians,  SHesians,  and  Slovaks  or  Western  Slavs;  the 
Poles  and  Ruthenians  forming  the  Eastern  Slavs;  the  Slo- 
venes, Croats,  Serbs  and  Dalmatians,  the  Southern  division. 
Each  of  these  divisions  chose  16  members,  who  formed  a 
committee,  with  Palaclcy  at  their  head,  who  dri  w  up  a  plan 
of  confederation  and  alliance  among  the  various  nationali- 
ties of  the  Empire.  Pnlarky  opened  this  famous  confess; 
340  members,  of  whom  2S1  were  Czechs,  took  part  in  it. 
Speeches  in  praise  of  the  Slav  race  were  made  in  various 
Slavic  languages,  in  Russian  by  Bakunin,  in  Polish  by  Lie- 
helt,  and  in  Serbian  by  Zach;  thej  were  hardly  understood. 
The  proceedings  of  the  congress,  however,  which  bad  to  be 
conducted  in  German,  as  the  only  means  of  communication, 
could  not  be  brought  to  a  formal  conclusion,  and  the  congress 
was  interrupted  by  the  well^-known  Slavic  insurrection,  lead- 
ing to  a  bloody  conflict  with  the  Austrian  troops  under  Count 
Windischgraetz,  and  the  severe  persecution  of  various  mem- 
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bers  of  the  confess.  The  Czechs  detected  the  head  of  the 
armj  in  Bohemia,  Windischgraetz,  as  an  aristocrat  and 
absolutiBt;  a  mass  meeting  agreed  to  ask  authorities  at 
Vienna  to  recall  him,  then  the  Czech  militia  at  Prague  made 
a  riot  before  his  house;  they  shot  through  the  wimlows,  and 
killed  the  prince's  infe  (June  Ift),  There  was  fighting  in  the 
streets  of  Prague.  Prince  Windischgraetz  first  withdrew  on 
the  request  of  the  government  of  Vienna,  then  returned,  bom- 
barded the  city  and  put  down  the  Czech  revolt  (June  17). 
(The  Czechs  who  had  so  many  grounds  of  complaint  against 
the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  felt  for  it  no  blind  liutml.  Against 
the  tendencies,  Pan-Gennan,  far  more  than  ]il>erftl,  of  tlie 
Frankfurt  Parliament,  the  Czechs  felt  that  An^hia  was,  in 
a  certain  sense,  the  condition  of  their  existence.  Hence 
Palacky's  famous  words:  "If  Austria  did  not  exist,  it  would 
have  to  be  invented.") 

In  1849  a  Russian  army  of  80,000  men  under  Genera! 
Paskovich  was  sent  to  aid  of  Austria  against  the  Magyars,** 
and  assisted  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolution.  Tzar 
Nicholas  the  First  did  it  because  he  hated  revolutionary 
movement  of  1848-49*  His  Minister,  Count  Uvarov,  pro- 
claimed the  reactionary  triad:  (1)  Church  Orthodoxy,  (2) 
Ahioktihm,  and  (3)  NaUonaliti/,  as  the  doctrine  against  the 
spreading  of  any  progressive  movement.  The  j^owin^  domi- 
nance of  Kiissia  caused  the  Poles  to  withdraw  their  hearty 
support,  and  even  the  Czechs  began  to  fear  that  Poland, 
under  Russian  rruidance,  looked  like  a  selfish  i^m-luissi-m.*' 
Bolicima  waa  rewarded  as  Croatia  was  for  havin|J^  iielped 
the  iiapsburgs  against  Hungary.  Austria  refused  to  be 
regenerated  by  honest  federation.  Even  her  reverses  did 
not  convert  her.  After  1859,  came  the  centralizinir  con- 
stitution of  1861,  in  which  the  electoral  system  is  skillfully 
contrived  to  crush  the  Slavs.  •  Since  1860  Prague  has  ex- 
erted direct  influence  on  Austro-Hungarian  politics,  both 
northern  and  southern  Slavs  tending  toward  united  action 
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in  opposition  to.  the  Germans  and  Magyars.    The  opening 

of  the  Austrian  provincial  diets  and  central  Rcichsrath  in 
1861  was  productive  of  new  Pan-Slavic  manifestations. 
(Schmeling  becomes  the  head  of  a  centralizing  cabinet  in 
Austria,  and  the  Council  is  changed  into  a  central  Parlia- 
ment. BohfTnia  refuses  to  send  deputies.  The  red  con- 
stitution is  restored  to  Hungary,  but  the  Diet  is  dissolved 
for  demanding  full  autonomy.) 

In  May  of  1867  a  great  Slavic  Congress  was  held  at 
Moscow.  There  were  no  Poles  at  this  second  congress,  and 
no  doubt,  the  weakness  of  the  Slavophile  movement  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  attempt  to  bring  the  Poles  has  failed.  The 
Russians  were  always  interested  in  Czechs  and  the  Balkan 
Slavs.  A  comparative  silence  in  regard  to  the  Polish  prob- 
lem was  mainly  due  to  the  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. Representative  is  the  teaching  of  Ivan  Aksakov, 
who  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  Polish  people  as  a  sep- 
arate Slavic  nation,  believes  in  their  union  with  the  Russian 
people,  supports  the  princi])le  of  nationality,  denying  the 
historical  right  and  the  ri^dit  of  conquest.  Another  Russian 
Slavophile,  Danilevsky,  shows  that  Russia  with  other  Slavic 
nations  form  a  separate  type  of  civilization*  He  does  not 
believe  in  the  universal  mission  of  Russia,  nor  in  the  unity 
of  mankind,  and  does  not  want  assimilation  of  Poland,  but 
her  membership  in  the  Federation  of  the  Slavic  tribes.  Dr. 
Semen  Rapoport»  in  bis  article  on  The  Rtusian  SlavophUee 
and  the  Poluh  QueMtian  (PolUh  Review.  I,  1917»  141-52) 
Ihmks  that  the  present  Polish  question  is  purely  political, 
having  lost  its  morale  racial,  and  Slavic  aspects.  This  atti- 
tude is  fairly  expressed  in  the  German  press  beginning  in 
1846  up  to  tlie  recent  Austro-Gernian  propaganda  for  "inde- 
pendent" Poland  and  Ukraine.  Such  an  attitude  is  not  cham- 
pioned by  the  leading  Polish  thinkers  in  the  past  and  present 
(See;  L.  Mickiezpicz,  Adam  Mickiewicz  and  the  Polish  Drs- 
tiny,  in:  Polish  Review^  I,  1911 , 13^-4iO;  Die  Verschworung 
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des  Panslavlsmus  und  dcr  polnische  Aufstand,  Leipzig, 
184*6;  Russland  am  Scheidewege:  Bcitrage  zur  Kcimtniss 
des  SlavophilenthumB  und  zur  Beurtdlung  seiner  Politik, 
Leipsigy  1859;  Die  SUnden  Russlands  gegen  die  Katholische 
Kirche  oder  die  Geschichte  des  alien  Polen,  Mainz,  1874i,  IV 
+  24S;  La  FologDe  devant  FEurope  Catholique,  Paris, 
1868.)  On  account  of  the  fact  that  some  Polish  politicians 
preach  openly  the  doctrine  that  the  Poles  are  a  distinct 
nationality,  th.'it  Polarid  must  bo  an  iuilcpcndcnt  state,  hav- 
ing no  connection  \s  il  li  other  Slavs  and  their  Slavic  lYdera- 
tion,  and  that  Catholic  Church  is  the  spiritual  principle  of 
Polonism, — Russian  Slavophiles  worked  with  other  Slavs 
only.  Russia  found  a  most  receptive  field  for  the  propaganda 
in  Bulgaria,  Serbia  and  Macedonia,^^  Yes,  it  was  largely  as 
the  natural  champion  of  the  oppressed  Slavs  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  that  Russia  declared  war  on  Turkey,  in  1877f 
and  the  politics  of  this  peninsula  since  then  have  been  in- 
fluenced to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  ambitions  of  the 
Pan-Slavists.  Russia  became  now  more  pronouncedly  the 
protector  of  all  Eastern  Orthodox  Christians — ^Serbs,  Bui* 
garians,  Greeks  and  Rumanians.  The  Austrian  Slays  felt 
themselves  put  into  the  background  by  the  re-constitution 
of  the  Austro-IIunguiiaii  ^lonurchy  in  1867,  which  R"ave 
so  much  power  to  the  Magyars  who  are  numerically  nuich 
smaller  than  the  Slavic  element  in  Austria-Hungary.*'  The 
spirit  of  this  Austro-IIungarian  < omj  i  omise,  as  regards  the 
Slavs,  is  expressed  in  Boust's  brutal  threat:  **Put  them  up 
against  the  wall."  Palacky,  the  historian  of  the  Czechs, 
mourned  the  establishment  of  the  Magyars  in  Europe  in  the 
following  words:  ^Slavdom  never  received  a  more  fatal 
blow.  .  •  .  The  Magyar  by  driving  a  wedge  into  the  heart 
of  the  State  destroyed  it  and  therewith  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Slavs.''  The  spirit  which  still  animates  the  Magyar  inter- 
ests is  the  same  as  that  proclaimed  by  Ldjos  Kossuth,  who 
was  only  a  liberal  when  direct  Magyar  interests  were  at 
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uUikiif  when  he  said :  1  know  no  Kroatian  nationalit j/  "  And 
80  Austria  has  used  the  Germans  to  keep  down  the  Czechs^ 
the  Magyars  to  keep  ddwn  the  Rumanians  and  the  Serho- 
Gfoatians,  the  Poles  to  oppose  the  Ruthenians,  the  Italians 
to  keep  down  the  Serbo-Groatians  of  Dahnatia  and  Istria. 
The  Austrian  prime-minister,  Beust,  is  said  to  have  re> 
marked  to  the  Hungarian  ministry:  *'Take  care  of  jour 
barbarians,  we  will  take  care  of  ours." 

Since  1867  there  has  Incn  no  Slavic  con£Tr(  ss  on  a  large 
scale,  but  rapprochements  txhvtpn  tlic  c]iti\Tent  sections 
of  the  Slavic  race  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time.  The 
most  vital  of  the  bonds  forged  in  behalf  of  Pan-Slavism  be- 
fore the  European  War  is  that  which  united  the  Young  Slavs 
through  the  medium  of  the  Slavic  athletic  societies  (called 
the  ^oAro2t,  ^'falcons'*),  which  are  also  patriotic,  being  formed 
•11  over  the  Slavic  countries  which  they  unite  in  a  friendly 
rivafry.  (There  is  a  national  Sokol  Union  which  includes 
associations  all  over  Europe  and  even  among  the  American 
SkvB.)  We  may  add  here»  that  in  May,  1908,  a  deputation 
of  the  Slavic  members  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrat  paid  a  cere- 
monial visit  to  the  Russian  Duma  at  Petrograd,  and  in  this 
neo-Slaznc  demonstration  M.  Dmowski,  leader  of  the  Polish 
party  in  the  Duma,  too^c  part.  In  1909,  however,  the  situa- 
tion was  changed,  a  result  due  to  the  growing  anti-Polish 
feeling  in  the  Duma,  and,  more  especially,  to  Uie  annexation 
populated  by  the  two  Serbian  provinces^  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina.'^ This  event  caused  the  most  excitement  in  Russia; 
the  crown  prince  of  Serbia,  who  arrived  in  Petrograd  on 
Dec.  asthy  1908,  to  ask  for  the  armed  assistance  of  Tzar 
Nicholas  the  Second,  was  received  with  greatest  enthusiasm 
by  all  classes  of  the  people;  and  though  armed  intervention 
was  impossible*  Isvolsky  took  the  lead  in  the  abortive  de- 
mand for  a  European  Conference.  Pan-GSermans  rejoiced  in 
the  belief  that  nco-Slavic  dreams  are  now  replaced  by  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  consolidate  tlie  Russian  Empire  on  a  purely 
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Russian  bn.sis,  but  thcj  forgot  to  state  that  the  Hassian  Slavs 
fonn  the  bulk  of  the  Slavic  race  and  that  there  is  no  Slav- 
dom without  the  Russians — ^in  historical*  political^  social, 
scientific*  artistic,  and  literary  sense.  All  thinking  Slavic 
minds  are  convinced  of  this,  beginning  with  the  first  Serbo- 
Kroatian  Pan-Slavist,  Juraj  (George)  Krizanich»  up  to  the 
latest  panslavic  lecture  given  this  year  at  London  by  the 
well-known  Czech,  Thomas  6.  Masaryk.  The  spirit  of  all 
of  thorn  is  tliis:  With  Russia — everything;  icithout  Rtutta 
nothiiiij  for  Slavdom.  The  grand  {icmocratic  Free  Slazic 
Federation  under  t^io  liu.^si.iii  liegemonj  will  realize  the  Doc- 
trine of  Moscow;  all  (Slavic  streams  must  meet  in  a  great 
Slavic  Sea  in  order  to  crush  the  German  Imperialism  and 
save  Humanity  from  bloody  wars.  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Buda- 
pest are  misrepresenting  the  true  spirit  of  this  Slavic  Fed- 
eration. Their  parrot-cry  statement,  that  Pan-Slavism 
degenerated  into  Russian  nationalism*  and  that  South-Slav- 
dom is  a  selfish  pro-policy  of  Russian  Serbia, — ^is  a  mere 
political  trick  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  to  keep 
the  Slavic  provinces  in  longer  slavery.  The  following  sig- 
nificant words  of  Count  Muravycv  give  a  fine  picture  of  it 
and  a  stirrinir  proi^hecy:  **I  believe  that  Russia  has  a 
civilizing  mission  such  as  no  other  people  in  the  world,  not 
only  in  Asia,  hut  also  in  Europe.  .  ,  .  We  Russians  bear 
upon  our  slioulders  the  new  fi^;  we  come  to  relieve  the 
tired  men."  Priiut  Gorehakov  once  said:  **Lfl  Russie  ne 
boude  pax;  elle  se  rescueille.** 

The  realization  of  Slavdom  lies  primarily,  if  not  only,  on 
I' e  Russian  Slavic  people  "^vlio  number  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  millions  of  souls.  The  great  ideal  of  Slavdom  ia  dear 
to  all  non-Russian  Slavs,  but  it  is  most  faithfully  accepted 
and  propagated  by  the  Serbs^  who  since  the  great  European 
war  began,  are  willing  to  abandon  their  exclusive  SthijOt 
Serbia  or  Serbian  State  and  work  for  a  broader  ideal  among 
the  South-Slavs,  for  the  Sauih-Slavic  State^  Yugodamja  or 
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Jugoslavija  (South-SlavdoTn,  the  State  of  the  South-Slavic 
pcoplu).  Both  Serbian  King  and  Serbian  ptuple  arc  willing 
to  fight  and  really  are  fighting  for  the  Yugo-SUii'la  whicli 
will  at  the  bcjoinning  include  Serbs  from  Serbia  and  Moiitc- 
nc'crro,  find  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  from  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy.  No  doubt,  in  due  time,  Bulgarians 
will  join  this  South-Slavic  State.^^  This  modern  national 
regeneration  of  the  South-Slavs  is  nothing  new.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  Illyrian  movementy  both  Kroats  and  Slo- 
venes have  been  inspired  bj  the  ideas  of  their  great  Kings 
Zvonimir  and  Sanio»  and  still  more  by  the  idea  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Illjria»  which  inchided  the  whole  of  the 
Balkan  pemnsula.  The  Serbian  thinkers  and  poets  of 
Ragnsa  in  Dahnatia,  to  whom  Napoleon  the  First  owed  his 
idea  of  a  united  lUyria  whose  genius  (France),  one  hundred 
years  ago,  created  the  province  of  Ulyria  (later  called  *'of 
the  Littoral"),  the  first  South-Slavic  State  on  the  Adriatic. 
Unfortunately  it  lasted  only  a  few  years  (1809-1817).  The 
spirit  of  that  unification  started  again  in  1836  under  the 
name  of  lUyrism;  it  began  with  a  small  group  of  patriots 
and  poets  (their  names  are  already  indicated),  who  founded 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  published  patriotic  books  and 
poemSy  and  roused  the  national  enthusiasm  of  the  Serbs, 
Kroats  and  Slovenes  to  the  hi^est  pitch.  Austro-Hungar- 
ian  government  tried  sharplj  to  repress  this  movement  and 
for  the  first  time  found  itself  confronted  by  n  united  nation 
bent  on  going  its  own  waj«  However,  in  1848  the  name  of 
Sljrism  was  prohibited  bj  an  Imperial  Edict.  But  even 
under  the  spur  of  such  persecution  the  South-Slavs  did  not 
lose  their  national  Slavic  continuity.  '  Mons.  Fran9oi8 
Rachki,  the  well-known  Kroatian  historian  and  politician. 
Bishop  Juraj  Strossmayer,  Tadija  Siuichiklas,  the  author 
of  the  first  systematically  compiled  history  of  Krontia  and 
many  otlier  KroaLs,  Serbs,  and  Slovenes  arc  for  the  great 
national  wi&h  of  these  Slavic  people,  i.  e.,  unii&catiou  in  every 
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dimension*   Smichiklas  writea  (in  1888)  thus: 

**T!ie  Serbs  and  Kroats  are  one  nation.  The  best  and 
foremost  sons  of  our  nation  bow  their  heads  before  this 
highest  principle;  but  the  idea  of  nationality  can  only  be 
realized  by  national  union.'' 

In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  South-Slavic  Acadany 
in  Zagreb  (Agram,  Kroatia),  in  18G7,  the  gnat  liistorian 
Francois  Rachki  ^Racki,  Racki^  Ratschki)  utteml  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

**Sorbs  aiul  Kroats  I  In  the  soventh  century  we  penetrated 
into  Cliristian  Kurope.  From  the  first  we  founded  a  free 
and  independent  state,  whereas  Cssarism  and  feudalism 
ruled  everywhere  else.  We  were  the  first  to  place  the  rela- 
tions between  church  and  Christians,  although  we  intro- 
duced our  national  tongue  which  ruled  supreme  in  our  whole 
public  life  as  it  did  in  our  Church,  whereas  other  nations  com- 
piled their  laws  in  degraded  Latin*  We  built  up  a  homo- 
geneous literature,  the  mental  heritage  of  both  branches  of 
tiie  nation  and  founded  upon  the  identity  of  our  language.** 

Vladimir  Zagorski,  in  his  Frtm^oU  Raeki  et  la  Kenaisttance 
Scientipqn-e  et  Politique  dc  la  Croatie,  1876-1894  (i'un£>, 
iy01>),  quotLs  Hacki  as  follows: 

"If  the  Balkan  reniiisula  had  been  granted  tlu?  centuries  of 
comparative  peace  necessary  to  tla  development  of  state 
society,  the  racial  differences  would  have  been  gradually 
obliterated  in  one  national  community,  which  would  have 
proved  strong  enough  to  constitute  an  independent  State  to 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Seas.  The  principal  reason  why 
the  South-Slavs  have  not  taken  that  place  in  history  to  which 
they  are  entitled  both  by  their  numbers  and  their  geographi- 
cal position,  is  that  they  never  succeeded  in  creating  their 
own  body  politic. — The  treaty  between  Hungary  and  Kroatia 
in  the  twelfth  century  not  only  interrupted  the  growth  of 
the  Kroatian  state,  but  postponed  the  development  of  South- 
Slavic  unity  for  centuries.   Every  thinking  man  mubt  admit 
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that  Soutb-eastern  Europe  owes  its  present  aspect  bj  whidi 
it  is  a  menace  to  civilization^  only  to  the  absence  of  a  strong 
Sottth-Slayic  State,  which  would  have  prevented  the  Turks 
from  establishing  themselm  in  Europe. — ^Hungarian  policy 
has  always  aimed  at  undermining  Krctetian  independence,  so 
that  Hungary  might  reach  the  sea  aerot*  Kroatia,  just  as  in 
former  tiiiKs^ — tliis  was  written  in  1860 — Hungary  sought  to 
dominate  Bosnia,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  llumania,  so  that 
she  might  carry  her  power  as  far  as  the  Balkan  Mountains 
and  the  Lower  Danube.  The  idea  of  South-Slavic  unity, 
no  matter  whether  it  appeared  in  Kroatia,  Serbia,  or  Bosnia, 
never  had  a  more  determined  or  ruthless  enemy  than  Hun* 
gary.  We  see  ip  South-Slavic  solidarity  the  strongest  guar- 
antee for  our  national  euteoce ;  but,  ri^^tly  or  wrongly,  the 
Magyars  see  in  it  the  grave  of  their  own  nationality.  We 
look  upon  the  liberation  of  the  East  as  a  primary  condition 
for  a  better  national  future,  whereas  the  Magyars  look  upon 
it  as  the  beginning  of  their  downfaB  or  at  least  as  the  end 
of  their  claims  to  supremacy,  ^e  Kroats  can  honestly  say 
to  the  Serbs :  *We  do  not  aim  at  supremacy,  because  there 
can  be  no  question  bLtwccn  two  branches  of  tlie  same  nation. 
Wliatcver  you  may  achieve,  we  will  gladly  acknowledge  it 
and  join  hands  with  you.  You  are  masters  of  the  Drina. 
May  God  blt.ss  your  stamlards  wlien  you  cross  the  river.'** 

One  of  the  modern  students  of  the  Soutli-Siavic  People, 
Dr.  £:  W.  Scton- Watson,  says  ri^tiy:  ^nly  a  radical 
solution  of  the  Southern  Slav  question  can  assure  perma- 
nent peace  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Without  Southern  Slar 
unity  there  can  be  no  serious  barrier  to  those  designs  of 
Pan-German  hegemony  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  whidi  prompted  William  Ilnd  and  his  advisers  to  un- 
chain a  world-war.*'  Gladstone  wisely  advised — ^Balkan 
to  the  Balkan  Peoples.'*  In  the  days  of  the  Italian  national 
renaissance,  Paccifico  Valusi  acknowledged  most  heartHy 
the  muiicutiou  uf  the  South-Slavs.   In  1871  he  said:  **Thc. 
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South-Slavic  Uniflcation  is  already  Bolemnly  afBrmed." 
Yes,  history  showB  that  the  South-Slavs  never  seized  upon 

the  land  of  other  nations,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were 
constantly  robbed  of  their  own.  It  is  ri^^htly  pointed  out  by  a 
Serbo-Croatian,  Thomas  F,  Mack  (in  ids  article  on  SoiLth- 
ecutern  and  Central  Knropean  Question)  that  "to  say  that 
Jugoslavia  will  be  democratic  is  merely  to  state  the  con* 
elusion  inevitable  from  the  history  of  t\\fi  South-Slavs.  De- 
mocracy has  been  their  ideal  from  the  dawn  of  the  race. 
That  dawn  was  around  the  Fourth  Century  when  they  set- 
tled in  the  territories  which  they  have  occupied  for  the  last 
fourteen  hundred  yean.  The  dream  of  a  united  people  did 
not  come  at  firsts  and  they  established  separate  states: 
Slovenes  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Centuries,  Croatia  in 
the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  centuries;  Serbia  in  the  Tenth  to 
Fourteenth  centuries  and  Bosnia  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Tour- 
tecnth  Centuries.  The  battles  for  liberty  and  against  op- 
pres.sioii  began  at  once  and  never  ceased.  Teutons,  Huns, 
Tartars,  Venotinns  and  Turks  successively  rolled  against 
them  in  niiglity  waves;  and  now  again  it  is  the  Teuton  that 
comes  to  attempt  conquest  and  obhteration.  There  in  the 
Balkans  the  South  Slavs  knew  no  rest  from  battle  and  night 
alarm*  Little  time  did  they  get  to  develop  the  arts  of 
peace*  Their  lands  were  the  battleground  of  the  world.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  they  turned  back  the  Tartars  and  the 
Huns  who  strove  to  drive  through  to  the  South ;  when  the 
mighty  Doges  of  Venetia  sought  to  obtain  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  Adriatic  it  was  the  South  Slav  who  stopped  them ; 
and  when  the  Tui  k  tried  to  overrun  Central  Kurope  and  the 
Christian  world  the  South  Slav  beat  him  back.  Their  wars 
were  not  wars  of  conquest.  They  did  not  fight  to  extend 
dominion  over  others  of  rtlien  race.  They  did  not  m\c 
battle  to  gratify  the  greed  of  dynasty  or  king.  They  fought 
always  and  solely  for  freedom^  for  the  right  to  live  as  they 
pleased*   But  this  sturdy  spirit  cost  them  dear. 
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**For  through  all  the  centuries  of  battle  against  the  invad- 
mg  hordes  coming  from  all  sides  against  them,  the  Jugoslavs 
dreir  closer  together  and  a  dream  of  a  great  united  state 
greir  more  and  more  in  all  men's  minds  until  at  last  the 
actual  plan  for  bringing  it  about  was  under  way.  The 
South  Slavs  were  to  join  together  with  their  center  in  Bos- 
nia. Then  the  greatest  Turkish  invasion  came.  On  and  on 
rolled  the  forces  of  the  Turk  in  a  mightj  tide.  The  little 
nations  fought  valiaiitly  but  alone  they  could  not  stop  him. 

**With  an  eye  ever  to  the  main  chance,  Austria  now 
stepped  forward,  and,  staring  ruin  in  the  face,  the  South 
Slavs  accepted  hor  oily  proffer  to  aid.  It  spelled  disaster. 
For  what  the  Turk  did  not  aoquire»  the  Hapsburg  seized. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  Slavic  veakness,  Austria  succeeded 
little  bj  little  in  incorporating  the  Slavic  lands.  Her  last 
stay  in  this  direction  before  she  launched  the  Great  War 
to  seize  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  was  to  appropriate  Herze- 
govina. 

**It  is  little  wonJer  that  the  famous  English  war  corres- 
pondent of  Kipling's  novel,  *The  Light  That  FaUrd,'  was 
forever  seeing  war  clouds  in  the  Balkans.  They  have  al- 
ways been  there. 

**And  these  wars  have  always  been  wars  of  principle  like- 
wise. For  that  democracy  which  actuates  the  Balkan  peo- 
ples is  grounded  in  the  very  roots  of  their  being.  They  are 
the  most  democratic  of  all  the  Slavs.  Russia  has  shown  the 
world  lately,  and  is  continuing  to  show  it»  that  the  Slavs 
are  democratic  at  heart.  Yet  Russia  submitted  for  centuries 
to  tyranny  and  class  rule  before  throwing  off  the  yoke. 
Tills  the  South  Slavs  never  did.  They  had  no  tyrants.  They 
have  no  classes.  The  nobility  or  privileged  class  does  not 
exist  cither  in  SLibia  or  Montenegro.  Nor  is  there  any  na- 
tive nobility  elsewhere  among  the  Jugoslavs.  T'he  nobiHty 
of  Bosnia  is  of  Turkish  creation;  the  iii)hlr'>;  of  Croatia  are 
Austrian  and  Magyar,  and  the  lords  of  Daiuiatia  and  Istria 
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are  established  by  the  Venetians.  In  their  struggles,  tlie 
democratic  Jugofilavs  have  resented  these  interlopers  and 
have  tried  to  crush  them.  Their  real  leaders  have  been  men 
from  the  people.  Their  kings  have  been  peasants. 

**Tmie  and  again  this  dream  of  the  united  democratic 
state  has  been  near  to  realization  only  to  be  thwarted  by 
Austria-Huhgaryy  with  Berlin  in  the  background.  Coveting 
the  lands  of  the  Jugoslavs  which  would  give  her  a  pathway 
to  Constantinople  and  the  Empire  of  Asia,  Austria-Hungary 
has  worked  constantly  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  powerful 
and  united  state  that  inevitably  would  halt  her  ambitious 
progress  southeastward.  The  leaders  of  the  Nine  teen  th 
Century — the  Croatian  Bishop  Strossmayer  and  the  Ser- 
bians Prince  Michael  and  Prince  Njegosh — ^who  endeavored 
to  create  a  union  of  the  Juc^oslnvs,  found  Austria  blockin*^ 
them.  And  similar  attempts  in  1905  and  in  1912,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  Balkan  War,  were  blocked  the  same 
way.  Imperialistic  Bulgaria  was  the  instrument  employed 
at  the  last  attempt. 

^Austrian  methods  are  Prussian  methods.  And  one  of 
the  chief  ways  of  operating^  as  the  world  has  come  to  learn, 
is  by  the  spread  within  the  borders  of  the  chosen  victiin,  or 
propaganda.  In  this  way  Austria  sought  to  break  down 
the  democracy  of  Serbia  which  threatened  to  swing  the  Aus- 
trian Slavs  into  a  wave  of  disaffection  which  could  not  be 
stemmed.  Hor  busy  agents  wormed  their  way  into  the  poli- 
tics of  Serbia  but  with  the  assassination  of  Alexander  Obrcno- 
vich  in  1903  the  Austrian  propaganda  received  its  death 
blow.  King  Peter  who  took  the  throne  was  a  pronounced 
democrat,  and  all  the  work  of  the  Austrophile  went  for 
naught.  And  simultaneously  open  revolt  broke  out  in  Cro- 
tia,  Dalmatia  and  the  Slovenian  lands."  (This  article  ap- 
peared in  MwMey's  Magazine,  under  the  title,  The  Smifhem 
Slavf — Their  Hope  of  Liberty  and  Union,  Sept.,  1917»  pp.. 
617-621.) 
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Unification  of  all  South-Slavs  is  the  most  natural  example 
of  the  unification  of  the  Western  Slavs  (PoleS)  Cxechs  and 
Slovaks),  which  will  in  turn  form  the  long-cherished  Slavic 
Confederation,  the  only  natural,  sure  Confederatiott,  the 
only  safe  wa^^  in  solution  of  the  Slavic  political  problemy 
which  is  the  corner-stone  of  a  United  States  of  Europe. 

Slavic  enemies  or  those  who  are  ignorant  of  real  facts 
about  the  Slavs,  claim  that  Pan-Slavisni  mtans  scUish  Rus- 
sianism.  Professor  Masar^yk  points  out  very  clearly  that  it 
is  not  so.  In  his  recent  lecture  (publislicd  in  La  Nation 
Tcheque^  Paris,  1916)  he  says  Uiat  there  is  no  fear  of  Pan- 
Russian  ism  which  is  felt  by  some  nations.   He  says: 

**Up  to  the  present  time  Russia  has  not  under  her  power 
more  than  a  part  of  that  Slavic  race,  the  different  branches 
of  which  are  so  energetically  claiming  their  national  independ- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  Germany  holds  two  Slavic  na- 
tions under  a  very  real  yoke  and  Austro*Hungary  oppresses 
four.  The  last  mentioned  Slavic  nations,  therefore,  have 
Pan-Slavic  aspirations  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  States, 
and  Havlichek  used  to  describe  these  aspirations  as  ^ttle 
Fan-Slavism.*  In  Hungary  the  accusation  of  Pan-Slavism 
is  sufficient  to  condemn  a  man  for  high  treason.  Lately 
wari)ini!;s  against  the  Uussian  peril  liuve  increased  at  Bt  rlin 
also,  and  Bethmann-Holhvt  jr  spoke  of  the  Pan-Slavic  danger 
in  the  same  tone  as  the  Viennese  papers. 

"Tho  other  nntions  do  not  fear  the  Slavic  danger — at 
least,  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Germans  and  the  Mag- 
yars. 

^The  error  of  this  anti-Russian  policy  of  the  West  arose 
from  the  fact  that  no  account  was  taken  of  the  other  Slavic 
peoples,  whom  politicians  regard  as  too  insignificant  to  have 
My  place  in  great  world  politics — ^those  famous,  world  poU- 
tii^  imposing  only  in  name! 

''The  smaller  Slavic  peoples,  as  may  be  readfly  under- 
stood, sec  a  powerful  protector  in  mighty  Russia. '  It  could 
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not  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  thej  are  continually  being 
menact  (1  hy  the  Germans,  the  Magyars  and  the  Turks ;  and 
the  otht  r  n;reat  Powers  (h'splay  no  interest  in  them.  I  ^viIl 
go  furtiier  and  be  so  bold  as  to  declare  that  it  is  the  Western 
nations  themselves  who  are  responsible  for  the  so-called  Pan- 
Russianism,  either  by  directly  threatening  the  Slavs  of  Cen* 
tral  or  Southern  Europe  or  by  abandoning  them  helplessly 
to  tlie  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  hegemony. 

^'For  those  reasons  political  Fan-Russianism,  Fan-Slavic 
centralization,  as  the  Germans  and  the  Magyars  describe  it 
for  US)  Slavs*  has  never  formed  part  of  our  Slavic  pro- 
gramme.*' 

No  doubty  the  Latins  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  made 
their  contributions  to  our  common  civilization.   The  Slavs, 

however,  have  yet  to  make  their  full  contribution  to  the  gt»n- 
eral  store  uf  liic  world's  intellectual  and  political  capital.^* 

Conobwiofi 

To  conclude.  The  great  Slavic  race  is  a  live  stock  of 
the  Indo-European  family  consisting  of  three  main  groups 
• — the  Western,  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Slavs.  The  first 
group  Includes  the  Poles,  Czechs,  Lusatian  Serbs;  and  the 
second  are  the  Russians  whose  southern  branch  goes  by  the 
name  of  Rushnyaks  or  Ruthenes  in  Galicia,  Bukovina  and 
Hungary;  and  the  third  includes  the  Serbo-Croats>  Slovenes 
and  Bulgarians. 

To-day  almost  all  the  Slav  tribes^  with  the  sole  exception 
of  Russian  Slavs,  are  again  enslaved  by  the  Fan-German- 
Magyar-Turkish  Block.  Even  Bulgaria,  because  in  her  po- 
litical-state stupidity  she  has  suld  her  birtliright  to  Ger- 
many. It  must  be  realized  that  only  at  the  price  of  the 
Slavic  liberation  the  World-Peace  can  be  bought,  for  other- 
wise, Europe  will  be  a  slumberlnir  volcano  which  c;in  burst 
forth  at  any  moment  again,  burying  under  the  melting  lava 
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of  its  paMions  all  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  disturbing  the 
world-peace  to  even  a  greater  degree  than  the  present  great 
Eoropean  war  is  doing.  The  social  and  political  forces  of 
attraction  which  have  marked  the  past  of  the  Slavic  people 
will  be  the  laurel  crown  which  Slavdom  will  bear  on 
entering  the  ranks  of  free  and  self-governing  races.  Tes* 
Slame  Vmiy  is  the  eoniitio  akie  qua  nan  to  make  diplomats 
and  the  nations  of  the  world  cautious  and  make  them  twice 
pause  before  they  commit  the  blunder  of  dividing  any  Slavic 
nation  or  }{k  jiin^r  it  under  foreign  joke.  Here  alst) — HU* 
ioria  mater  studioru/m  est!  .  ,  • 

Slfivs  are  profoundly  convinced  that  only  unity  can  save 
them  from  ruin,  and  unity  of  the  Slavic  peoples  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  Federation  of  the  Slavs^  with  independence  of 
all  these  nations  in  their  internal  affairs.  But  nevertheless 
80  united  the  Slavs  need  the  support  of  a  stronger  nation^ 
and  this  support  can  be  found  onlj  in  the  Union  or  Conr 
federation  of  all  Slavs,  that  is  in  the  Union  of  the  Western 
and  South-Slav  Federation  with  the  Eastern  Slavs,  L  e., 
Bossia.  Therefore,  what  the  Slavs  are  striving  for  is,  in  the 
final  goal,  the  United  States  of  Slaivia  on  the  basis  of  the 
Swiss  Federation  or  the  Federation  of  the  United  States  of 
America,*'  leaving  to  each  Slavic  nation  to  choose  its  own 
form  of  government. 

But  for  the  existence  of  mighty  Russia,  all  the  smaller 
Sla\ic  nationalities  would  have  been  long  ago  annihilated 
by  the  Pan  Gi  i nian  Block.  The  Austrian  and  Balkan  Slavs 
have  felt  this  more  keenly  than  the  Poles.  Therefore,  the 
hope  of  Slavdom  is  in  Russia — ^in  the  Russia  of  the  liuasian 
Nation,  in  the  Russia  of  Moscow  which  is  Slav  to  the  very 
bones.  All  true  Slavs  believe  in  Russia's  future  which  her 
present  gigantic  struggle  must  bring  about.  This  war  must 
be  Russia's  rebirth,  the  regeneration  of  the  Russian  Nation, 
the  Free  Union  of  Slavdom* 

The  place  of  every  Slavic  nation  inside  the  Slavic  family. 
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the  EmpiTe  of  SlaTdom,  mnst  1ie»  Daughter  in  her 
Mother's  House^  a  Mistress  in  Her  Own."  This  is  the  great 
ideal  of  Henen  and  other  eminent  Slavs.  **What  do  wb 
Slavs  desire  P  asks  Professor  Th.  6.  Masaryk«  in  one  of  hia 
lectures  organized  by  the  Institute  of  Slavic  Studies,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  University  of  Paris  (that  delivered  OD 
Feb.  22,  1916),  and  lie  answers:'* 

**We  Slavs  have  always  deiiiandcd,  and  still  demand, 
form  a  moral  ideal  federation,  each  member  of  which  would 
develop  freely  its  own  ^nios  for  the  In  iicfit  of  civllizatiorr 
as  a  whole.  And  for  that  purpose  we  claim  liberty  and  po- 
litical independence.  That  is  why  we  Slavs  seek  the  aid  of 
Russia,  as  the  greatest  and  the  most  powerful  Slavic  nation. 
But  to-day  the  Slavs  also  hope  to  find  support  from  the  Al- 
lies* The  small  Slavic  nations  are  now  passing  through  a 
very  grave  crisis,  a  crisis  which  justifies  our  Slavic  deter- 
mination to  rely  not  only  on  the  Russians,  hut  also  on  the 
French  and  the  English* 

'^Russia,  official  Russia  herself,  has  already  given  war  on 
Turkey  in  order  to  free  the  Bulgarians;  later  and  during 
the  present  war,  she  has  undertaken  the  defence  of  Serbia 
and  Montenegro.  It  is  in  this  war  that  Russia  lias  claimed 
to  the  full  extent  the  position  of  the  Protector  State  of  the 
Slavs. 

*n[Jnder  this  form  of  a  friendly  and  free  alliance  the  dif- 
ferences of  our  Slavic  civilization  and  national  characteris- 
tics can  bo  co-ordinated  so  as  to  benefit  the  whole  of  the 
Slav  world  by  the  forces,  to-day  dispersed,  of  our  different 
Slavic  peoples.  It  is  impossiUe  for  a  Government  office  at 
Petrograd,  still  less  for  one  at  Prague,  to  decide  as  to  the 
municipal  organisation  of  Warsaw,  Belgrade,  Odessa,  Sa- 
markand or  Vladivostok. 

'fTo  sum  up,  Pan-Slavic  centralization  is  not  desirable 
either  from  a  geographical  point  of  view  or  from  the  point 
of  view  of  hi^storical  growth  and  development.  Oppressr'd 
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by  the  Grennans,  we  Slavs  claim  political  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence;  and  it  is  quite  natural  tiiat  sympathies 
of  the  Slavs  should  be  guided  by  lin^iistic  relationship, 
which  facilitates  intellectual  and  even  coiiiriu  rcial  intercourse 
so  much."    (From  La  Nation  Tcheque,  Paris,  1916.) 

These  are  Panslavistic  aspirations.  Are  they  really  not 
just  and  not  beneficial  to  humanity  at  large?  Giuseppe 
Mazzini  claims  they  are.  In  his  Lettere  Slave  he  says: 
*^he  Turkish  and  Austrian  Empires  are  both  irrevocably 
doomed.  Italy  must  try  to  hasten  their  death.  But  the 
lances  which  shall  slay  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Slays. 
.  •  .  The  true  objective  of  Italian  international  life,  her 
most  direct  road  to  future  greatnesSf  lies  in  the  direction  of 
the  most  vital  problem  with  which  Europe  is  to-daj  con- 
fronted— in  fraternity  and  alliance  with  the  Slavs.**  In  his 
PoUtica  Intemazionale  Mazzini  says: 

"The  nations  destined  to  achieve  their  union,  so  that  they 
may  lead  a  healthy  national  existence  and  accomj)lish  Uieir 
task  in  Europe,  are  to-day  unfortunately  dismembered,  di- 
vided, slaves  to  foreign  powers,  oppressed  and  hampered  in 
their  movements  and  le^timate  aspirations." 

Freedom  and  Nattonality  are  the  keys  for  solving  the 
psychological  puzzle  in  Pan-Slavic  aspirations.'^  It  is 
tifjolCLj  said  that  Panslavism  cannot  be  compared  with  Pan- 
Germanism^  for  the  Pan-Germans  appeal  in  vain  to  history; 
the  facts  are  against  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  penetration 
sad  conquest  of  Russia  by  Germany  have  been  going  on  since 
Peter  the  Great's  time.  They  have  been  most  thorou|^y 
and  scientifically  organized  in  our  day.  The  Essen  altru- 
ists are  continuing  a  long  and  strict  tradition.  Hie  eon- 
quest  of  the  Slavic  territory,  the  occupation  of  Russisn  Po- 
land, of  Russia  to  Dvina  and  further,  were  urged  by  many 
German  writers  and  statesmen  of  iiiiportauce.  Nearly  forty 
yt  ars  a£To  P.  de  La^arde  looked  to  the  erection  of  a  Central 
Europe,  when  ''the  Kussians  and  the  South  Slavs  are  cleared 
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from  the  Black  Sea.  •  •  Professor  Friedrich  Namnamiy 
both  in  his  main  work,  Die  Mitteleuropa  (Berlin,  Riemer, 
1915;  English  edition :  Central  Europe^  London,  King  &  Son, 
1916,  or  N.  Y.,  Krit)pf,  11)17},  and  in  his  pamphlet,  Bui' 
garien  und  MUteUnro^a  (iierliD,  liiemer,  1916)  sajs: 

A  defeat  in  the  Jiilk/ms  would  be  not  only  the  defeat  ol  the 
Bulgazs  and  the  Turks^  but  ai^o  that  of  Central  Europe* 

German  colonics  were  planted  on  the  Volga  (in  the  Sara- 
tov department)  a  hundred  and  hfty  years  ago.  On  the 
road  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  border 
to  the  Black  Sea,  in  Poland^  from  the  Baltic  provinces  to 
Petrograd,  the  German  community  spread  and  intrenched 
itself.  Prince  Biilow  openly  says:  **Weak  and  incapable 
nations  must  look  on,  while  foreign  nations  gain  in  number 
and  importance  within  the  borders  of  their  State.'*  Is  it 
right  to  yield  to  the  German  Pia  DeMeria  (Earnest  De- 
sires) and  let  the  Slavic  people  live  under  the  thumb  of  Pm»- 
sianism?  The  Slavic  people  whose  head  is  "bloody  but  un- 
bowcd''  will  never  approve  it.  The  Slavs  arc  peace-loving 
people,  and  believe  in  the  words  Mojcch  versus  Kojech 
(Brain  against  Force),  but  when  thev  talk  on  War  and 
Peace,  they  do  not  use  the  idiom of  Treitschkes,  Billows, 
Bernhardis,  de  Lagardes,  etc.,  but  the  sincere  human  lan- 
guage of  their  son^  August  Cicszkowskl  (a  Polish  philoso- 
pher), who  said  tliis  on  War  and  Peace  in  (published 
in  the  Free  Poland,  vol.  Ill,  June  1, 1917,  p.  19) : 

**Verily,  there  will  be  come  a  time  in  which  it  will  appear 
inconceivable,  how  this  civilization  could  call  itself  a  civili- 
cation,  as  it  failed  to  be  possessed  of  citizenships  among  the 
various  nations  of  the  world* 

**A11  the  treaties  formed  hitherto,  alliances  and  diplomatic 
relations,  have  been  abstractly  legal  engagements,  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  parties  signatory,  but  tlie  ultima  ratio 
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rerum  still  consists  of  bayonet  and  cannon.  Tliere  exists  a 
state  of  law,  but  law  of  the  stronger ! 

'*But  just  as  in  organized  states  private  violences  gave 
waj  to  civil  suits,  which  was  a  great  step  foxward  in  the 
mpeetiTe  states,  just  so  public  violences  of  nations,  that  is* 
warsy  must  be  replaced  by  national  processes  in  the  organ* 
ism  of  a  republic — ^and  that  vill  be  a  decisive  step  forward 
of  civilized  mankind* 

'^And  just  as  the  invention  of  powder  contributed  towaiil 
abolishing  private  violence  by  disposing  of  individual  vio- 
lators, just  so  hopes  of  war  help  to  abolish  war.  Just  as 
powder  and  firearms  ousted  mcdutval  robbers  from  tlicir 
haunts,  just  so  modem  strategic  inventions  deve  lop  warfare 
to  more  and  more  murderous  power,  aboli.^hing  it  tiicreby. 
Just  as  private  warfare,  interi'sified  by  powder,  had  to  stop, 
just  so  public  warfare  through  the  very  force  of  its  will 
must  perish,  and  its  perfection  and  violence  will  ipso  facto 
abolish  and  overcome  it, 

'^Peoples  are  called  to  common  union.  Human  solidarity, 
hitherto  only  subjectively^  ideally  conceived  in  thought^  will 
take  on  flesh  and  objectively  will  take  its  place  in  the  public 
relations  of  the  world.  A  regeneration  of  peoples  will  re- 
suit  in  a  world  Republic  of  peoples  who  ^11  not  fight  for  in^ 
flucnce,  prestifre  or  supremacy,  but  will  co-operate  and  help 
one  another,  like  tlie  various  members  in  a  healthy  orp^anism." 

In  that  siiise  Pan-Slavism  is  only  a  step  towards  the 
speedy  realization  of  a  United  States  of  the  World,  for 
**Free  men  are  hrethren*\  a  motto  which  wc  find  repeated  in 
President  Wilson's  speech  to  the  Senate,  "All  free  men  are 
brothers."  Yes,  it  is  the  blessing  accorded  this  Slavic  gen- 
eration to  have  been  chosen  to  fulfil — completely  or  par- 
tially, makes  no  difference — ^the  prophecy  of  the  great  vis- 
ionary Polish  poet,  Sigismund  Erasinski  (in  his  P»alm$  of 
the  Future) J  who  prayed  tlirce-quarters  of  a  century  ago: 
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Now  that  Thy  judgment  is  thundering  in  Heaven, 
Over  two  thousand  years  elapsed^ 
Let  08,  O  Lord,  Ihrmigh  holy  deeds. 

In  the  midflt  of  that  j  udgement,  oundra  from  Ihe  dead  arise. 

Let  us  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  words  of  the  Rus- 
sian poet  Der^aTin : 

O  God  unite  all  the  Slav9 
Far  the  «aike  of  ikeir  gforg^ 


^  .d  by  Googl 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

2XPI.ANATION  OF  SIiAVIC  CHAKACTBE 

HOW  to  explain  the  nature  or  the  character  of  the  Slav? 
What  does  science  of  psychology  say  of  this  quaettio 
vejeataf  Is  it  due  to  inheritance  or  environment  or  both? 
Victor  Cousiny  the  famous  French  savant,  says,  ^Tell  me  the 
geography  of  a  country  and  I  will  tell  you  its  future."  An- 
other Frenchman*  Pascal*  says  that  ^rivers  are  walking 
roads,**  and  by  that  road,  the  Dnieper,  Christianity  entered 
Russia.  Lord  Bacon,  too,  believes  in  the  great  influence  of 
environment  when  lit  says,  "There  are  three  things  which 
make  a  nation  great  and  prosperous:  a  fertile  soil,  busy 
workshops  and  easy  ronveyance  for  men  and  jsfoods  from 
place  to  place."  The  Slavic  nature  is,  no  doubt,  due  both  to 
his  inherent  psychophysical  traits  and  to  the  bigness  and 
variety  of  his  environment,  which  is  either  physical  (geo- 
graphical region  of  living,  topographical  peculiarities,  cli- 
mate, etc.)  or  mental;  this  might  be  due  (1)  to  unconscious 
or  subconscious  mind  which  correspond  to  the  Zeitgeitt  or 
herd  instinct — ^it  is  from  this  mental  environment  that  fash- 
ions, customs,  conventions  and  other  ethnic  compositions 
have  their  rise,  and  (H)  to  the  vivid  awaking  consciousness 
of  indiridual  or  collective  body  of  a  nation.  But  to  what 
degree  we  do  not  know  exactly,  for  we  have  not  yet  the  re- 
quired scientifically  collected  data  for  the  study  of  the 
Slavs ;  and  besides  a  new  theory  is  gaining  ground,  viz.,  that 
environment  is  a  a  indirect  inheritance. 

Let  us  take  only  one  group  of  the  Slavs,  the  Russians. 
No  doubt,  the  immense  size  of  Russia  produces  an  element 
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of  a  certain  comfortable  largeness  of  mental  vision  in  Rus- 
sian character.  It  is  said  that  for  example  Slavic  nu  lancholy 
and  humility  are  partly  caused  by  the  climate  and  the  bound- 
less, vast  steppes  from  which  hordes  of  wild  Tartars  (so- 
called  Nogai),^  are  constantly  threatening,  and  the  forest, 
round  about  which  are  full  of  wild  beasts  and  of  subjugated 
Tartar  tribes  (the  so-called  Cheremissians)*  vbo  are  con- 
stantly rising  in  rebellion  These  steppes  and  forests  seem 
to  indicate  the  insignificance  of  man.  Brandes  points  out 
a  peculiarity  of  these  steppes,  namely,  *Hbat  they  continually 
Invite  one  to  go  on  and  on.  Level  as  the  sea  never  is,  it 
evokes  limitless  reveries,  passion  for  wanclorin^  about,  thirst 
for  novelty,  and  the  inclination  to  let  every  idea  be  pursued 
to  its  never-reached  end.  The  uniformity  of  the  country 
Ipves  to  tlie  }{ussian  the  roaming  propensity,  the  contrasts 
of  the  climate  make  a  certain  pliability  necessary  in  the  face 
of  the  great  and  sudden  changes,  which  may  be  the  basis  of 
the  Russian  flexibility  in  intellectual  matters,  and  is  perhaps 
connected  with  the  spasmodic  quality  in  Russian  manners 
and  of  mode  of  life.  •  •  .  As  the  severity  of  the  climate  is 
the  cause  of  certain  national  qualities  •  .  •  so  it  seems  to 
be  tbe  connecting  link  between  the  extraordimiry  uniforndty 
of  nature  and  the  melancholy  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
Russian  disposition*  The  Russian  is  melancholy, — ^yet  not 
splenetic  in  solitude,  Hke  the  Englishman.  It  is  this  which 
easily  glides  into  sectarian  mysticism.*' 

The  liussian  who  inh  ibits  the  great  ph^ins  of  European 
Russia  reflects,  no  doubt,  in  his  psychology  the  geographic 
and  climatic  environment  in  which  he  livps — a  certain  apathy, 
plasticity  and  pacific  quality  are  cliaractcristic  of  their  na- 
ture; they  are  long  suffering  and  forgiving,  much  rather 
bearing  wrong  than  inflicting  it ;  being  mystically  inclined^ 
they  are  rather  non-political  and  communistic. 

The  nature  of  environment  in  which  the  hulk  of  Slavic 
peoplfK  lives  is  much  poorer*  and  the  conditions  for  living  are 
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much  harder*  than  the  nature  and  conditions  in  which  other 
nations  live.  On  the  confines  of  Asia,  in  the  pardied  Er- 
fjtdz  steppes,  under  the  latitude  of  Central  Russia,  the  mer- 
cury congeals  and  remains  congealed  for  several  days  (in 

winter,  the  swamp  is  frozen  over;  the  cold  reaches  the  neigh- 
borhood of — 60°  Fahr.,  and  the  blasts  from  Siboria  pile  up 
mountains  of  snow,  which  almost  bury  the  whole  town), 
while  in  July  the  thermometer  may  burst  in  the  sun.  The 
cold  is  so  intense  in  the  Siberian  forest  region  that  now  and 
then  a  tree  splits  open,  making  a  noise  like  the  report  of  a 
pistoL  It  is  so  cold  that  the  warmth  from  the  body  of  the 
bird,  as  it  rises  from  the  gFOund»  often  leaves  behind  a  streak 
of  steam.  Characterized  by  a  sudden  change  from  extreme 
heat  to  extreme  cold,  and  by  a  low  average  temperature,  the 
eastern  half  of  Europe  is  called  upon  to  work  much  harder 
than  other  European  nations  for  its  daily  bread  and  warm 
dothing.  Accordingly  the  expenses  of  a  poor  Slav  are  much 
greater  than  those  of  a  poor  man  in  Western  Europe. 

The  dreamy,  docile  temperament  of  the  Slav  and  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  engendered  by  centuries  of  oppression  all  com- 
bined to  make  the  Russian  an  easy  victim  of  tj  ranny.  In  the 
early  middle  ages  the  country  suffered  from  horrible  inva- 
sions of  Mongols  and  Tartars.  Then  Russia,  under  a  succes- 
sion of  powerful  and  often  tyrannical  rulers,  slowly  struggled 
out  of  a  state  of  anarchy.  Then  we  must  remember  that 
Mongolian  blood  as  a  result  of  the  early  invasions  is  very 
widdy  infused  in  the  Russian  people.  The  Mongolian  raoe» 
however,  is  well-known  to  show  a  strong  tendency  to  cruelty^ 
while  the  Slavs  are  generally  gentle,  dreamy  and  submissive. 
Quite  apart  from  the  many  alien  races  and  peoples  on  the 
frontier  there  are  three  main  groups  among  the  Russians 
themselves,  differing— lat  least  in  degree — ^from  one  another 
,  not  only  in  dialects,  habits  and  disposition,  but  physically 
also!  One  of  Targenyev's  charactt^rs,  the  gigantic  Kar* 
Iqv,  thus  defined  the  mei^  oC  his  race:  '^We  are  all  bom  with 
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light  hair^  briUiant  eyes,  and  pale  faces ;  for  we  have  sprung 
up  uibder  the  snow.*'  But  the  Great  Russians  (numbering 
about  80»000,000)  are  mainly  blonde^  with  chestnut  or  au- 
burn hair»  ll|^t  complexion  and  Uue-colored  eyes,  and  Tig- 
orous,  with  broad  shoulders  and  bull  necksy  often  sometimes 
clumsy,  and  with  a  strong  tendency  to  corpulency.  The 
Small  Russians  (numbering  about  20,000,000),  on  the  other 
hand,  though  possessing  the  head  type  of  the  eastern  Slav, 
are  predominantly  dark,  even  swarthy,  with  brown  eyes  and 
dark  brown  hair. 

A  further  difference  appears  in  their  stature  or  body 
height,  for  the  Small  Russians,  despite  their  name,  are  big, 
and  slender,  considerably  taller  on  the  average  than  their 
brothers,  the  Great  Russians.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
easy  to  find,  unless  the  greater  stature  of  the  Small  Russians 
is  but  another  reflection  of  the  influence  of  physical  environ- 
ment* The  Small  Russians  occupy  the  best  land  of  Russia, 
the  vast  grazing  steppes  of  the  south  and  the  fertile  soil  of 
the  black  earth  belt  in  the  ''Black  Earth**  district  or  Little 
Rusda  proper,  and  in  the  Ukraine,  which  includes  the  prov- 
inces of  Baev,  Poltara,  Kharkov,  and  T^hernigov  (the 
Russians  have  an  expression,  chernoziom^  "the  black  earth" 
or  •*mould,'*  meaning  by  it  the  broad  aiici  dcvp  belt  of  fertile 
soil,  humuSy  which  extends  from  Podolia  to  Kazan  and  even 
across  the  Ural  Mountains  into  Siberia;  the  wonderful  fer- 
tility of  this  soil  is  ascribed  to  the  slow  decay  of  the  grass 
of  the  steppes,  which  has  been  going  on  for  centuries),  and 
the  consequent  better  nourishment  extending  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  together  with  some  admixture  of  old  Polish 
stock,  is,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  their  larger  stature.  The 
land  of  the  White  Russians  (their  name  is  probably  derived 
from  the  white  color  of  their  clothing;  they  occupy  the  prov- 
inces of  Minsk,  Mohilev,  Vilna,  Vitelsk,  and  Grodno;  they 
number  about  six  millions)  is  heavily  wooded  and  in  parts 
marshy,  the  soil,  like  that  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  being 
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poor  and  onproductive.  As  his  8ofl  is  not  ver j  fertfle,  and 

the  agricultural  facilities  are  limited,  and  as  the  White 
Russian  is  not  sufficiently  industrious  or  persevering  to  im- 
prove it  by  rational  farming — these  people  are  more  apathe- 
tic than  elsewhere  in  Russia,  less  inclined  to  adopt  ideas  with 
enthusiasm,  nervous  and  excitable  only  when  menaced  b}^  a 
dearth  of  food;  they  arc  the  poorest  and  least  advanced  of 
the  three  Russian  stocks.  (The  Kosaks  or  Cossacks  are  not 
a  distinct  stock*  but  are  descended  from  the  refugees  and 
outlaws  that  occupied  frontier  districts  between  the  settled 
tBd  the  nomadic  tribes ;  they  were  afterward  organized  as  a 
fronties  mifitia  as  a  light  cayalry;  they  are  found  in  the 
vallej  of  the  Don,  in  the  Urals,  and  in  Siberia.) 

But  it  is  not  merely  physically  that  the  Small  Russians 
diflcT  from  the  Great  and  White  llussians.  They  diiler 
from  them  quite  as  much  in  language,  in  music,  in  disposition 
and  habits  of  life.^  The  nature  of  the  Great  Russian  has 
hcen  influenced  not  only  by  a  long  history  of  subjugation 
to  feudal  despotism,  but  also  by  the  gloomy  forests,  the  un- 
responsive soil  and  the  rigorous  climate,  and  especially  by 
the  enforced  inactivity  of  long  winters.  It  is  rightly  said 
that  he  is  melancholy  and  resenred,  clinging  absolutely  to 
his  traditions,  and  full  of  sacrificing  devotion  to  Tzar, 
Church,  and  feudal  superior.  He  is  easily  disciplined,  and 
so  makes  an  excellent  soldier,  but  he  has  rather  little  ca- 
pacity of  independent  thinking  or  of  initiatiye.  The  average 
Great  Russian  is  thus  the  mainstay  of  puliiical  and  economic 
ill"  rtia  arul  reaction.  The  language  spoken  by  the  three 
groups,  though  basically  the  same,  diifers  so  niurh  that  some- 
times they  cannot  undt  rstand  each  other.  One  may  be  quite 
conversant  with  Muscovite  and  yet  be  bnable  to  understand 
the  Russian  of  the  Ukraine.  Indeed,  on  the  border  territory 
between  Great  and  Little  Russia  villages  are  found  where 
the  two  peoples  have  lived  side  by  side  for  generations  with* 
out  nuzing  and  without  understanding  each  other's  speech. 
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In  Gfeat  Russia  the  national  ballads  celebrate  eonrage,  dar* 
ing  and  glory,  but  in  Little  Russia  the  songs  reflect  the 
kindness  of  nature, — ^they  are  about  the  grass,  the  trees,  the 

stars  and  man's  communion  willi  them.  And  then,  the  Small 
Russians  are  more  mellow  and  open  hearted,  the  sun  of  the 
southland  has  made  them  kind,  hospiial  Ji  ,  and  emotional. 
The  Small  Russians  are  musical,  hicfhly  i ma t^i native  and  po- 
etical, fond  of  pleasure,  games  and  dancing — like  Serbs.  To 
the  SnuiU  Russians  Russia  owes  most  of  her  music;  her 
poetry  and  her  folk-song.  The  Ukrainian  peasants  are  intd- 
ligenty  witty^  with  pretty  marked  racial  traits  distinguishing 
them-^£  course  in  degree  only— -from  the  Great  Russians. 
The  dialect  of  the  Ukraine  people  is  soft  and  highly  expret- 
siye^  possessing  a  rich  literature  of  its  own*  Thdr  folk-songs 
and  folk-music  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  tiie  world 
and  the  liovelist  Gogol  and  the  poet  Shevchenko  occupy  lead- 
ing positions  in  Slavic  literature.  As  long  as  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Ukrainians  fought  to  establish  a  demo- 
cratic republic,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  they  have 
played  an  important  rule  in  the  Russian  Revolution  and  have 
supplied  a  great  number  of  recruits  to  liberal  tendencies  in 
Russia.  Prof.  Tucich  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the 
psychophysical  nature  in  the  Great  Russian.  He  says,  that 
between  the  ^^eztremes  of  Northern  and  Southern  Russia,  the 
Great  Russian  stands  out  like  a  beacon  or  an  indestructible 
landmark.  He  represents  the  purest  type  of  the  Russian 
people,  the  children  of  'matyushka  Moskva.*  Whatever 
Russia  has  produced  in  the  way  of  true  greatness  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  has  its  cradle  in  Great  Russia,  and  has 
been  nur.scfl  at  the  breast  of  Mother  Moskva.  This  truly 
Russian  peoi)k  inhabit  the  liiJL,'^e  northern  central  tracts  of 
Russia  (including  the  north-eastern  part  of  thr  "Black 
Earth"  region,  and  also  territory  in  eastern  and  south- 
eastern Russia  from  which  they,  have  driven  the  Tartars)* 
and  the  governments  of  Moskva  an4  Novgorod  are  their 
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particular  home.  The  "Russian  faith  owes  its  beauty,  the 
Russian  ideal  its  purity  to  this  people,  and  to  the  race  they 
have  given  the  All-Slav  Ideal.  And  they  are  the  only  llus- 
sian  people  whose  soul  has  two  faces,  an  outer  and  an  ixmer 
one*  The  Russian  sculptor  Tsukov  has  symbolized  them  in 
a  figure  resembling  a  sunflower.  It  is  as  well  to  know 
that  the  Great  Russian  cannot  live  without  sunflower-seeds. 
He  calls  them  'podsolnushki.'  Everything  is  smothered  in 
^podsolnushkiy'  shells — streets,  floors  of  rooms  and  railwaj 
caxriagesy  even  the  comers  in  the  churches.  Every  Great 
Russian  numdies  'podsolnushki.*  It  has  an  outer  shell  and 
a  kernel.  In  Russia  the  sunflower  is  queen  of  the  flowers^ 
and  as  the  sunflower  is  among  tlie  llowers  so  is  the  Great 
Russian  among  tlie  Russian  peoples.  He  is  tlic  true  *tsarski- 
ya  Rus.'  The  Tzar  is  the  sun,  the  heart  of  the  realm,  and  the 
Muscovite  people  are  the  'podsolnushki.'  Each  individual 
is  only  one  anion  rr  many,  a  particle,  a  seed  for  the  propaga- 
tion and  gloritication  of  liis  own  race.  Probably  the  Great 
Russian  has  no  equal  in  the  world  as  regards  idyllic  simplic- 
ity. Not  because  he  munches  ^podsolnushki,'  crosses  himself 
in  tram-cars  when  passing  a  church,  goes  about  in  big  boots 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  drinks  vodka,  wine  and  beer 
without  regard  to  time  or  season,  but  because  he  is  a  true 
yeoman  soul.  He  is  quite  indifferent  to  all  that  does  not  in- 
terest him  ])ersonal]y.  The  surface  of  his  soul  is  as  hard 
and  impervious  as  the  shell  of  the  sunflower  seed.  His  face 
vrears  an  imperturbable,  changeless  expression.  To  reach  the 
Itemel  of  his  human  soul  one  has  to  discard  every  formality, 
thrust  aside  every  obstucli',  and  bite  into  it  as  if  it  were  a 
sunflower  seed.  If  you  abuse  hitu  rouutlly  and  *have  it  out' 
with  him,  he  suddenly  ahows  himself  in  his  tnie  colors,  the 
best  and  kindliest  of  souls;  but  if  you  hjindlc  him  with  kid 
gloves  yon  will  never  get  a  ^hmpse  of  his  inner  nature.  As 
an  acquaintance  the  charm  of  the  Great  Russian  consists 
chiefly  in  his  sudden  transition  from  sharp  resistance  to  an 
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unexpected  txhibilion  of  gentle,  unaffected  loveliness.  The 
Great  Russian  has  a  strong  natural  talent  for  philosophy, 
but,  motH|i|j()rlcallj  speaking,  his  philosophy  is  as  vegetarian 
as  liis  cookiiiir  has  largely  remained  to  this  day.  There  is  a 
scent  of  dried  herbs,  now-mown  hay,  and  southern-wood 
about  it;  it  recalls  dark  forests  where  the  sunlight,  piercing 
the  rifts  between  the  tree-tops,  shines  with  golden  blue,  un- 
earthly spIendor^ — a  ray  of  the  light  Divine.  His  philosophy 
is  innocent  of  blood  like  the  saints  of  the  old  ikons. 

^'This  Great  Russian  people  is  the  flower  of  Russia*  the 
Sanflower»  whose  golden  i»etal8  point  the  waj  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  whole  Russian  nation.'' 

The  Russian  folk-songs  also  are  products  of  enviroiiment. 
The  quality  of  their  tunes  and  rhythm  are  all  deeply  affected 
by  climate  and  natural  surroundings.  Thus  the  songs  of  the 
Great  Russian  differ  from  the  folk-songs  of  the  Little  Rus- 
sian. The  former  are  more  melanchuly  ,  tliey  reflect  the  en- 
vironment of  the  north,  whereas  the  songs  of  the  Ukraine, 
the  Crimea,  and  of  the  Caucasus  are  quite  different.  It  is 
rather  unfortunate  in  this  respect  that  the  Uussian  Einj)irc 
has  been  so  often  alluded  to  as  the  Empire  of  the  North,  for 
Russia  is  also  an  empire  of  the  South  and  of  the  North,  and 
in  classifying  her  native  ballads  one  must  not  forget  Russia's 
more  pleasant  climates  that  have  produced  a  laughing  people 
and  their  laughing  songs. 

Baring  also  points  out  the  importance  of  **the  question 
of  dimate"  in  the  study  of  Slavic  nature,  for  the  physical 
surface  of  Russia  is  an  uniform  and  monotonous  plain,  di- 
vided into  slowly  yisrying  belts  of  vegetation  and  consisting 
of  a  gradually  varying  soiL  Yes»  Russia  is  a  continental 
country,  divorced  from  the  sea,  and  possessing  a  climate  of 
fierce  extremes:  a  hot,  dry  summer,  and  a  severe,  prolonged 
winter,  a  brief  and  tumultuous  autumn  and  a  still  briefer 
spring.  In  other  words,  the  climate  of  Russia  is  contintjntal 
and  the  variation  between  the  summer  and  winter  tempera- 


tares  is  great.  So,  for  instance,  the  mean  January  temperar 
ture  at  r^Ioscow  is  54°  lower  than  that  of  July-  The  snow 
lies  for  many  months  over  a  large  part  of  the  vast  Uussian 
territory.  The  annual  rainfall  in  northern  and  central  Rus- 
sia is  moderate,  being  from  20  to  84  inches.  As  one  goes 
south  the  rainfall  decreases  rapidly,  averaging  from  8  to  12 
inches,  and  in  the  extreme  south  there  is  very  httle  precipita- 
tion in  the  fall  and  winter,  so  that  the  period  of  vegetation 
is  too  short  to  permit  the  growth  of  trees.  Thus  we  find  the 
foresti  of  northern  Russia  contrasted  with  the  steppes  of 
Boutfaeni  Russia,  and  this  contrast  makes  itself  felt  in  everj 
department  of  economie.and  national  life  of  the  Russians. 
The  forest  districts  begin  at  the  Arctic  cirdCf  where  the  trees 
are  coniferous.  The  mixed  forest  region  covers  central  and 
western  Russia  as  far  south  as  the  Black  Sea.  So  the  uni- 
formity of  the  surface  and  the  intensity  of  the  Russian 
climate  are  both  of  them  features  of  great  importance  in  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Baring  says : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  Russian  cli- 
mate on  the  Great  Russians  is  twofold  and  produces  two  con- 
tradictory results.  It  leads  them,  firstly,  to  battle  with  the 
hostile  forces  of  nature,  for  battle  with  them  he  must,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  order  to  live,  and  consequently  the  struggle 
develops  in  him  qualities  of  tenacity,  energy,  and  strength, 
and  seciMidly,  it  leads  him  to  bow  down  and  submit  to  the 
overwhelming  and  insuperable  forces  of  nature,  against 
which  all  struggle  is  hopeless.  Thus  it  is  that  he  develops 
qualities  of  patience^  resignation,  and  weakness.  This  again 
Aceonnts  for  that  mixture  in  the  Russian  which  more  than 
all  things  puzzles  the  Western  European,  namely,  the  blend 
of  roughness  and  good  nature,  of  kindness  and  brutal  in- 
sensibility. The  very  fact  that  he  has  Ixcn  hardened  by  liis 
struggle  for  existence  under  seimrate  conditions  hns  taught 
the  Russian  to  sympathize  with  the  sorrows  and  suiierings 
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of  his  fellow  creatures.  Hence  liis  kindness,  his  sympathy 
with  the  afflicted,  the  di  solate,  and  the  oppressed,  which 
strikes  everybody  who  has  come  into  close  contact  ^ith  the 
Russian  people.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  face  of  obstnclos, 
not  a  natural  hardness,  but  the  stoicism  which  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  struggle  that  taught  him»  gets  the  upper  hand. 
And  he  applies  to  an  adversary,  an  enemy*  or  to  any  person 
who  has  been  found  guilty  of  transgressing  his  code  of  laws, 
a  brutal  treatment}  with  the  same  inflexibility  with  which 
he  would  be  ready  to  undergo  it»  should  he  be  found  guilty  of 
an  offence  calling  for  a  similar  punishment.  Hence  the  calm 
with  which  a  Russian  peasant  will  inflict  a  tremendous  beat- 
ings—even to  death,  if  it  be  deemed  neoessary-^n  a  horse- 
stealer, which  equals  the  stoicism  with  which  he  would  un- 
(ki  f^o  tlie  beating  had  lie  )»  en  detected  in  tlie  crime  and 
coiidenincd  to  the  same  punishment.  This  insensibility,  this 
desperate  stoicism,  has  made  people  open  their  eyes  when 
writers,  speaking  from  personal  ex|3erience,  have  affirmed 
tliat  the  Russian  peasant  is  essentially  humane,  and  more 
humane  than  other  Europeans  of  the  same  class.  Examples 
of  brutality,  whether  in  real  life  or  in  fiction,  naturally 
strike  the  imagination  and  stick  in  the  mind  more  easily 
than  'little  unremembered  acts  of  kindness  and  love,'  whose 
very  point  is  that  they  are  unremembered.''  * 

K.  Waliszewski  similarly  explains  the  Russian  melancbolic 
nature.  He  says: 

''Nature  and  history  have  alike  dealt  hardly  with  this 
people.  A  severe  climate,  an  ungrateful  soil,  an  unattractive 
landscape,  poverty,  serfdom,  the  Byzantine  yoke,  the  au- 
tocratic regime,  have  all  coiiibiiied  to  make  up  a  troubled  ex- 
istence, a  rugged  fatherland,  a  home  devoid  of  charm.  For 
a  lengthening  period,  the  only  remedy  the  Russian  could 
discover  against  these  many  enemies  was  that  he  found  in  his 
glass — intoxication.  The  primitive  bards  have  lovingly  sung 
the  praises  of  this  arch-consoler.  The  poets  who  have  sac> 
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ceeded  them — their  superiors  in  inspiration  and  culture — 
have  soiirrht  some  other  expedient^  and  have  discovered  none 
—save  death. 

*^''et  the  nation  endowed  with  this  ungrateful  country^ 
this  inhospitable  home,  has  loved  both  with  a  tenderness 
which  I  do  not  fear  to  call  unexampled — so  8trong»  so  paa*- 
noaatey  so  jealous,  so  deToted  does  it  appear  to  me.  Per- 
haps this  is  becansei  in  order  to  love  what  has  so  little  that 
tt  lovable  about  it  the  Russian  has  been  constrained  to  ideal- 
ise the  object  of  his  love,  to  re-create  it,  as  it  were,  by  faith 
snd  imagination ;  and  he  thus  succeeded  in  converting  his  love 
into  a  rdigion,  a  worship,  a  fanaticism. 

"The  natural  literature,  like  the  popular  poetrj,  is  sat- 
urated with  tliis  principle." 

B.  Pares,  in  his  Russia  arid  Reform  (N.  Y.,  Dutton,  1907, 
576)  gives  the  following  explanation  of  them: 

There  were  always  the  greatest  possibilities  in  the  rivers  of 
Russia.  The  chief  of  them  How  eastward  and  southward,  and 
these  were  therefore  the  lines  along  which  Hussiau  history  would 
aaturallj  traveL  In  tiie  Volga  and  the  Rama,  Russia  possessed 
a  dliect  road  to  Siberia^  and  the  lower  Volga  connected  her  with 
Central  Asia.  The  Dny^per  directed  her  towards  Constanti- 
nople. 

A  poor  soil  and  a  hard  climate  meant  a  thin  population — 

plenty  of  land,  but  few  liands  to  work  it.  This  helps  to  explain 
why  estates  crime  to  be  reckoned,  not  by  the  number  of  acres 
but  by  the  number  of  "souls."  Later  the  peasants^  the  real 
property,  came  to  be  fastened  to  the  soil. 

The  Slavs  do  not  seem  adapted  by  nature  for  these  conditions. 
They  are  a  people  of  feeling  and  fancy^  reminding  one  of  the 
KdfcSy  bnt  more  pennanent  in  their  moods,  more  serious  and  earn* 
est  in  them,  and  therefore  less  quick  of  recovery.  Feeling,  by 
iteelf,  seems  a  poor  weapon  to  meet  the  tedious  and  recmving 
difBcolties  of  Russia.  No  Slav  race,  except  one,  has  made  much 
out  of"  its  cTistonec  as  r\  n.ntion,  rmd  thnt  one  !«f  f\  blond.  Russia, 
at  the  beginning  of  its  history,  way  largely  f)r<)pled  by  tribes  of 
more  directly  Asiatic  origin,  stolid  and  pcrscvennp:  Finns;  these 
blended  with  Slavs  to  form  the  Great  Kussians,  wiio  are  at  once 
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the  most  eastem  of  Sim  and  the  most  successfuL  The  little 
Rnsaians  are  more  lively  and  less  stable,  the  White  Russians 
have  less  vigor  and  enterprise.    It  is  the  Great  Russians  who 

have  made  Rnssinn  histor}-;  they  have  been  adapted,  almost 
again.st  nature  and  by  lonp:  h/iliit.  to  the  character  of  the  country 
in  which  they  live,  but  tin  contrast  between  thein  and  it  is  still 
visible  enough.  The  happy  instinctive  character  of  clever  chil- 
dren, so  open,  so  kindly  and  ao  attractive^  still  remain;  but  the 
interludes  of  depresaion  or  idleness  are  longer  than  is  nonnaL 
Yet  of ten«  at  the  very  bottom  of  aU^  persists  the  steadiness  of 
patient  purpose:  only  without  hurry — which  seems  to  be  uselesa 
under  the  prevailing  conditions — and  without  any  captiviviooa 
blaminc:  of  Providence,  which  is  thought  to  be  abstird.  In  Riis- 
sia  one  has  no  right  to  expect  that  everything  should  run  smooth- 
ly (p.  8). 

There  are  certain  instincts  which  run  all  through  Hussian  his- 
tory ;  in  every  country  where  they  exist  together,  they  are  sure  to 
make  a  great  people. 

First,  there  is  the  instinct  of  order.  The  turbulent  Slavs  of 
Lake  lime  knew  what  they  needed.  "Our  land  is  great  and 
rieh,"  they  said  to  the  Varanger  chiefs,  "but  order  there  is  none; 
come  and  rule  over  us.**  So  began  the  Russian  Empire,  a  thou- 
sand years  a  pro,  and  so  over  and  over  again  since  then  Russia 
has  invited  education  from  abroad — now  from  Constantinople, 
now  from  Italy  and  Germany,  now  from  Holland  and  Enp:land, 
now  from  France,  but  always  from  what  was  from  her  the  West 
Her  relations  with  the  West  were  always  cotiousiy  twofold. 
The  doors  were  either  locked  fast  against  attack  or  thrown  wide 
open  for  instruction  (p.  4). 

The  second  great  instinct  is  faith  in  Christianity  and  cham* 
pionship  of  it.  Russia  became  Christian  by  the  <dioice  of  her 
prince,  Vladimir  (p.  5). 

The  third  great  principle  of  Russian  history  is  the  life  and 
labor  of  the  Russian  people.  Here  again  there  are  long  halts 
in  front  of  stubborn  difficulties — difficulties  so  great,  that  all  the 
first  vigorous  attempts  to  turn  the  flank  of  them  prove  futile.  .  .  . 
The  position,  the  character  of  the  country  imposed  this  solidarity 
on  the  Bussian  people;  they  were  always  surrounded  by  great 
common  dangers;  a  Russian  could  not  sink,  so  to  speak,  into  liie 
interest  of  private  life,  after  the  manner  of  the  Germans,  and 
content  himself  with  f)s<;iirinp^,  but  Rmitcd  and  detailed  effort 
his  own  personal  well-being  (p.  6). 
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What  makes  the  story  of  Russia  so  fascinating  is  thia — ^that, 

taken  as  a  whole,  she  has  always  only  just  a  little  more  than 
equal  to  her  immense  difficulties.  It  was  the  constant  versatile 
inexhaustible  vitality  of  the  people^  always  fresh  iu  fancy,  but 
always  broken  to  patience,  that  made  success  possible.  It  is  this 
varied  map  of  humor,  good-hearted  patience  and  quaint  resource 
whicb  has  given  the  body  to  Rnasian  history  (p.  7). 

Russia  has  always  with  her  the  long  and  painful  responsibility 
of  heing  on  the  frontier  between  Enrope  and  Asia.  But  then, 
too,  she  always  had  her  own  strong  national  existence,  her 
family  instinct  of  unity,  her  loyalty  to  her  Church,  of  which  she 
became  the  champion.  The  East  had  imposed  on  her  npcessity 
of  a  national  dictatorship;  but  was  already  breaking  u})  before 
her  persistency.  But,  if  she  was  to  teach  the  East,  she  was  also 
bound  to  learn  from  the  West.  This  was  the  more  difficult  task 
of  the  hoar  (p.  15). 

Or  let  us  turn  to  the  people  of  another  Slavic  land: 
Poland,  From  the  geographical  point  of  view  it  is  an  or* 
ganic  unity,  a  single  indivisible  whole.  It  belongs  neither  to 

the  Russian  conglomeration  nor  to  the  central  European 
state  as  planned  by  the  rrussians.  The  frecdom-Ioving  na- 
ture of  the  Polish  people  eoinlnned  with  the  effective  influ- 
ence of  the  physical  condition  of  tlu  Polish  territory  was  the 
formation  of  the  first  union  of  states — a  union  of  the  free 
with  the  free,  the  equal  xcith  the  equal,  as  reads  tlie  official 
document  of  the  union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

Professor  W.  Nalkowski  claims  that  the  Polish  history 
and  Polish  national  character  arc  an  outcome  of  geograpliical 
conditions.  In  his  pamphlet,  PoUmd  as  a  Geographical  Eiv- 
t^y  (translated  from  Polish  and  published  by  the  PoImH 
information  Committee,  London,  Allen  &  Unwin,  1917),  Nal- 
kowski lays  emphasis  on  what  Professor  Herbertson  calls 
the  genku  loci,  interpreting  geography  in  terms  of  national 
psychology.  This  gefme  loci  Nalkowski  sees  in  the  transi- 
tional character  of  Poland.  As  Poland  lies  between  other 
recpons,  it  has  characteristics  intermediate  between  them. 
Tu  c^uote  him: 
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'Toland  is  a  country  which  repments  an  open  door  be* 
tween  Western  and  Eastern  Europe — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
imssage-land}  like  the  Dsungaria.  It  is  a  country  in  which 
the  characteristics  of  Western  Europe  gradually  mingle  with 
those  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  in  Poland  that  we  find  the 
western  or  eastern  boundarks*  where  they  meet,  strugi^e^ 
and  combine.   The  result  of  this  admixture  is  not  mechani- 
cal, but  so  to  speak,  physiological.    It  is  the  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  these  different  infiiiLnccs  which  gives  a  distinct  color 
to  all  life,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  history 
and  geography.  .  .  .  The  position  of  Poland  is  precisely  a 
central  one.  It  lies  in  the  center,  between  the  most  northerly 
and  most  southerly  points  of  Europe,  midway  between  the 
North  Cipc  and  Crete  and  nearly  midway  between  the  west- 
erly point  of  Ireland  and  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  Ural 
Mountains.  As  regards  Ireland  and  the  Urals,  it  lies,  not 
exactly  in  the  middle,  but  a  Kttle  nearer  the  west.  This 
central  position  of  Poland  in  Europe  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  cartographer,  Hammer,  proposed  for  the  map 
of  I'.urope  to  take  a  globe  sector  with  a  central  point  of 
Warsaw.  .  .  ,  The  Poles  settled  on  the  gangway  between 
the  west  and  east  of  Knrope,  became  geographically  selected 
as  the  middlemen  of  civihzation.    Grographical  conditions 
imposed  on  them  the  task  of  receiving  the  civilization  of  the 
West  and  passing  it  on  to  the  East.  But  this  task  the  Poles 
managed  to  perform  only  in  part,  and  then  fell  into  erring 
ways,  because  the  same  geographical  conditions  made  them 
the  bulwark  of  civilized  Christian  Europe  against  the  in- 
cursions from  the  south-east  of  the  Moslem  barbarians  of 
Asia.  Constant  conflicts  with  the  unbelievers  evolved  in  the 
Poles,    Catholics   as    they  were,    fundamental  qualities 
recalling  the  Spaniards :  chivalry,  ambition,  and  religious- 
ness; wars  mth  the  'infidels'  were  wars  of  'the  Lord' — ^i.  e.,  of 
God — and  the  warriors  bore  the  name  of  *the  faithful.'  *Re- 
ligioQ  brought  about  their  docility  to  Rome,  chivalry,  the 
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preponderance  of  the  warrior  class  or  nobility,  and  contempt 
for  other  classes  even  when  they  captured  cannon  with  hands 
black  from  the  plough.  •  .  .'  Fiiiallj»  a  life  full  of  war's 
alarms  has  mach  the  same  results  as  in  volcanic  districts :  a 
certain  carelessness  of  the  morrow,  a  hand-to-mouth  exist- 
ence, frivolity,  disinclination  for  systematic  work.  'The 
Poles,*  declared  Napoleon,  'do  everything  from  enthusiasm, 
snd  nothing  by  system.' 

Professor  £.  Romer  of  the  University  of  Lemherg  also 
demonstrated  the  influence  of  the  physiography  of  the  coun* 
try  upon  the  historical  developnn  iit .  He  epitomized  his 
views  in  a  short  essay  {^Poland:  the  Land  and  the  State,  in 
the  Geographical  Review,  vol.  IV,  No.  1,  July,  1917) :  "The 
affluents  of  the  Vistula,  more  numerous  from  the  east  than 
is  the  case  with  any  of  the  other  river  systems  to  the  west, 
would  indeed  seem  to  have  assigned  to  Poland  an  eastward 
expansion  on  a  scale  impossible  in  the  west,  where  the  low- 
land belt  is  narrower.  How  different  the  map  of  Europe 
migfat  now  be  had  not  the  Poles  been  a  ]>eople  whose  social 
and  political  institutions  were  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  conquest!  •  •  •  The  boundaries  which  the  various  parti- 
tions of  Poland  have  introduced  into  the  political  map  of 
Europe  have  been  destructive  and  not  constructive.  Rivers 
which  once  pulsated  with  life  have  now  bccoinij  merely  dead 
border  lines.  The  actors  in  the  crime  perpetrated  iiy>nTi  the 
Polish  nation  s(  i)arated  themselves  from  one  aiiuthcr  by 
boundary  lines  that  followed  rivers.  Assuredly  strife  would 
not  be  long  in  breaking  out  again." 

To  ward  off  the  Eist  from  the  West  was  Poland^s  main 
mission  and  she  faithfully  realized  it  at  the  expense  of  her 
intellectual  progress.  M.  Leblond  says  rightly:  '^Poland 
at  all  times  had  to  be  maintained  in  arms  while  others  had 
plenty  of  leisure  for  development — ^through  historic  necessity 
die  remained  well  after  the  Middle  Ages  a  chivalrous  nation 
of  Kni^t-errants  who  so  valiantly  kept  watch  in  the  face 
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of  Eaatem  anti-ChTiBtMii  barbamns  that  she  ooiildy  in  a 
noble  presumption,  command  the  respect  of  Europe,  aa  she 

guarded  the  individualism  of  her  heroic  warriors,"  In  the 
words  of  Mit  liclot:  "When  Europe  chattered  idly,  disputed 
over  Indulgences,  lost  itself  in  subtleties,  these  heroic  guard- 
ians were  protecting  it  with  linces.  In  order  that  the  women 
of  France  and  Germany  iiiii^lit  pe  acefully  spin  their  distaff 
and  their  rncn  study  their  theology,  the  Poles,  keeping  sen- 
try, only  a  step  from  the  barbarians,  were  on  the  watch, 
saber  in  hand.  If  perchance  they  fell  asleep,  their  bodies 
would  remain  at  the  post,  their  heads  would  go  to  the  Turk- 
ish camp.  •  •  .  Euiopey  forgetful,  heedless,  no  more  ap- 
pears to  know  the  supreme  danger  which  threatened  it  in  the 
last  decades  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  from  which  it  was 
saved.  .  •  J* 

Some  Slavic  paradoxes  already  have  been  explained.  A. 
Leroj-Beaofieu  also  explains  the  rapidly  alternating  moods 
and  abrupt  contrasts  and  changes  in  Slavic  nature  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  climate.  He  claims  that  these  sudden  and 
rapid  changes  are  the  reflection  of  the  extremes  of  climate, 
the  loiig  cold  winter,  the  torrid  summer,  and  the  spring  and 
autumn  during  which  one  experiences  often  from  day  to  day 
changes  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold.'*  Baring  adds 
that  this  theory  seems  plausible,  but  one  might  quote  in- 
stances of  other  climates  which  are  equally  mutable  and 
fickle  and  equally  rich  in  abrupt  changes  and  sharply  con- 
trasted extremes,  but  which  fail  to  have  a  similar  effect  on 
the  people  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong.  It  is^ 
therefore^  some  inherent  power  which  is  playing  its  rdle  here. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it»  this  mobility  is  charac- 
teristic, what  is  in  part  the  ^'hallmark'*  of  all  the  Slavs. 
As  a  race  the  Slavic  peoples  were  characterized  by  a  peaceful 
disposition,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  nations  with 
which  they  had  to  contend.  This  reputation  they  owed  also, 
no  doubt,  to  their  agricultural  life,  in  distinction  to  tiie  pas- 
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toral  habits  of  the  Avara»  Huns,  or  Gennans.  (A  veiy  good 
ezplaiiatioii  of  the  South-Slavic  soul  is  just  published  by  a 
Sefbian  UiuTersitj  Professor,  Jovan  Cvijich,  in  his  book 
entitled,  GSographie  humaOne  et  Soeiologie  de  la  PemnauU 

Balkaniqm,  Paris,  Annard  Colin,  1918.  See  especially  the 
chapttr  dealing  with  the  Clcusificatioji  psych'uiuc  d£  Yougo' 
slazfes.  This  book  is  based  on  Professor  Cvijich's  lectures 
delivered  at  Sorbonne  in  1917  and  1918.) 

Physical  conditions  under  wliich  SIa%nc  people,  espicijilly 
Russians,  live  involve  a  greater  percentage  of  mortality  than 
in  other  European  countries.  It  amounts  to  about  d4<  per 
^hfiusand  inhabitants.  This  figure  in  England  amounts  to 
^2,5  per  thousand;  in  France,  31.4;  in  Gennanj»  86*5;  in 
Austria,  dl.8;  in  Italy,  80.25,  etc. 

According  to  the  StaiUtik  dt8  deu4$ehen  Rekhes  (No.  44, 
p.  71),  out  of  100  bom  living,  there  die  during  the  first 
year,  in  European  Russia — 29.6  (and  in  Prussia — 21.2). 
The  relative  figures  of  mortality  seem  to  be  stationary  in 
different  countries — only  the  absolute  figures  of  population 
change.  Levasseur,  in  his  La  population  fran^ais  (v.  Ill, 
chapter  VI),  gives  the  following  table  for  the  changes  in 
relative  population  during  the  nineteenth  century: 


Now 

CoontriM 

PopukllMiia 

1801 

18SI 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

40,000,000 

26,000.0<X) 
25,U(X),U00 
25,000,000 
17,500,000 
16,300,000 
6,000,000 

93,709,000 

38,21  S,<K)3 
49,424,135 
41,284,966 

37,888,152 
17,246,688 

Itulv  

These  figures  are  very  instructive,  for  one  of  the  most 
certain  indices  of  the  potential  strength  of  any  nation  is 
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its  vital  statistics.  The  decrease  of  the  population  is  a  sign 
of  degeneracy.  It  is  rightly  said  that  the  slow  growth  or 
stability  of  tiie  number  of  inhabitants  shows  clearly  that  a 
nation  in  question  is  certain  of  outliving  the  most  potent 
powers  of  destruction,  by  the  simple  force  of  its  quiet 
strength.  The  intensiye  growth  in  numbers  of  a  nation  indi- 
cates the  fact  that  a  desperate  struggle  for  life  is  in  progress 
with  sonic  degree  of  opposition  and  that  this  nation  is 
emerging  as  the  victor  from  battle*  The  Slav  has  no  inten- 
tion of  cniiiinltting  "race-suicide.'* 

Accordint;-  to  A.  Newshuiiue  {TJie  ElcTnents  of  Vital  Sta^ 
tics,  T-ontlon,  So;m<MS(  l)oin  &  Co.,  181)9,  p.  17),  the  popula- 
tion of  Russia  (in  Kurui  f)  was  in  1789 — 25  millions,  in  1815 
^-45  millions,  and  in  1890 — 100.^  millions*  Another  statis- 
tician shows  that  the  popiilation  of  France  increased  by  11 
per  cent  in  the  years  1857-1910;  the  population  of  Germany 
by  75  per  cent;  the  inhabitants  of  European  Russia  by  105 
per  cent,  the  figures  for  the  Polish  territories  showing  the 
same  mcrease. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  in  Russia  only,  ia 
12.01  per  cent  per  year  as  against  1.40  per  cent  in  Germany* 

The  Slavs  are  characterized  by  an  excess  of  males  over  fe- 
males ;  and  in  Germany  up  to  the  age  of  ten,  there  are  more 
boys  than  girls,  but  from  that  point  on  there  is  a  regular 
prog^ression  in  the  excess  of  females.    The  populations  of 

the  Great  Kurojiean  jjowcrs  wtTe  as  follows: 


1 

MUlioxu  of  Boub  in  the  yean  of 

17S9  (Leva.'«sr»ir'9 
Annal<-H  i  !•  J  i-  --i- 
ogmphic  i  s7f  >) 

(iSlSBertillon) 

1880(B«ttfQo^ 

1. 

26 

29.5 

2. 

Great  liritain  and  Ireland 

12 

19 

88.1 

3. 

28 

80 

49.4 

4. 

Austria-HuogBry  

18 

ao 

43.2 

6. 

6 

10 

6. 

Italy  

•  •  *  • 

■  *  «  • 

30. 5 

7. 

25 

46 

100.2 
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The  physical  surface  in  Eastern  Europe  is  doubtless 
coarse  and  poor  in  regard  to  the  imprcssiuns  which  affect  the 
human  soul.  It  is,  therefore,  rt  iii  u  kalili  that  deep  emotion 
could  be  developed  in  the  soul  of  a  people  wiio  live  in  such  a 
swampy  and  monotoiKnis  country,  almost  without  any  of 
those  charms  and  natural  colorings  which  are  so  common  to 
the  rich  countries  of  Europe*  How  could  such  a  uniform 
monotonous  oonntrj  develop  such  a  great  national  Slavic 
soul? 

This  fact  is  a  real  psychological  puzzle.  Thanks  to  its 
geographical  position  hetween  Europe  and  Asia,  thanks  to 
its  historical  situation,  between  a  series  of  anvils  whereon  the 
Byzantine  priest*  the  Tartar  soldier  and  the  German  free* 
lance  have  taken  turns  in  hammering  out  its  genius,  Slavic 
people,  especially  the  Russians,  yoimg  and  old  at  once,  have 
not  yet  found  their  orbit  nor  their  true  balance.  In  the 
past  and  the  recent  times  of  Slavic  life  we  see  a  waste  here 
and  an  extreme  refinement  there.  Some  have  called  it  rotten 
ere  it  was  ripe.  Prematurely  ripe,  indeed,  with  a  distracting 
medley  of  savage  instincts  and  ideal  inspirations,  of  intel- 
lectual riches  and  moral  perjury.  Natura  abhorret  vacuum^ 
for  the  longer  national  infancy,  the  better  national  manhood* 
and  happier  old  age. 

The  outer  nature  of  the  great  European  valley*  giving  to 
its  inhahitants  no  comfort  in  temperature,  no  wind  and 
strong  impression*  has  forced  the  bulk  of  Slavic  people  to 
look  at  its  own  inner  self  to  find  impressions  which  will  uplift 
the  human  souL  I  should  say  that  it  will  not  be  exaggerated 
if  we  state  that  the  Slav  is  characterused  by  Jut  incUnatian 
toward  kmer  obiervaiionf  hmer  analysis,  especially  toward 
moral  introspection.  The  outer  shinings  do  not  very  much 
attract  a  Slav,  lie  is  able  to  live  without  the  comforts  of  an 
En;jlishriian,  without  the  fineries  of  a  Frenchman — he  is  satis- 
fied with  simplicity,  he  does  not  care  for  luxury,  and  above 
all  things  he  likes  a  warm  soul  and  a  sincere  heart.  Even 
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the  educated  Slav  gives  apparently  little  response  to  the 
actual  demands  of  living.  He  is  more  or  less  the  victim  of 
fancy  and  temperamenty  which  sometimes  lead  to  a  despond- 
ent slackness,  sometimes  to  emotional  outbursts.  Here  we 
have  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  Slavic  want  of  organ- 
isationy  Slavic  disorder  and  Slavic  waste  of  time  in  many 
directions.  This  characteristic  finds  expression  especially  in 
the  word  which  is  forever  un  Russian  lips — Nitclievo  ("It 
does  not  matter").  A  cm  ful  observation  of  inttrimiiunal 
galleries  of  paintinjt^s  \sill  iIl^ oluntarilj  disclose  the  pale  col- 
orings of  Russian  paintings  {for  instance,  the  paintings  of 
Verestchagin),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  psychological 
insight  is  found  in  the  works  of  Slavic  master-writers  (Ler- 
montoVy  Turgenyev,  Gogol,  Dostoycvski,  Petar  Petrovich- 
NJoqtish,  Lazar  K.  Lazarevich,  Slowacki,  Artzibashev, 
Mickiewicz,  Gundulich,  Tolstoy,  Sienkiewicz,  etc.),  where 
the  deep  psychological  analysis  comes  first,  and  then  the  de- 
scription. Accordingly,  the  Mental  Ctdiure — ^in  contrast 
to  Natural  Culture — ^is  the  most  fundamental  trait  of  the 
Slavic  national  genius.   It  is  a  halnt  of  moral  analysis. 

To  prove  this  great  quality  of  the  Slavic  soul,  we  mifi^t 
use  also  the  statistical  data  or  facts  on  international  sui- 
cides, crimes,  and  felony.  We  have  seen  how  large  a  per- 
centage of  Russian  people  die  in  the  struggle  with  physical 
nature.  The  mortality  due  to  sickness  exceeds  the  death 
cases  of  ail  other  EurdjK  an  nations.  But  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  how  the  same  people  show  an  immense  power  of  moral 
self-preservation  wliich  is  saving  them  from  such  great  evils 
as  suicide  and  crime.  A  comparison  of  suicides  ^  in  different 
European  countries  shows  that  the  Slavs  are  least  affected 
fay  such  an  act»  for  in  a  million  of  inhabitants  there  are:  * 

(Din  Saxony  (1902-0).. 

(2)  "  France  (1'.mk>-4).  . . 

(3)  "  Denmark  (1901-6) 

(4)  *•  Japan  (1905)  

(5)  "  Prunia  (1902-6).. 


324  suicides 
227  " 
227  " 
209  " 
201  " 
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Austria  (1902)   173 

Sweden  (1900-4)   147 

Bavaria  (1902-6)   141 

United  States  (1907)   126 

Bulgaria  (about  1900)   118 

Australasia  (1903)  121 

En«^d  and  Wales  (1900)   100 

Norway  (1901-5)   65 

Scotland  (1905)   65 

Italy  (1901-5)   64 

Ireland  (1906)   34 

European  Russia  (1900)   30 

Portua^  (1906)   23 

Spain  (1803)   21 
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Thus  it  can  be  known  that  each  country  has  a  different 
suicide-rate,  and  that  while  the  rate  for  each  country  may 
fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  yet  it  maintains  practically  the 
same  relative  proportions  to  the  rate  of  other  countries. 
The  following  table  of  Alphonse  BertiUon  {£lemeni9  de 
DSmographUf  Paris,  18909  p«  119)»  ahowmg  the  suicide  for 
rarious  European  countries,  is  a  good  supplement  of  the  just 
quoted  table: 


No. 

CouBtiy 

Fviod  of  OliMnfatlon 

Annual  N'unber  of 
Suicides  in  one  million 
InluibitMit* 

1 

1878-1882 

302 

2 

1880-1882 

251 

3 

1878-1 HS2 

239 

4 

1878-18<s2 

198 

5 

1877-1881 

189 

6 

1878-1882 

180 

7 

1878-1882 

166 

8 

187»-1882 

100 

9 

Sweden  

1S78  1SS2 

92 

10 

Kngland  and  Wales . . 

1878-1882 

75 

11 

1878-1882 

60 

12 

1877-1 SS2 

49 

13 

Iieland..  

1878-1882 

17 

James  J.  O'Dea,  in  his  book,  Suicide  (N.  Y.,  Putnam, 
1881,  p.  199),  gives  the  following  table  for  national  sui- 
cides : 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Nate 


Portugal  

Spain  

Ireland  

Ruttia  

Italy  

Finlaiid  

Scotland  

United  States  

England  and  Wales. 

Norway  

Sweden  

Belgium  

Austria,  Ciriftthiaii. . 

Bavaria  

Baden  

France  , 

Pru^^in  

Wurttemberg ...... 

SwitzerlMid.  ....*•.  I 

Denmark  « .  • « < 

Saxony  


Number  of  S 
in  LOOIUMM) 


7 
14 
16 

es 

26 

30 
85 
40 
68 

94 
66 
55 
84 
78 
109 
110 
12^ 
164 
206 
288 
251 


The  eziatence  of  suicide  is  looked  upon^  in  Western  civili- 
xatioDf  as  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  maladies  in  the  body 

politic  which,  whether  remediable  or  not,  deserves  careful  ex- 
amination. Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  Western 
civilization  in  this  respect,  with,  say,  Japan,  wlicre  suicide  in 
certain  circumstances  is  part  of  a  distinct  moral  creed.  In 
Christian  ethics  and  Christian  law  it  is  wrongs  indeed  ille^^I^ 
as  a  felo  de  sr,  self  murder. 

The  phenomenon  of  suicides  has  at  all  times^  no  doubt* 
attracted  an  immense  attention  from  moralists*  sociologists, 
anthropologists  and  psychologists.  Whftt  mean  those  fi|p- 
ures?  Why  do  the  Slays  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  kill  them- 
selves eleven  times  more  than  their  Slavic  brothers  in  Dal- 
matia  or  five  times  move  than  their  Slavic  brothers  in  Russia? 

That  such  a  great  difference  between  the  results  in  the 
above  quoted  countries  is  due  not  to  the  degree  of  school 
education  of  the  inhabitants  and  other  external  causes,  but 
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mtlier  to  the  character  or  nature  of  the  racei»  Is  flhown  by 
the  fact  that  where  the  Slavic  people  are  nixed  with  Ger- 
mans— ^Austria  and  Prussia — ^the  number  of  suicides  is  not 

equal  for  both  nations:  Slavic  people  show  a  much  smaller 
number  of  suicides  than  the  Germans.  This  is  especially 
true  of  mixed  Slavic  sottknients  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,  viz.,  Kroatia,  Siavonia,  Dalniatia,  Bosnia,  Her- 
zegovina, Carinthia,  Carniolia,  Istria,  Torontal,  Bacs-Bod- 
^od  and  Temes  districts  in  Southern  Hungary  (known  as 
Bachka,  Banat^  Baraiija)»  Bohemia,  Moravi%  Silesia^  Ga- 
licia,  Bukovina,  etc.  So,  for  example,  the  presence  of  the 
South-Slavic  element  in  Austro-Hungary  influences  very 
nnielv  in  negative  senae,  the  inclination  to  imdde :  those  prov* 
incea  where  there  are  many  Slavs  (in  Dalmatia,  90  per  cent. ; 
in  Siavonia  and  Kroatia»  94  per  cent.)  give  the  smallest  fig- 
ure of  suicide, — %5  per  million,  a  figure  very  near  to  the  Rus^ 
sian  figure  of  suicides.  The  statistics  of  suicides  for  Dal- 
matia  (about  1896)  show  only  16  suicides  per  million  of 
inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  northcin  Slavic  prov- 
inces of  Austria — Bohemia  and  Moravia — where  there  are 
many  German  settlements,  the  Tuiml>er  of  suicides  is  very 
high.  The  Slavs  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  (i.  e.,  Czecho-Slo- 
vaks)  do  not  dlflTer  ethnologicaliy  from  the  Slavs  of  Dalma- 
tia  (L  e.,  Serbo-Croatians),  but  the  suicide  rate  of  the  one 
group  is  158  per  million,  while  that  of  the  other  is  only  14 
per  million.  It  shows  the  German  influence  on  the  Csecho- 
Slovaks. 

£•  A«  Morselli  says  that  the  Slavic  element  decreases  the 
figure  of  suicides,  and  the  nations  of  Fino-Altic  stock  have 
a  great  infiuence  on  the  northern  Slavs^  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Germans  have  on  their  Slavs,  L  e.,  they  increase  the 
number  of  suicides.  In  hu  Svidde  (New  York,  188S) 
Morselli  claims  that  "the  purer  the  Grerman  race — that  is  to 
say,  tlie  stronger  the  Grcrnianism  of  a  country — the  more  it 
reveals  in  its  psycliical  character  an  extraordinary  propen- 
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sit  J  to  setf-destruction.'*   A,  M.  Guerrj,  in  Ins  Siaiigue 

MwraUt  Paris,  1864,  shows  precise] j  the  same  thing.  On  the 

other  hand,  the  Slavs  seem  to  Morselli  to  be  relatively  im- 
mune. Prof.  R.  Mayo-Sinith,  in  his  Statistics  and  Sociology 
(Macmillan,  1902,  p.  399),  says  similarly: 

"There  has  iaeen  ^eat  tendency  to  attribute  differences  in 
the  suicidal  mania  to  the  difrrrences  in  race  temper  anient. 
People  of  Germanic  blood  are  supposed  to  be  more  mclan- 
cholicy  and  at  the  same  time  idealistic  temperament,  and  thus 
to  be  easily  tempted  to  take  their  own  lives.  The  Romance 
nations  are  thought  of  as  light-heartedy  and  little  disposed  to 
take  the  ills  of  life  seriously.  In  support  of  this  view  is 
the  fact  that  the  highest  rate  of  suicide  is  found  in  Central 
Germany.  Still  farther,  those  parts  of  Prussia  whidi  have 
the  purest  Germanic  blood  show  the  highest  rate,  while  the 
eastern  provinces,  with  an  intermixture  of  Slavic  Uood,  diow 
the  lowest.** 

The  extremely  high  suicide  rate  of  the  Germans  long  ago 
attracted  the  attention  of  European  and  American  sociolo- 
g'ists,  but  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily'  explained.  If  it 
were  limited  to  adults  it  might  possibly  be  attribute<l  to  eco- 
nomic causes,  particularly  to  the  rapid  development  of  man- 
ufacturing industry,  which  seems  everywhere  to  increase  the 
suicidal  tendency ;  but  self-destruction  in  Germany  is  almost 
as  common  among  children  as  among  adults,  which  seems  to 
be  due,  rather,  to  an  inherent  suicidal  tendency  in  the  Ger- 
man nation.  This  tendency  is  non-existing  among  the  Slavic 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  hundreds  of  Russian  women 
who  between  1877  and  1885  were  exiled  to  eastern  Siberia 
for  political  offenses  had  no  shelter  or  protection  whatever, 
and  must  necessarfly  have  suffered  more  than  the  exiled  men 
from  the  hardships  and  privations  of  banishment.  And  yet, 
the  number  of  suicides  among  the  men  was  about  five  times 
greater  than  it  was  iinnjirr  the  women.  This  infrequency  of 
self-destruction  among  Kussian  women,  as  compared  with 
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that  among  men,  may  be  due  not  to  their  comparative  im- 
munity from  suffering,  but  from  (a)  a  greater  power  of 
patient,  passiTe  endurance,  when  there  is  no  fight  to  be  made; 
(b)  a  nriind  and  heart  that  are  more  influenced  by  feelings 
(emotions,  SLiitimt  nts )  and  beilefs  that  may  he  (  illcd  relig- 
ious; and  (c)  a  pecuhar  capacity  for  self-restraint  and  self- 
pmenration,  based  on  the  maternal  instinct*  i.  e.,  on  closer 
sod  more  intimate  relations  with»  stronger  lore  for*  and 
Ifmter  devotion  to  young  children.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  the  proportion  of  military  suiddes  to  civilian  suicides 
in  Rossia  and  other  eotintries  (which  ia  rather  hard  to  ex- 
plain) : 


No. 

CoilBtliM 

Proportion  of  Military  Suiddes 
to  Gmlioa  SidcidM 

1 

15^  to  1 

2 

3 

"  1 

f)     "  1 

4 

United  States  

5 

10    "  1 

• 

n   "  1 

A  careful  study  of  suicides  during  a  long  period  of  time 
ID  both  Slavic  and  non-Slavic  European  nations,  shows  a 


No. 

GoHMrftv 

dioidiopvlM 

DDUoa  of  Inhi 

1851-18U 

1861-1865 

lS71-187a 

18S7-I801 

1901-1910 

1 

England  and 

Waloe  

64 

66 

66 

81 

00 

2 

130 

122 

134 

197 

202 

3 

240 

264 

299 

322 

326 

4 

100 

125 

150 

218 

224 

55 

68 

120 

137 

6 

Italy  

28 

35 

52 

71 

7 

Denmaric.  •  • . 

272 

288 

258 

253 

96 

8 

71 

76 

81 

U9 

151 

9 

107 

85 

78 

66 

51 

10 

f» 

51 

1  " 

90 

3i 
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▼ery  interesting  fact,  that  the  munber  of  tnieidei  in  Ruseift 

for  the  last  fifty  years  is  almost  the  same,  while  for  other 
Kuropcan  countries  it  has  been  increased  from  80  to  40  per 
cent.,  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  taHe  at  the  bottom  of  page  287. 

T}ic  difference  between  the  rountries  indicated  in  this  ta- 
ble arc  due  to  race  and  national  ciiaracteristics  rather 
than  to  climate.  This  is  well  shown  by  suicide  proportions 
in  the  United  States.  According  to  the  CensTis  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  (''Mortality  SUtistics,'*  1911,  Washing- 
ton,  Chmmment  Printing  OtBetf  1918) »  in  1900  in  the 
registration  «rea  persons  with  mothers  bom 

(1)  in  France  had  a  suicide  rate  per  million  of  220 

<2)"  Germany  "  "     "      "    "      "     "  193 

(3)  "  England  A  Wales  "  "    "      "    "      **     "  104 

(4)  « Ireland  "  **     "      •«    "  "  61 

(9}''Itai|y  u  9t    t*     M    «     u  61 

Jud^n^  from  the  figures  and  statistical  interpretation  of 
these  dnta,  we  Tni£(lit  safely  conclude  that  the  suicides  commit- 
ted by  the  Slav  arc  mainly  due  to  physical  causes,  while 
the  causes  for  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  are  morill 
vices.  The  main  causes  for  Slavic  iiiieulea  are  arranged  in 
the  following  order:  (1)  poverty,  (i^)  disease,  (8)  family 
troubles  and  (4)  mental  resignation.  But  regardless  of  the 
proofs  for  the  causes  of  suicides,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Slay 
is  characterized  bj  a  high  moral  endurance.  This  great  as- 
set of  his  nature^  this  moral  preservation,  saves  the  Slav 
from  the  horrible  crime  of  suicide, '  giving  him  the  power 
and  energy  to  istruggle  agniiist  the  greatest  weakness  of  a 
nation, — mental  resignation.  The  Caucasian  mountaineers 
have  a  proverb  which  reads:  "Hcroibin  is  endurance  for 
one  moment  more.'*  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  in  tliis  world 
the  human  spirit,  with  its  dominating  force,  the  Will,  may 
be  and  ought  to  be  superior  to  all  bodily  sensations  and  all 
accidents  of  environment. 

But  a  greater  vice  than  such  a  death  is  a  crimmel  aetm 
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Socrates  said  ri||^tlj  that  it  is  easier  to  save  ourselves  from 
death  than  from  crime.  Figures  given  by  moral  statistics 
and  ^gures  for  suicides  might  serve  as  a  measuring^rod  for 
moral  saicide.  Comparing  the  figures  whidi  refer  to  the  ho^ 
rifale  forms  of  crime  in  different  European  coontries,  we  get 
the  following  tabular  presentation  of  those  statistical  'datas 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 


Italy..,. 
Spam.... 
Amtria.  • 

France.., 

Russia . . . 
Germany 


96 
06 
33 
16 

to 

9 
6 


As  is  shown  by  this  table,  Slavic  Russia  is  represented 
by  a',  com])aratively  speaking,  very  small  number  of  crimes. 
In  the  nuniber  of  those  who  have  been  convicted  for  theft,  the 
Sluyic  Russia  excels  other  countries^  as  is  indicated  in  the 

following  table: 


Mo. 

Convicted  of  Theft  in  a  MUiioo 

1 
2 
3 
4 

Rnglanri . ,  

1840 
138J5 
1128 
48S 

Sunki    .        »  • 

Jn  regard  to  moral  crimes^  and  according  to  Montesquieut 
thej  are  worse  for  a  state  than  a  violatioii  of  the  lawa— m 
have  the  following  figures: 


Mb. 

llgml  CrimM  ia  •  MUUoo 

Cotintzy 

ffihiMUnte 

1 

21.4 

2 

Italy  

7.4 

3 

S.7 
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Here  also  Riusia  is  at  an  advantage,  a  fact  which  must 
be  taken  in  account  in  the  study  of  the  SUvic  nature.  The 
notion  that  Russia  is  a  humane  country  may  sound  strange 
to  the  English-speaking  countriA.  Yet  capital  punishment, 
which  is  still  part  of  the  legal  system  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, was  abolished  in  Russia  tCff^ong  ago  as  1758  by  the  £m- 
press  Elizabeth,  except  for  cases  of  high  treason.  From 
1855  to  1876  only  one  man  was  executed,  and  from  1876  to 
1903  onlj  114  were  executed  in  the  wliw^le  of  that  rast  em- 
pire, including  the  outlying  districts  such  as  Caucusus, 
Transbail<a]ia,  and  Turkestan.  On  the  other  hand,  between 
the  years  1905  and  1908  the  total  of  executions  reached  the 
appalling  figure  of  S,62d*  This  is  but  to  translate  into  crim- 
inal statistics  the  story  of  the  martial  law  which  reigned 
in  Russia  during  the  period  of  revolution  in  1905  to  1908* 
Even  if  we  say  that  the  Tzar  wore  the  ''black  cap/*  and  that 
the  hangman's  rope  was  manipulated  by  the  bnreaucraey» 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  jury  who  brou|^t  in  the  Terdict  was  a 
jury  of  about  150  million  peasants. 

This  attitude  of  mind  is  reflected  in  the  Russian  Code 
of  Laws.  ( See :  Lehr's  Legislation  PSnale  de  la  Rtusie,  Paris, 
1879.)  A.  Lcroy-Bcanlieu,  Tagantsev,  Baring  and  others 
point  out  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Penal  Code  is  the  most 
lenient  in  Europe,  for  it  is  characterized  by  tlie  leniency 
of  the  punishment  laid  down  by  law  for  offences  which  in 
other  countries  arc  dealt  with  drastically  and  severely.  The 
primitive  Slavic  folkmotes  included  the  common  people^  and 
were  convened,  not  periodically,  but  as  often  as  some  question 
of  state  arose  requiring  public  discussion.  In  early  tin^ 
the  decisions  of  the  people  were  unanimous,  i.  e.»  the  minority, 
if  it  could  not  convert  the  majority  to  Its  way  of  thinking, 
was  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  common  decision.  Any  one 
who  refused  assent  during  the  meeting  was  beaten  with  rods. 
Opposition  to  the  vote  of  the  majority,  after  the  assembly, 
was  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  dissentient's  property,  which 
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Russian;  the  greatest  Slavic  dissector  of  the  humnn  soul  as 
it  is  revealed  by  bis  numerous  novels  translated  almost  into  all 

modern  languages. 
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was  often  destroyed  by  fire  unless  he  was  ready  to  redeem 
it  by  a  sum  of  money,  varying  according  to  his  rank. 

To  conclude.  Althougii  it  is  very  hard  at  present  to  give 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  Slavic  nature,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  moral  height  of  the  Slav  is  a  characteristic  which  is  so 
jealously  preserved  by  him.  Of  course,  to  presorvL  such  a 
moral  height  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  requires  much  painstak- 
ing work  and  Effort.  A  nation  living  according  to  the  rule — 
It  is  better  to  die  thai^  to  fall  moraSfy — has  to  me  much 
physical  power  and  energy  for  its  moral  self-preservation. 
This  energy  is  not  measured  bj  the  number  of  palaces,  or 
railroBdSy  or  battleships,  or  aeroplanes,  or  any  other  ma- 
terial wealth.  It  is  not,  moreover,  measured  even  by  the  in- 
teDeetual  abilities,  for  the  main  thing  is  not  to  think  well, 
but  to  act  accordingly.  Such  an  energy  cannot  be  identified 
even  at  the  cost  of  some  higher  factor,  but  is  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  a  collective  moral  perfection,  in  the  form  of  a  moral 
instinct  and  moral  behavior,  which  includes  all  phases  of 
the  mental  life  of  a  nation. 

To  ]»  awake  this  high  human  instinct  is  the  f^rcatcst 
and  hfirthst  ta>k,  a  task  which  canntjt  be  reached  without 
painstaking  expenditure  of  physical  and  psychophysical 
powers.  It  is  a  natural  law.  Nobody  will  deny  that  in  the 
struggle  with  coarse  nature  we  have  to  expend  much  physical 
energy.  Physiology  and  psychology  show  also  that  moral 
self-preservation  demands  an  expenditure  of  physical  ener- 
gies, and  even  more  than  any  hard  physical,  manual  work. 
An  animal  uses  much  energy  in  order  to  hear  with  its  ears, 
to  see  with  its  eyes,  and  to  be  alert  with  its  other  sense  or- 
gans* How  much  energy  is  needed  for  care  of  the  national 
or  racial  consciousness !  W(  might,  therefore,  say  with  full 
right,  thai  a  higher  moral  sdf-preservation  of  a  nation  or  of 
a  race  involves  a  higher  expenditure  of  physical  energy. 
The  Serbian  national  moral  maxim — Rather  lose  your  life 
than  that  the  soul  ahould  have  a  stain  thereon — might  be 
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used  as  a  real  and  not  as  a  metaphorical  characteristic  of 
the  direction  of  the  moral  life  of  the  Slav.  This  mazini  is 
really  nothing  more  than  a  Slavic  practical  understanding  of 
the  maxim  of  the  New  Testament— '^or  what  shall  it  profit 
a  man»  if  he  diall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
sonir 

No  doubt,  this  moral  height  of  the  Slav  is  due  both  to  na?- 
ture  and  nurture  of  Slavic  ])eople.  Although  tliu  Slavs  liave 
many  traits  in  common  with  other  Indo-European  peoples, 
they  show  some  cliaracteristics  which  Ixlon^  to  thora.  Dcs 
Brosses  said  rightly:  "Every  people  has  its  own  alphabet 
which  is  not  that  of  another,  and  in  which  there  are  several 
letters  which  it  is  impossible  for  another  to  pronounce.  Cli* 
matey  atmospheres  skies,  waters,  modes  of  life  and  nourish* 
ment  are  the  causes  of  this  variation."  These  factors,  be- 
sides the  laws  of  natural  inheritance  are,  no  doubt»  also  the 
keys  for  the  explanation  of  Slavic  nature.^ 


CHAPTER  ZXIV 


OBXZIAIi  CONCI.U8I0K 

LET  OS  mnmariie  the  inott  importa&t  points  in  fhis 
study.  Taking  in  aeeaant  all  the  foregoing  facts  and 
explanations,  only  a  psychological  Don  Quixote  or  a  politi- 
cal Ding  fuer  AUes  has  sciLntific  courage  to  say  that  the  Slav 
is  barbarian  and  deadly  enemy  of  Culture  and  Civilization  of 
our  Humanity.  Only  by  a  very  wide,  impersonal  view — a 
long  perspective — in  which  the  Slavic  Nations  and  their  im- 
mediate needs  are  merged  in  the  continued  welfare  of  the 
hmnan  race,  can  we  see,  ''as  through  a  glass,  darkly/'  the 
Tast  outlines  of  eternal  good  for  our  Humanity* 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Slav  has  for  more  than  ten  centuries 
been  the  Inilwark  of  Christendom  against  the  Turksi  Huns* 
Tartars*  Avars,  and  other  tribes  of  Mongolian  origin.  When 
civilisation  was  threatened  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars*  Slavs 
stood  ever  ready  to  take  the  defensive,  so  that  to-day  it  is 
no  more  difficult  to  imagine  the  fate  of  Rome  had  Hannibal 
conquered  it  or  the  fate  of  the  European  Powers  had  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  not  been  defeated  at  Waterloo,  than  it  is 
to  imagine  the  f  ite  of  Christianity  and  civilization  in  Europe 
had  the  Slavs  not  stayed  the  wave  of  the  desolating  barbari- 
ans: Western  Europe  was  as  a  rampart  against  barbarian 
invasions,  and  the  Slavs  stopped  with  their  body  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Tartars;  they  formed  a  bulwark  against  the  Turk- 
ish deluge.  What  vast  difference  that  might  have  been  to 
the  detriment  of  Western  Civilization  and  Culture  if  the  Slav 
did  not  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  resist  the  westward 
nmrdi  of  Aiiatie  bariNurians  on  many  a  ^rious  battkMdf 
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immortallj  inscribed  in  the  history  of  mankind!  •  •  •  Who 
may  know  if  the  Latins,  Gauls,  and  Anglo-Saxons  would  have 
-  adyanced  from  darkness,  and  taken  the  world  with  them  as 

thc^^  did,  if  it  were  not  for  the  heroic  Slav  battling  the  hordes 
of  Satan  on  the  eastern  and  southern  borders  of  Europe. 
In  one  word,  the  Slav  toiled  but  for  others;  he  suffered  for 
otliers;  he  died  for  them;  he  really  deserves  the  Cliristian 
epithet,  Sen-us  scrvorum  Dei  (slave  of  tlie  slaves  of  God), 
which  was  the  proud  subscription  which  the  haughtiest  of 
the  mediaeval  Popes  placed  at  the  end  of  their  letters.  .  .  • 

Only  those  foreign  students  of  the  Slavs  who  studied  them 
by  first  hand  information  are  able  to  say  with  the  French 
genius,  Ernest  Kenan  (IS^lSdli),  the  weUrknown  Oriental- 
ist and  critic: 

**The  coming  of  the  Slank  natkme  on  the  wofitTe  etage  If 
a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  thit  age,  Slame  people  begm 
to  hanje  a  decided  mfiuence  not  only  in  the  poUtical  but  e£Uo 
m  the  etdtwral  life  of  natUme.  The  future  wSt  ekom  what 
humamty  wXl  get  from  thie  wonderful  Sltvoic  Genku^  with 
its  ardent  faith,,  its  depth  of  intuition,  its  individual  idea  of 
life  mid  dialhy  its  martijr  spirU,  its  thirst  for  the  ideal.** 

The  mental  structure  differs  from  that  of  other  peoples,  if 
not  in  type  at  least  in  degree.  Judged  superficially,  the  Slavs 
seem  to  be  retarded  in  culture.  Though  geographically, 
climatically,  and  otherwise  handicapped,  they  gave  to  the 
world  Copernicus  before  Galileo,  Kepler  and  Newton ;  Has 
before  Martin  Luther;  Comenius  before  Pestalozzi  and  Froe- 
bel;  Boshcovlch  before  Kant ;  Petrovich-N  jegosh  before  Dar- 
win, and  Nikola  Tesia  before  Marconi.  If  there  is  any  real 
cultural  retardation  of  the  Slavs  it  is  due  to  thcdr  want  of 
educational  facilities  and  constant  oppression.  No  doubly 
the  Slavs  wiH  give  a  great  proof  thai  there  exists  a  race 
which  lives  only  for  a  high  moral  standard  in  life  and  art. 

Slavic  future  is  guaranteed  by  their  physical  nature,  by 
their  psycho-physical  character  and  by  their  mentality  as  in- 
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dicated  in  their  latent  abilities,  linguistic  traits,  national 
po(  tic  impulse,  religious-mora!  Inspiration,  and  political-so- 
cial ideals.  '1  he  Slavic  peasant,  both  by  temperament  and 
by  habif,  responds  naturally  to  co-operative  e£Port,'  and  it 
18  here  that  his  p^niiis  finds  self-expression.  Russian  "Mir," 
"Artel,*'  and  "Svietelka" ;  Serbian  "Zadruga,"  "Pozaymieaa," 
"Moba"  and  "Esnaf,"  and  Montenegrin  **Bratstvo'*  arc 
splendid  proofs  for  it.  Slavic  nature  is  democratic  and  not 
aggressive,  autocratic  and  militaristic,  as  has  been  so,  from 
the  earliest  times  of  Slavic  history.  The  Slavic  folklore,  the 
Slavic  legends,  the  Slavic  popular  poetry,  show  very  clearly 
how  the  Slavic  character  is  extremely  democratic.  The 
popular  literature  and  reli^on  of  the  Slavs— especially  those 
of  the  Russians  and  Serbs — are  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
found love  of  ppace  and  democracy.  The  Slavic  co-operative 
instincts,  shared  hy  all  social  animals,  is  the  basis  of  all  hu- 
man civilization  and  industry'. 

Slavic  future  is  guaranteed  by  their  intcllec4;ual  talent, 
originality,  sense  of  beauty,  resourcefulness,  and  especially 
by  their  behavior  indicated  by  (1)  the  high  philosophic 
national  melancholy  and  healthy  tadnets  of  the  Slavs;  (2) 
by  their  unusually  strong  suffering  and  wonderful  patience 
which  is  a  needful  perseverance;  (d)  by  their  idealism  which 
is  nothing  more  than  Hwmamiy  Love  and  real  C%rM<teifi 
S^fathy  which  calls  for  action  as  consecration  to  duty; 
(4)  by  their  sane  hwnuXUyt  natural  simplicity ^  and  most  sin- 
cere frankneee  for  truthfulness  which  demands  uprightness 
of  speech,  as  well  as  of  action;  (5)  by  their  higher  con- 
ception of  the  strength  of  wtK  and  a  peculiar  fatality,  and 
(G)  by  their  peculiar  paradoxes  which  do  not  petrify,  mech- 
anize nnd  aiitniuatize  human  nature,  but  indicating  a  plas- 
ticity wliich  is  of  mind,  getting  rid  of  old  habits  and  com- 
binations, and  sf  (  iriij;  new  relations  in  the  environment.  Mer- 
czhkovsky's  pa  rail  l1  of  Slavs  with  the  rest  of  Europe  indicates 
a  good  deal  of  truth:   '^We  are  your  underside  .  •  •  your 
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power  is  phenomenal — ours  transcendental.  .  .  ,  You  are 
'Apolloman,  we  Dionysian  •  •  •  Your  genius  is  of  the  defi- 
nite, ours  of  the  infinite." 

These  traits  of  Shi  vie  character  assume  more  or  less  obedi- 
enccy  honestjy  unselfishness,  usefulness,  industrjy  self-respect, 
parity,  self-control,  self-relianoei  fortitude,  coaragCy  heroism, 
contentment,  ambitiony  temperance,  courtesy,  comradeship, 
amialiOit J,  kindness  even  to  animAls,  justice,  fidelity,  detenm- 
Bation,  imagination,  hopefulness  and  the  real  patriotism 
which  does  not  stick  at  special  political  or  rdigious  party 
but  includes  a  national  solidarity  of  those  who  are  fighting 
in  action  and  speech  for  the  higher  ideals  of  humanity. 
Peaceful  humanity  is  a  great  Slavic  ideal.  After  the  end  of 
paganism,  as  btfore  it,  warlike  subjects  played  a  very  little 
role  in  the  reli^ous  thoughts  of  the  mass  of  the  Slavic  peo- 
ples. Evi  ii  when  the  pai^an  tliviiiities  of  the  Slavic  tribes 
were  Cliristianized  they  did  not  on  that  account  lose  their 
pacific  nuture. 

Why,  then,  are  some  foreign  countries  afraid  of  the  Slavs, 
especially  of  the  mightiest  and  ablest  of  them,  the  Russians? 
In  the  imagination  of  many  foreigners,  Russia  was  some- 
thing Asiatic,  something  connected  with  the  barbaric  Orient, 
a  wild  country  beyond  the  horizon.  Russia  was  considered 
as  lacking  in  culture  and  civilization,  and  as  a  menace  to  the 
Occident.  Even  for  their  neighbors,  the  Germans  aqd  En^ 
fish,  the  Russians  remained  the  apaches  of  Europe,  wild 
tribes  of  the  steppes.  In  the  popular  imagination  of  many 
foreigners,  which  invariably  seizes  upon  a  single  point,  three 
well-known  thin^i^  stand  out  as  rc  prcscntative  of  Russia — 
(1)  the  Tzar,  (2)  the  Cossacks,  and  (13)  the  Siberian  pienal 
system — and  the  vast  unknown  spares  Ix  tween  these  three 
have  been  filled  in  with  the  dark  colors  of  oj)pression  and 
corruption  by  the  Russian  bureiiucracy,  so  that  a  Russian 
is  looked  upon  as  an  outcast  of  evolution,  an  exile  of  the 
ages.  And  that  fordgn  world  which  has  looked  at  Russia 
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as  a  land  of  wide  steppes,  of  frozen  ^ound,  hungry  bears 
and  desperate  Cossacks,  forgets  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
Hufisia  of  the  autocratic  system  and  the  next  to  it  is  a 
Russia  of  hu  civilization  and  the  highest  arts.' 

Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky,  in  his  Pictures  of  Russian  Hit' 
iory  and  Rtusian  Liierature  (London,  1898,  pp.  5-8)  le- 
duces  foreign  ignorance  of  Russian  affairs  to  three  reasons: 
(1)  historical,  (8)  linguistic  and  (8)  psychological  reasons. 

(1)  In  legftid  to  the  kuioHcal  reaum  he  sajs:  ^'Qnly 
linee  Peter  the  Great,  that  is,  for  little  over  two  hundred 
jears,  has  Russia  taken  an  active  part  in  European  history ; 
before  that,  commerdal  relations,  exchange  of  extraordinary 
embassies,  and  a  few  marriages  of  Russian  princesses  with 
foreign  sovereigns  in  tlie  very  early  period  of  our  history, 
were  the  only  occasions  when  Europe  heard  of  Russia:  Rus- 
sia lived  for  herself  and  did  not  troubie  about  Europe,'* 

(2)  The  linguistic  reason  is  indicated  as  follows: 
Western  Europe  has  been  divided  among  the  two  great 

families  of  the  Aryan  group:  the  Latin  and  the  German. 
Their  long  cohabitation,  commercial  intermin^ing,  and  po- 
litical intercourse  helped  them  to  know  each  other;  any  man, 
even  if  he  knew  no  language  but  his  own,  felt  an  inborn  re- 
lationship with  all  nations  of  his  family,-— consequently  was 
philologiGally  related  to  half  Europe.  Tins  of  course  fur- 
thered, if  I  may  say  so,  his  historical  sociability.  The  Rus- 
sian language,  though  of  the  same  great  Aryan  group,  be- 
longs to  the  Slavic  family,  therefore  a  Russian  could  feel  no 
inborn  relationship  with  any  of  tiie  Western  European  na- 
tions. The  antique  Latin  culture  which  has  been  the  great 
unifying  force  wliich  am  ilgamated  the  western  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, had  not  included  Russia  within  its  historical  evolution. 
Russia  has  no  direct  intellectual  inheritance  from  antiquity, 
she  received  a  portion  of  it  by  way  of  Byzantium,  but  she  did 
not  participate  in  the  common  growth  of  European  nations: 
before  she  had  conqiiered  by  force  that  which  belonged  to 
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othi  rs  by  right  of  birth,  she  had  been  reefarded  as  not  belong- 
ing to  the  common  European  family.  I'iiat  sort  of  instinct 
which  is  inspired  by  the  mystery  of  an  unknown  language 
had  for  u  long  time  denied  to  Russia  the  social  equality  which 
other  European  nations  granted  to  each  other  on  the  fai»- 
torical  arena.''  • 

(8)  The  p$ychoHogkal  rea$on  Wolkonsky  mottoes  trith 
the  words  of  Prince  Viasemsky,  who  in  his  LHtret  d\M  VHe- 
ran  nuse  (Paris,  1870),  says: 

*^If  you  want  an  intelligent  Englishman  or  Frenchman  to 
talk  nonsense,  let  him  emit  an  opinion  on  Russia:  it  is  a  sub* 
ject  which  intoxicates  him  and  at  once  clouds  his  intellect.*'  • 

Prince  Wolkonsky  adds:  "People  usually  fnrm  a  certain 
amount  of  a  priori  ideas  of  a  country*  and  wIk  n  they  pnpt 
there,  rather  than  open  their  brains  for  new  iiiifuessitins  and 
new  influences,  thi  y  arc  interested  in  taklnj^  notice  of  the 
slightest  facts  that  can  be  registered  as  a  confirmation  of 
their  ideas:  they  want,  at  any  cost  they  want,  reality  to 
match  their  opinions.  Instead  of  a  voyage  of  discovery,  it 
becomes  a  voyag©  of  'constatations.'  I  remember  an  Ameri- 
can girl  who  frankly  confessed  that  she  did  not  like  Russian 
novels  representing  Russian  life;  she  thought  things  they 
pictured  were  not  original  enough,  lacking  'local  color*;  she 
much  preferred  English  novels  about  Russia,  thej  were  so 
much  more  Russian/  This  is  characteristic.  The  ^Rusisaa 
noveP  as  known  in  English  and  French  fiterature  acquires 
a  sort  of  exotic  charm;  snow  and  wolves  and  police  agents, 
with  the  threatening  prospect  of  Siberia  in  the  background, 
give  to  the  pictures  of  our  human  passions  that  same  varnish 
which  other  authors  try  to  give  them  by  transporting  their 
stories  into  Central  Africa  or  to  New  Zealand.  By  a 
strange  tendency  of  their  pen,  or  perhaps  because  they 
supplied  the  demand  of  the  greater  portion  of  their 
readers,  these  authors  in  the  things  they  described — 
whether  right  or  wrong — seemed  to  turn  their  i^tten- 
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tion  exclusiTelj  in  one  direction;  thus  the  name  of  our 
country  came  to  possess  the  sad  property  of  evoking  hor- 
rible pictures  of  violence  and  slavery.  We  will  not  discuss — 
we  are  not  here  for  polemics;  we  will  still  less  pay  attention 
to  those  countries  which  are  politically  interested  in  exciting 
appetites  to  which  our  philosopher  (he  means  Vladimir  So* 
loYjev)  gives  the  picturesque  appellation  of  %temational 
cannibalism,*  ** 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  only  source  of  information  about  the 
Slavs  to  be  had  by  the  Western  World  was  through  Ger- 
man cliannels,  and  it  biting  the  height  of  absurdity  to  expect 
conipiimt^uts  from  one's  tyrant,  the  Slav  is,  therefore,  not 
surprised  at  the  mistaken  conception  of  the  Slavs  in  general. 

WTiat  is  said  ahoiit  the  Riissi.in,  is  also  true  for  other 
Slavs,  who,  as  a  whole,  constitute  a  r«al  unity.  Nobody  can 
deny  this  unity.  Both  the  old  and  the  modern  Slavic  ex- 
perts on  the  Slavs  prove  that  the  national  mind  of  Slavic 
people  is  rooted  in  ages  upon  ages  of  life — a  life  that  has 
manifested  itself  in  numberless  ways.  In  order  to  under- 
stand what  is  taking  place  in  the  Slavic  Mind  to-day  one 
must  have  the  safient  features  of  this  historic  background 
before  one's  eyes.  For  the  forces  that  are  remaking  Slavdom 
have  not  swept  down  gale-like  from  clear  skies:  they  have 
had  their  inception  and  their  development  in  Slavic  past. 
This  past  indicates  brilliantly  the  tendency  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  all  the  Slavic  tribes  on  the  basis  of  hinnanity-loving 
principles.  So,  for  example,  Professor  Masarvk  said  re- 
cently in  his  above  mentioned  lecture  concerning  the  unity  of 
the  Slavic  peoples: 

**We  are  obviously  confronted  by  a  group  of  distinct  na- 
tions, each  with  its  own  language,  its  national  literature,  its 
civilization;  but  these  differences  do  not  hide  the  existence 
among  them  of  a  general  consciousness — the  feeling  that  they 
all  belong  to  a  single  Slavic  organism.  The  Slavs  are  much 
more  closely  united  from  the  linguistic  and  intellectual  point 
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of  view  than  the  various  groups  of  other  races  are  with  one 
another.  From  tlie  geographical  point  of  view  the  contact  of 
the  Slavs  with  one  another  is  also  much  closer  than  tliat  of 
the  various  Germanic  peoples.  They  are  not  separated  hy 
the  sea," 

Who  can  prevent  this  natural  Unification  of  the  Slavs? 
An  artificial  Pan-Germamsmf  Never!  It  is  rightly  ob- 
served by  all  thinking  people  that  the  German  autocracy, 
like  Geiman  Wdi-PoUtUc,  is,  no  doubt,  dreaming  of  fasten- 
ing its  system  upon  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  the  Foles^  the  Slo- 
venes, Serbo-Croats  and  the  Bulgarians.  That  great 
Mitideuropa  of  Prussian  dreams  was  in  fact  a  Central 
European  State  in  which,  the  Germans  made  use  of  millions 
of  Slavs  as  their  slaves  and  their  servants,  their  "cannon 
fodtkr"  and  their  indus^Liial  machines.  The  Prussian  states- 
men have  long  perceived  an  inevitable  crmflict  bt:tween  the 
Germans  and  the  Slavs.  They  foresaw  that  if  the  Slavic 
people  were  united  Germany  would  not  only  be  outnumbered, 
but  her  Drang  nach  Osten  would  be  forever  barred  along 
the  Danube  and  her  eastern  marches  on  the  lower  Visla 
threatened.  Germany  foresaw  that  Bohemia  would  become 
a  Slavic  citadel  in  the  heart  of  Germany  and  that  in  the 
longer  future  Germany  herself » like  France  and  Italy,  would 
be  relegated  to  the  position  of  a  secondary  power  in  a  world 
which  belonged  to  the  Slavs  and  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
Prussian  statesoien  foresaw  that  unless  Germany  could  ex* 
pand,  unless  Germany  could  divide  the  Slavic  world  and 
bind  the  Austrian  Slavs  (Poles,  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Slovenes, 
Serbo-Croats)  and  tlic  Au^^trian  as  well  as  the  Balkan  Slavs 
(Serbs  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  and  Bul£i;;irians)  to  the 
Prussian  chariot,  the  inevitable  expansion  of  Slavdom  might 
some  day  eliminate  Germany  as  a  world  power.  Considerable 
as  was  the  annual  increase  of  German  population,  that  of 
Russia  was  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  hour  when 
Russia  should  recognize  herself  was  recognized  by  tiioughtful 
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Prussians  as  the  hour  which  would  see  the  extinction  of 
Prussian  dreams  of  world  ]iowcr.  Germany  struck  in  1914, 
when  Russia  had  succeeded  in  building  in  Scrhia  a  temporary 
Slavic  barrier  against  German  expansion  to  the  Near  East. 
Prussians  calculated  that  Russia  was  still  too  weak,  too  un- 
organized, too  divided,  to  oppose  that  resistance  which  a 
few  decades  later  would  be  beyond  Grerman  resources  to  stem. 
The  Slavs  followed  the  voice  of  their  intuitioii»  the  whisper 
of  their  Slavic  soul.  Thej  instinctively  perceived  that  the 
question  at  issue  was  a  fundamental  question;  a  problem  of 
liberation  of  the  Slavic  people  in  Austro^Hungary,  the 
protection  of  the  Serbian  Slavs  as  the  leaders  in  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  South-Slavs  and  the  acquisition  of  that  gateway 
to  the  warm  seas  so  long  denied,  first  by  EnglaiKl  and  then 
by  the  German  veto.  The  Slavs  accepted  the  war,  and  they 
have  now  dt  riared  that  the  war  sliall  be  fought  out.  No  man 
can  calculate  the  numbers  the  Slavic  froiiiicrs  will  hold  a 
century  hence,  but  it  is  plain  that  If  the  Slavic  peoples  can 
achieve  unity  and  independence  now,  the  mere  passage  of 
time  will  make  a  new  German  attack  futile.  Prussian  dream 
of  European  supremacy  can  be  blocked  only  by  new  and 
strong  Slavic  states  along  Grerman  frontiers*  by  the  erection 
of  independent  South-Slavic  States  on  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Danube  (for  which  Serbia  is  fighting)  and  in  free  Slavic 
itatesy  Bohemia  and  Folandi  which  wiU  effectually  and  per* 
manently  bar  Prussian  pathways  to  the  Near  East.  In  that 
way  Prussia  will  lose  her  only  great  ally  in  Europe,  for  Aus- 
tro-Huiigarian  Monarchy  will  disappear  as  a  state,  and 
Prussian  Germany  will  find  lierself  as  I'lance  found  herself 
after  the  conquest  of  Vienna.  .  .  . 

The  spirit  of  the  Slavic  Unity  is  expressed  beautifully  by 
the  first  Panshivic  poet,  Jan  Kolar,  whose  sonnets  on  The 
Daughter  of  the  Slavs  (lS%4t)  sound  wonderfully: 

*'I  have  told  yon  one  hundred  Ihnesj  let  ns  be  a  unity  and 
not  fractiooafy;  let  ns  be  all,  or — ^nothing  I  They  call  us  pigeon-. 
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people,  but  pigeons  love  at  least  a  common  pigeon-boose.  Tbis 
▼irtne  I  wish  jou  coald  have^  O  Slavs,  dismembered  people; 
unification  maices  power !  A  stream  eeases  to  flow  wben  its  water 

is  divided. 

"My  eye  in  Slavia  is  vainly  looking  for  the  Slavs.  Answer, 
you  trees,  you  temples  full  of  trees ,  nndcr  whose  shade  ihe  sacri- 
fiers  liave  been  lighted  some  time  ago  in  honor  of  the  gods. 
Where  are  their  i>rinces?  Where  are  their  cities?  And  yet  they 
have  been  you,  who  for  the  first  time  evoked  the  life  at  the  North. 
Some  taught  poor  Europe  how  to  use  sails  and  oars  which  led 
sailors  to  rich  shores.  Olhers  have  taken  the  shining  metal  from 
the  stomach  of  the  earth  in  order  to  honor  gods  ratlier  than  to 
enrich  the  people.  They  taught  the  farmer  how  to  dig  oat  with 
the  plough  the  rlry  breasts  of  the  earth  and  to  force  it  to  grow 
golden  wheat.  They  plnnted  the  lime-tree,  the  flAcred  tree  of 
the  Slavs,  near  quiet  roads  in  ort^rr  to  give  shadow  and  pleasant 
odours.  Men  taught  their  sons  liow  to  raise  cities,  how  to  traffic 
in  merchandise,  and  tlie  women  taught  their  daughters  how  to 
make  cloth.  Industrioos  people^  what  thanks  did  you  get  for 
your  services?  Just  as  a  bumble-bee  smells  the  honey,  enters  the 
beehive  and  kills  the  bee-^ueen  and  bee-workers^  so  the  faith- 
breaking  neighbours  subjugated  the  Slavs  and  pot  heavy  chains 
on  their  necks.  .  .  . 

"Slavin  !  Slavia?  the  nnme  fi:ll  of  swert  harmony,  bitter  memo- 
ries, the  name  a  hundred  times  torn  up  in  order  to  be  still  more 
worshipped.  From  Ural  to  Carpathians,  from  the  desert  wliere 
equator  extends  up  to  the  regions  where  the  sun  sets,  everywhere 
extends  thine  empire.  You  suffered  too  much,  but  you  survived 
all  the  attentates  of  your  enemies  and  the  sad  lack  of  thankful- 
ness of  your  children.  And  so  while  others  built  easily  on  the 
soft  earthy  you  raised  your  throne  on  the  rmns  which  accumu- 
lated with  Uie  ages. 

"O,  ynii,  old  ages,  which  press  your  hnnd  like  the  night,  O 
enrth,  image  of  all  shames.  There  was  a  time  when  from  the 
faithlt'ss  I,nl)a  to  the  hungry  waves  of  the  Baltic,  the  mighty 
sound  of  the  Slav  echoed.  And  to-day  it  is  dumb.  Who  did  this 
un justice  which  cries  for  heavenly  vengeance?  Who  has  in  one 
nation  blackened  whole  humanity?  Thou,  red,  bigoted  Germany, 
the  neighbour  of  Slavia !  Thy  hands  did  tbis  crime.  Never  did 
any  enemy  spill  so  much  blood  as  you  did  in  order  to  destroy  the 
Slav,  Only  he  is  worth  liberty,  who  is  able  to  respect  the  liberty 
of  others.  He  who  puts  slaves  in  chains^  is  a  slave  liiniseJf ;  and 
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be  vrho  chains  the  hands  or  fonf^ie,  is  tli*"  •^-^mo. 

"VVliat  is  lacking  to  tJu  Slavs,  in  order  to  be  a  great  riati  ui 
and  conqueror  of  the  world?  Nothing.  Wc  have  everything, 
believe  me,  my  dear  compatriots^  everything  which  is  able  to  put 
US  among  the  great  nations,  ripe  nations  of  the  world.  Land 
and  sea  are  beneath  our  feet;  we  have  gold,  silver.  Industrious 
hands,  langaage  and  fine  songs:  all  we  need  is  vnily  and  coltnral 
opportunities.  Give  them  to  us,  give  them  to  us,  give  us  the 
all-Slavic  spirit,  and  then  you  will  have  a  people  which  has  not 
pxisted  in  the  past.  Besides  the  Greeks  and  Britons  your  name 
will  shine  beneath  the  starry  heavenly  covering. 

"What  will  happen  with  ns  Slavs  in  three  hundred  years? 
What  will  be  the  whole  Eiirnpe?  Slavic  life  will  extend,  like  the 
deluge,  its  power  to  all  partij.  Tliis  language,  which  is  consid- 
ered In  the  false  ideas  of  the  Germans  as  the  slave  language,  will 
eefao  over  the  roofs  of  palaces  and  even  the  months  of  our  ene- 
Biies  will  be  silenced.  Theki  the  sciences  will  pour  through 
Slavic  channels.  Customs  and  songs  of  our  people  will  be  in 
fashion  at  the  Seine  and  Laba*  Ah!  I  wish  I  could  be  born  at 
that  age  of  Slavic  empire  or  at  least  to  resnrrect  myself  from 
out  of  the  grave."  •  •  • 

A  Serfao-Croatiaii  poet,  Fetar  PreradoTich  sings  that  a 
terrible  river  of  bate  flows  between  tbe  Germans  and  the 

Slavs,  and  that  the  Slavdom  will  finally  conquer  the  world, 
feiin])ly  ht  cause  the  Slavdom  means  a  rule  of  a  sru nd  pure 
spiritual  imperialism  of  the  mind  and  love,  without  any 
force. 

In  one  of  his  recent  articles,  Professor  Alilivoye  St.  Stano- 
yevich  says  rightly  that  the  spirit  of  such  a  Panslavism  baa 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Pangenuanism,  for  it  has  never  been 
what  Germans  pretended  to  see  in  it.  To  quote  him: 
^PanslaTisin  demands  the  emancipation  of  all  the  Slavs  and 
those  aUied  with  them.  Pangennanism  means  taking  into 
conquest  a  series  of  lands  which  may  prove  useful  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  political  Germany,  but  which  virtually  have  noth- 
ing German  about  them,  viz.,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Istria,  etc, 
Panslavisra  seeks  to  advance  the  normal  evolution  of  the 
people;  Pangennanism  attempts  to  strengthen  Great  Ger- 
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many  in  spite  of  all  laws  of  evolutiou,  and  even  in  spite  of 
laws  of  himianitj."* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  right  here  that  even  as  early  as 
1713  the  great  philosopher,  G.  W.  Leibnita  (1646-1716), 
said  to  Peter  the  Great :  ' 

**We  are  both  of  Slavic  ancestry.  You  have  wrested  the 
world's  mistiest  powers  from  barbarism,  and  I  have  founded 
a  realm  of  equal  extent.  The  originators  of  a  new  epoch, 
we  are  both  descendants  of  that  race  whose  fortunes  none 
can  f oretelL'* 

What  means  it? 

Nothing  more  but  the  anticipation  of  Nietzsche's  beliel 
that  **modem  G$rmainy  U  an  advane0d  station  of  the  Stan 
World  and  preparei  the  way  for  a  Pantlavic  Europe,**  or  as- 
surance of  Herder's  prophecy  in  1774,  prophecy  that  '*a 

great  future  lay  before  the  Slavic  peoples ^  an  era  of  terri- 
torial expansioTh  and  a  peaceful  devotion  to  arts  and  eco- 
nomic  progress.  ,  ,  .**  Napoleon  from  St.  Helene  has  said 
that  the  future  may  belong  to  the  Slavs. 

But  the  spirit  of  such  a  Pan-Slavism  is  that  expressed 
by  great  Dostoyevsky,  who  maintained  that  the  role  of  his 
huge  country  was  "Pan-human  and  not  merely  Pan-Slavic." 

Yes,  the  SlaiFs,  and  in  particular  the  bulky  Russians,  not 
only  have  their  peculiar  racial  culture  and  civilixationt  their 
unique  art  and  literature^  and  national  traditions  and  cus- 
toms, but  they  have  riches  of  which  the  outside  world  knows 
little*  riches  that  are  still  buried  treasures.  For  years  Rus* 
sia  has  been  the  unknown  factor  in  international  relations. 
But  a  miglitj  tendency  is  rocking  Russia  and  with  her  the 
whole  world.  H.  Norman  rightly  says:  **She  moves  in 
every  patli;  she  is  mining  in  every  claim.  To  the  call  of  the 
nations  as  they  peer  from  her  borders,  comes  ever  the  reply, 
*^Vho  goes  there? — RrssiA.'"  G.  Vcrmiere,  who  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  Russian  mineral  wealth,  says  that  the 
riches  of  the  Ural  region  alone  would  pay  all  the  national 
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debt  of  Russia  in  ten  years  of  efficient  exploitation.  It  is 
rightly  said  that  the  wliole  hem  of  Russian  frontier  towards 
the  soutlieast  and  China  is  embroidered  with  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  and  precious  stones.  St.  Washbuniy  in  his  Victory 
m  Defeat  (p.  166)  sa js  rightly  that  Russia  is  an  empire  of 
American  opportunity.  (See:  Russia  and  Her  Wealth,  in 
Twentieth  Century  Russia,  London,  I»  1915,  1«14;  H.  H, 
Smith,  The  Future  of  Russia  as  a  Trade  Centre,  /W.,  I, 
1917,  65-68;  A.  Girawrd,  Le  commerce  ezt^eur  de  la  Ros* 
sie,  Paris,  1915,  Sit.) 

The  density  of  the  Russian  population  is  Ter  j  small  com- 
pared with  the  vast  territories  that  they  occupy ;  they  have 
the  great  advantage  of  possessing  lands  of  an  enormous  area 
for  their  future  increase  of  population.  G.  Akxinsky  (Lds 
Slcmtnts  europeens  dans  Veconomie  natimiaU  russe,  in  Scien^ 
tia,  Ser.  II,  vol.  xx,  part  2,  August,  1916)  shows  very  clearly 
that  "it  is  no  {'xafz;^^(TaHon  to  srv  that,  thou^i^h,  as  to  politi- 
cal forms,  Russia  is  as  yet  far  from  being  truly  Kuropcan- 
ized,  its  economic  bonds  and  aspirations  are  far  more  Euro- 
pean than  Asiatic."  The  place  of  England  in  the  Russian 
market  is  lower  than  that  of  Germany,  but  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  other  country  in  Russia.  Alezinsky  says :  ''The 
Germans,  far  from  being  prevented  by  England  from  making 
huge  conquest  in  Russian  trade,  actually  try  gradually  to 
monopolize  the  trade.**  Dr.  H.  O.  Kennard  (editor  of  the 
Rusrian  Tear^Book,  London)  says  that  when  her  mines  are 
opened  up  Russia  alone  will  become  'Srithout  a  doubt  the 
richest  nation  the  world  has  ever  seen."  Other  Slavic  lands 
also  are  rich.  So  for  instance,  wonderful  tales  were  told 
even  by  mediiEvai  travelers  of  the  richness  of  the  Balkan 
mines.  As  late  as  145S  the  Greek  Kristoboulos  claimed  that 
gold  and  silver  sprang  from  the  earth  like  water,  and  *^whcn- 
ever  you  dug  you  found  large  deposits  of  the  precious  metals, 
in  greater  quantities  than  in  the  Indies."  Poland  is  known 
by  its  riches  in  salt  and  petroleum.* 
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ShaU  the  foreign  coimtriet  be  afraid  of  the  united  SUve? 
Professor  A.  H.  Biiller  openlj  claims  that  question  can  be 
answered  bj  a  categoric  ncgati^.  He  sajs: 

'^At  present  the  largest  part  of  the  Slavic  world  is  per- 
nfeated  with  ignorance  and  dominated  by  bareaucracj,  but 
education  is  only  a  generation  deep,  and  political  reorgani- 
zation is  the  most  remarkable  fact  of  our  era.  In  regard  to 
these  peoples  of  the  future  we  have  reason  for  botli  hope  and 
gratitude,  rather  than  fear,  since  there  have  been  presented 
and  nurtured  in  wlirit  we  call  barbarism  traits  of  peculiar 
vilue  for  tlie  solution  of  the  complex  impending  social^  po- 
litical, and  economic  problems. 

**These  problems  of  class  and  national  conflicts,  of  co- 
operation and  (  \  [>loitationt  of  militarism  and  peace,  of  au- 
thority and  self-direction  need  just  what  the  Slavic  people 
can  bring  to  their  solution.  UnquestionaUj  society  will 
have  some  temporary  difficulties  with  the  disintegrating  and 
almost  anarchistic  tendencies  of  the  Slavs,  but  these  cannot 
be  as  great  as  those  arising  from  militarism.'' 

In  one  word,  the  Slavic  people  have  a  wonderful  initwtum. 
They  have  the  moral  greatness  and  spiritual  enthusiasm. 
And  when  to  that  is  added  political  power  and  school  educa- 
tion the  Slavs  will  become  one  of  the  greatest  people  in 
the  world. 

Even  as  an  emigrant  the  Slav  is  misunderstood  by  many 
people.  He  does  not  come  to  America  to  make  as  much 
money,  as  he  could,  but  to  buy  land  here  and  become  inde- 
pendent. We  must  point  out  that  whole  communities  were 
founded  by  Slavic  emigrants  who  longed  for  more  free- 
dom. That  the  Slav  emigrant  came  to  the  United  States 
because  he  knew  that  the  United  States  were  not  founded  to 
provide  him  with  a  free  home,  but  they  were  founded  to  as- 
sert human  rights,  those  rights  which  he  was  longing  for  in 
his  dear  old  home,  rights  which  were  steadily  denied  him  and 
forced  him  at  last  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  When  a  Slav  eru- 
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grates,  he  does  this  after  long*  serious  tbinking,  and  see- 
ing all  avenues  almost  elosed.  It  is  his  ulHma  ratio.  The 
Slav  does  not  go  to  America  as  a  Dolarica  (the  land  of  al- 

miglitj  Dollars),  as  the  Germans  call  it  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, but  to  the  **Free  States  of  the  North  America,"  as  the 
Slav  gi  nerallj  rails  them. 

Ba(  k  in  the  Italian  Mazzini  wrote,  as  quoted  in  the 
New  Europe : 

**In  Austria  there  is  a  Slav  movement  which  no  one 
troubles  about,  but  which  one  day,  when  united  with  our 
work,  will  wipe  Austria  off  the  map  of  Europe." 

To-day  the  Slavic  movement  has  gone  so  far  that  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  6.  Masaryk,  Chairman  of  the  Casecho-Slovak 
National  Council  at  Washington,  D.  C,  predicts  an  alliance 
of  the  Csechs,  the  Poles,  and  the  Jugo-Slavs  against  Austria* 
Hungary  and  Gennanj.  The  bulk  of  the  population  for 
such  an  alliance  would  be  furnished  by  Austria.  The  same 
Italian  thinker  who  is  the  author  of  prophecy  of  Austria^s 
doom,  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  in  his  Politica  Intemazionale 
("Scritti  editti  ed  ineditti,"  Milano,  1861),  says: 

**The  Slavic  movement  comes  next  to  the  Italian  movement 
in  importance  for  the  future  of  Europe.  If  this  movement 
is  helped,  and  Iiailed  as  a  providential  occurrence  it  will  re- 
juvenate the  life  of  Europe  by  m  w  Inijialscs  and  potentiali- 
ties. .  •  •  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  finds  only  enemies, 
it  will  cost  Europe  twenty  years  of  terrible  crises  and  much 
bloodshed.  .  .  J* 

Nicolo  Tomaseo,  the  well-known  author  and  patriot,  who 
loved  sincerely  both  the  Italians  and  the  Slavs,  did  all  in 
bis  power  to  promote  friendly  feelings  and  codperation 
among  them*  In  regard  to  the  Dalmatian  Coast  he  said 
very  wisely:  ^I  don't  believe  that  Dalmatia  could  ever  be 
incorporated  in  Italy.  Her  destiny  bids  her  to  be  in  the 
future  a  free,  non^subjugated  friend  of  Italy." 

Who  are  the  Slavs?  •  •  •  At  any  rate — ^they  are  not  bar- 
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Wliat  is  the  reuon  fhat  the  Germana  and  flome  other  peo- 
ple are  afraid  of  the  Slavs?  *'It  would  be  intereBting  to 
know  what  it  is  men  are  most  afraid  of,*'  remarked  Raskolni- 
koT  in  Dostojergkj's  Crime  and  FwmhmenU  taking  a 
new  step,  uttering  a  new  word  is  what  they  are  most  afraid 
of.  ..."  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Slavic  people,  in  centuries 
gone  bj,  stemmed  the  tide  of  many  barbarian  hordes,  coming 
out  of  the  depths  of  Asia,  as  well  as  from  the  so-called  civ- 
ilized West ;  they  have  shaken  off  the  chains  of  the  Avars, 
the  Vol^'^a  Bulgars,  the  Petcheneges,  the  Tartars,  the  Swedes, 
the  Mongols,  the  Turks,  and  thev  will  soon  break  the  cliains 
which  the  Germans  are  now  forging  around  their  necks. 

Let  us  conclude  this  study  with  a  sonnet  of  Jan  Kolar 
(translatrd  in  Sir  John  Bowring's  Cheskian  Anthology, 
London,  1 8Sf>) ,  indicating  both  the  Old  and  New  Slavic  dem-' 
ocratic  Pia  DeMeria: 

"There  came  three  ministrels  in  the  days  of  old 

To  the  Avaric  savage — in  their  hands 
Their  own  Slavonic  citharas  they  hold: 
'And  who  are  ye!'  fhe  bang^fy  Khan  dtmmadB, 
Prowning  from  his  barbaric  throne:  *and  where — 

Say  where  yoor  warriors — where  your  sisters  be?* 
^  'We  are  Slavonians,  monarch !  and  come  hero 

From  the  far  borders  of  the  Baltic  sea: 
We  know  wars — no  arms  to  us  belonfr — 

We  cannot  swell  your  ranks — iis  our  employ 
Alone  to  sing  the  dear  Ameette  song/ 
'And  then  they  tonched  their  harps  In  donbtful  joy. 
'Slaves!'  said  the  tyrant— 'these  to  prison  lead» 
For  they  are  precious  hostages,  indeed.' "  •  •  • 

If  there  be  more  khans  or  kaisers  who  would  like  to  call 
the  Slavic  peoples  slavee,  the  mHlinns  of  Slavs  will  answer 
them  at  least  with  the  words  of  Aifieii:  Seni  «tai%  es  M 
smis  ogni  or  fremenii  (Slaves  we  are^  yesy  but  slaves  each 
hour  rebelling).  •  • 
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TkeL(md<mImmre$sions  of  a  Serbian,  Doanthey  Obrddovich, 

in  1785 

CHEDOMILJ  MUATOVICH,  in  his  Serbia  of  the  Ser- 
hian»  (N.  Y.,  Scriboer,  1911,  pp.  179-191),  gives  the 
foUowing: 

**Dossithej  Obradovich  was  probably  the  first  cultured 
Serbian  who  ever  visited  London,  and  undoubtedly  he  is  the 
first  Serbian  author  who  published  somctliiiiir  about  the  im- 
pressions he  received  on  the  English  boll.  His  letter  about 
his  sojourn  in  London  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  life 
of  the  higher  middle-class  people  in  the  great  Metropolis  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  come  Into  contact  with  very  kind  and  cul- 
tured people,  whose  sympathies  and  esteem  he  won,  and  for 
whom  he  had  yery  sincere  admiration.  His  ktter  gives  an 
unexpected  trihute  to  a  well-known  and  remarkable  chai^ 
acter  in  the  literary  and  social  circles  of  London  in  the 
eighties  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Dr.  William  Fordyce*  I 
do  not  know  if  some  direct  descendant  or  descendants  of 
William  Fordyce  still  exist  in  England  or  in  Scotland,  but  aa 
Obradovich  has  immortal  merit  for  the  creation  of  the  mod- 
em Serbian  literature,  every  cultured  Serbian  would  be 
happy  to  express  to  them  how  we  all  feel  indebted  to  their 
ancestor  for  the  patronage  he  gjivc  to  our  poor  and  strug- 
gling Dossithej.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  direct  descend- 
ants somewhere  of  that  karneii  laerchant,  John  Leviet  and 
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his  charniinof  wife,  of  whom  the  ex-moiik,  Dossithey,  gives 
such  an  aduiirable  sketch.  .  .  .  Dossithey  arrived  in  Dover 
on  the  1st  of  Dcet  inl>er,  ITS*,  travelled  by  coach  from  Dover 
through  Canterbury  to  Lomlon,  and  left  the  great  City  on 
the  8th  of  .June,  1785,  for  Hiimbiirg. 

"And  now  I  ^ve  here  Dossithey's  letter,  wliich  seems  to 
have  been  commenced  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  at 
Dover,  and  from  time  to  time  conHnned  and  finished  in  Ham- 
burg about  the  middle  of  June,  1785. 

TBBT  DSAE  CoixjBAOUB, — ^Here  I  am,  in  the  town  of 
Dover,  tbank  God,  in  England  of  which  I  heard  so  mucb 
and  which  I  wished  so  much  to  see.  While  passing  through 
and  travelling  in  France,  that  country  and  its  people  seemed 
to  me  quite  familiar,  probably  because  I  knew  their  language 
and  could  speak  and  talk  with  everybody.  But,  here,  in 
England  not  one  single  word  did  I  understand!  Old  and 
youiig,  women  and  cliildren,  all  spoke  English,  and  I  could 
not  know  what  the}-  thought  or  wished.  I  looked  on  the 
Vtoiiii  n  and  girls;  they  are  such  beautiful  creatures  that  noth- 
ing in  the  world  could  you  see  or  desire  more  beautiful !  If 
I  had  a  tliousand  eyes,  and  if  I  were  to  look  at  them  for  a 
thousand  years,  I  would  never  be  tired  of  looking  at  them! 
The  longer  I  look  the  handsomer  they  appear  to  me !  Do 
jou  wish  to  preserve  the  peace  of  your  mind?  Go  straight 
on  your  way,  pass  them  quickly,  and  do  not  even  glance  at 
them,  because  If  you  only  raise  your  eyes  towards  them  and 
look  at  them,  jou  will  not  be  able  to  proceed  any  longer  on 
your  way,  and  you  will  remain  there  for  ever!  It  is  quite 
true,  there  are  handsome  women  to  be  met  in  other  countries 
too,  but  tbej  are  mostly  and  evidently  conscious  of  their 
beauty  and  are  proud  of  it;  and  men,  the  moment  they  per- 
ceive their  pride  and  their  self-conceit,  slacken  in  their  ad- 
miration, do  not  care  for  them,  and  let  them  go  on  their 
way!    liub  what      the  most  remarkable  here  is  this:  that 
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the  English  women  and  ^rls  seem  not  to  care  a  fig  about 
their  own  beauty,  or  tliat  they  are  not  conscious  of  iti 
They  look  at  jou  with  such  natural,  simple  and  sincere  eyes, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  fin  open,  friendly  and  sympathetic 
lace,  aa  if  they  were  old  friends  with  jou !  Now,  imagine  if 
yon  can»  what  I  must  have  felt  when  I  found  myself  amongst 
these  charming  God's  creations,  and  unahle  to  say  a  word 
to  them!  ^ood  and  gracious  Godf  I  thought  to  myself, 
*how  heayily  men  must  have  sinned  against  Thee  that  Thou 
hast  condemned  them  to  have  so  many  different  languages! 
That  was  bninrrht  to  tlicni  by  that  Tower  of  BuIkI,  and  by 
their  aiiibition  to  ascend  the  heavens  before  the  time  was 
ripe,  just  as  if  they  had  not  enouf/h  space  on  earth!'  After 
I  had  scoltl*  (l  for  some  time  our  ancestors,  I  turm  tl  against 
myself:  *So  many  people  have  lived  and  live  to  this  day 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  English 
books,  why  could  you  not  have  lived  without  wishing  to  find 
oat  what  these  people  here  think,  how  they  live  and  what 
is  to  he  found  in  their  books?  You  wanted  to  see  England? 
Very  well,  here  you  are  in  England,  and  do  speak  now  with 
the  pecypleT 

•*The  human  soul  has  this  good  point  in  itself  that  when- 
ever it  is  saddened,  it  quickly  looks  for  some  means  to  con- 
sole itself.  For  this  reason,  probably,  I  suddenly  remem- 
bered certain  Latin  verses  which  ^.re  fine,  but  of  which  I  do 
not  remember  wliere  I  have  read  them,  noi  who  is  their  au- 
thor. But  on  tb at  occasion  they  gave  me  much  consolation. 
These  are  the  lines: 

*Non  quisquain  fniitur  veris  odoribus, 

Hyblaeos  latcbHs  nee  spoliat  favos. 
Si  ffonti  caveat,  si  timeat  robes; 

Armat  spina  rosas,  mella  tegunt  apes/ 

"(He  who  takes  care  for  his  forehead  and  is  afraid  of  the 
thorny  blackberry,  cannot  enjoy  tlie  springes  perfumes,  nor 
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bring  out  the  honej  from  the  caves  of  Hyblae;  roaes  have 
thorns  for  th»r  arms»  the  honey  is  defended  by  the  bees.) 
•Oh,  wicked  want  of  courage !'  I  thought.  *If  I  do  not 

know  English  I  am  just  come  tu  the  right  place  where  I  can 
learn  it !   Costly  things  are  not  bought  for  a  small  price !' 

**A  Toung  Iribhiiian,  by  profession  a  Roman  Catliolic 
priest,  was  returning  to  Ireland  from  Franco,  where  he  had 
been  studying,  and  as  he  had  to  pass  throiigli  London,  T 
went  with  him.  Towards  the  evening  w^e  readied  Canter- 
bary,  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  of  towns  in  England,  lying  in 
a  most  beautiful  position  on  a  height.  There  we  had  to  re- 
main for  the  night.  As  we  had  about  two  hours  free  time^ 
we  used  it  to  visit  the  magnificent  old  Church.  From  the 
walls  of  the  old  Castle  I  admired  mach  the  beautiful  neigh- 
bourhood. Full  of  internal  joy  and  of  admiration  for  the 
wonderful  works  of  the  Creator^  we  returned  to  our  lodgings 
when  it  was  already  dark. 

"I  am  unable  to  describe  to  you  what  I  felt  when  the  next 
day  from  some  heights  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  really 
terrible  grandeur  and  nlniost  endless  extent  of  the  most  fa- 
mous and  beautiful  town  of  London.  The  Iri.sh  ])rit  >t  and 
I  had  places  inside  tlie  conch,  but  stfirtin^"  from  (  antcr- 
biiry  I  rr;ive  my  place  to  some  one  else,  and  1  mounted  on  the 
top  of  the  coach,  from  which  place  I  could  better  see  the 
country.  I  was  wondering  at  my  good  fortune  I  Evidently 
my  mother  brought  me  to  this  world  in  a  propitious  mo- 
ment. Where  was  I  now?  Who  am  IP  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  bom  afresh  to  a  new  world.  Am  I  indeed  the 
same  man,  who,  not  so  many  days  ago,  walked  with  my  neigh- 
bour, Nika  Pootnik  of  Banat,  travelled  on  foot  along  -Uie 
river  Beghey  to  Syrmia,  and  from  Syrmia  walked  In  *red 
brigand's  sandals*  with  Athanasius  to  Croatia?  And  now 
on  the  roof  of  a  large  coach,  sitting  like  a  Roman  Dictator, 
and  having  overcome  the  cruel  Tornirntor,  Poverty,  I  am 
victoriously  and  triumphantly  entering  into  a  more  beauti- 
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ful  and  more  famous  town  than  Rome  ever  was !  I  felt  so 
happj,  as  if  all  London  was  my  own  private  property ! 

**In  London  my  Irish  friend  introduced  me  to  a  teacher 
of  children*  who  spoke  a  little  French.  I  arranged  with 
him  to  give  me  instruction  in  English,  bedroom*  and  board 
for  three  guineas  per  month.  Of  course,  I  wanted  some 
money  for  books  also.  But  taking  into  account  all  ex* 
penset  I  thou|^t  I  would  have  money  enou^  to  last  me  for 
three  months. 

**Some  people  told  me  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  Eng- 
lish is  very  difficult,  but  to  understand  it  is  quite  easy  for 
any  om  who  knew  Gi  rnian  and  French,  and  more  especially 
if  in  addition  he  knew  something  of  Latin.  *VVhat  God 
gives!'  I  thought;  *if  I  leam  to  understand  English  I  will 
sorely  leam  how  to  pronounce  it,  even  if  that  pronunciation 
were  a  Hydra  with  her  seventy  heads !' 

**But  when  my  teacher  proceeded  with  his  first  teaching, 
the  hair  on  my  head  rose  up  and  my  skin  began  to  shiver. 
But  what  was  to  be  done!  Having  once  entered  into  the 
fray,  the  only  possible  course  for  me  was  'forward'!  Per* 
severance  and  hard  work  have  often  succeeded  to  accomplish 
hard  tasks.  This  knot  could  not  be  cut  by  a  sword,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Gordian  knot;  if  Alexander  were  to  come 
here  himself,  he  would  find  that  his  sword  could  not  help 
him,  and  that  only  a  patient  unknotting  the  knot  was  the 
only  method  possible.  And  if  I  had  only  one  teacher  f^ivinf^ 
me  instruction  for  one  hour  daily,  I  could  not  have  made  any 
progress;  but  it  was  my  great  good  fortune  that  in  the 
house  I  had  at  any  time  of  the  day  some  one  whom  I  could 
ask  how  this  word  ought  to  be  pronounced  and  how  that 
one,  and  often  for  the  one  and  the  same  word  asking  enlight- 
enment from  several  persons.  The  old  mother  of  my  teacher, 
his  wife,  his  sister,  l»other,  sister-in-law,  and  whosoever 
came  from  the  neighbourhood  on  a  visit  to  the  house,  all 
these  wei'e  my  dear  and  kind  teachers,  and  heartily  I  wish 
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them  from  God  a  happy  life.  They  were  always  ready  to 
tuttch  mv  and  to  enlighten  mo,  and  often  they  vied  with  each 
other  who  of  thcni  would  give  inc  a  better  and  more  lucid  ex- 
planation and  instruction.  Whenever  came  a  fine  day,  and 
my  landlord  and  teacher,  Master  La^'ard  by  name,  should 
not  have  another  teaching  cngageiiient,  he  would  take  me 
out  to  see  this  part  or  that  part  of  the  town.  1  made  ac- 
quaintance of  a  merchant,  by  name  Janson,  who  not  onlj 
flpoke  Latin  very  well,  but  spoke  pretty  well  Greek  too, 
pronouncing  it  correctly,  and  who  lived  in  our  neighhour- 
hood«  He  also  helped  me  much  in  my  learning  English^  and 
often  invited  me  to  lunch  or  to  dine  with  him.  Through  him 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  noble  Greek,  who  was  bom  in 
Cyprus,  and  was  descended  from  the  ancient  famOy  Lusig- 
tfan,  which  at  one  time  reigned  in  that  island.  His  acquaint- 
ance  was  very  advantageous  to  me^  as  he  was  living  in  Lon- 
don several  years  already. 

•*In  that  w  ay  day  by  day  was  passing,  and  I  came  quickly 
to  the  end  of  the  third  montli,  all  my  money  conuog  to  the 
end  too.  In  the  last  week  of  that  quarter  i  went  to  take 
leave  of  Mr.  Lusignan.  I  told  him  that  as  I  have  learned  well 
enough  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  and  what 
remains  I  could  learn  somewhere  else,  I  made  my  prepara- 
tions to  leave  for  Calais.  'Look  now,'  said  Mr.  Lusignan 
to  me,  'a  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  spoke  of  you  on  several 
occasions^  wished  me  to  bring  you  to-morrow  to  his  house 
to  dinner,  as  he  would  much  like  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
He  is  a  merchant,  dealing  in  English  porcelain,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  is  really  a  learned  man  and  great  lover  of  the 
Greek  language  and  books,  and  so  is  his  wife  too.  I  hope 
you  will  not  refuse  to  go  to  dine  with  them?*  'I  wonder  how 
you  could  imagine  that  1  v»ould  refuse!  I  would  be  a  fool 
if  I  could  refuse  to  go  to  dine  with  good  people  to  wiiom 
I  would  be  glad  to  even  if  no  dinner  were  in  sight  !*  Mr. 
Lusignan  laughed^  and  we  spent  pleasantly  that  aftemooa 
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first  withouty  and  afterwards  with»  the  punch,  talking  about 
Greece  and  her  history.   It  was  already  dark  when  I  took 

leave  of  him,  lie  repeatedly  assurin*^  me  that  to-morrow's 
acquaintance  will  bo  pleasant  for  me.  To  luy  lodging  it  was 
far  enough,  but  I  knew  my  way  and  innumerable  lamps 
gave  good  light. 

"Since  London  exists  on  the  spot  on  which  it  is,  I  do  not 
think  that  ever  there  was  a  person  within  its  walls  who  was 
so  lucky  as  not  to  have  any  money,  as  the  case  was  with  me ! 
*What  nonsense  you  talkl*  will  probably  say  to  me  a  stiff- 
nosed  critic.  Wait  a  moment,  and  let  us  consider  the  matter, 
and  you  wiU  see  that  it  was  no  ^nonsense,*  but  true  and 
intelligible  words.  If  I  had  my  own  money  to  subsist  yet 
another  quarter  in  London,  I  would  probably  stiU  have  nvide 
tlie  acquaintance  of  the  people,  of  whom  I  will  write  a  little 
later,  but  that  acquaintance  would  have  been  only  accidental 
and  superficial,  because  having  no  need  of  their  help  I  could 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  great 
kindness  of  their  heart  and  generosity  and  iiobKness  of 
their  soul.  I  would  have  continued  to  remain  living  and 
boarding  with  my  teacher,  learned  a  little  more,  finished  my 
work,  and  then  returned  on  my  journey  home.  But  my  soul 
winild  have  then  remained  for  ever  deprived  of  the  sweetest 
acquaintance  which  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  and  of  the  precious 
treasure  of  honesty,  virtue  and  friendliness  of  these  good 
and  really  divine  people  in  £n|^and. 

^r.  Lusignan  came  to  my  lodging  the  next  morning, 
about  11  o^doek  a.m.  ^Shall  we  go?  Are  you  ready?*  he 
anked.  *I  am  ready  long  ago,  and  only  feared  that  you 
should  go  without  me!'  I  answered.  He  laughed  and  said: 
*We  are  in  ^od  time.  It  is  true  we  will  have  to  walk  a  full 
hour,  but  still  wc  will  arrive  there  early  enough.  You  know 
that  the  English  dine  generally  at  o'clock,  sometimes  even 
at  8  o'clock!' 

**We  passed,  walking,  the  Tower  of  London,^  walked  QJX 
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and  on,  and  at  last  reached  that  part  of  the  town,  which  is 

called  The  Hermitage,  and  entered  the  house  called  'China 
House.* 

"Entering  a  room,  we  found  tlic  lady  of  the  house  sitting 
with  a  piece  of  fine  linen  in  her  hands  and  sewing.  She 
rose  up  to  receive  us,  and,  after  the  usual  greetings,  she  in- 
vited us  to  sit  down,  she  herself  taking  a  place  and  continuing 
h'^r  stitching.  She  commenced  a  long  conversation  with  Mr, 
Lusignan  about  what  she  had  just  read  in  the  papers 
(which  were  lying  on  the  table)  about  the  workings  of  the 
Parliament,  about  the  East  India  Company,  about  the  ships 
which  had  just  arrived  from  India,  about  the  commerce,  and 
at  last  about  the  lately  published  books,  what  were  their 
titles,  who  were  their  authors,  and  what  they  contained. 
MLod  about  all  tbese  topics  she  spoke  so  simply,  so  easily  and 
80  lucidly!  If  I  had  not  been  looking  at  her  and  if  I  had  not 
seen  her  sewing,  I  would  have  thought  that  she  read  aloud 
from  a  book !  I  could  not  understand  just  every  single  word, 
but  few  things  escaped  me,  as  she  pronounced  every  word 
so  clearly  and  distinctly.  In  such  conversation  two  hours 
passed  and  we  did  not  feel  how  they  pa.s6td !  When  Mr. 
Lusignan  would  take  Mie  word  1  would  fervently  desire  that 
he  should  finis]]  quickly  and  be  silent  in  order  that  she  should 
speak  again.  I  would  gladly  remain  all  the  day  without  the 
dinner  only  to  listen  to  her  talking.  I  was  able  all  that  time 
to  look  at  her  freely,  because  she  would  hardly  lift  up  her 
eyes  from  her  sewing.  She  was  not  exactly  what  is  called 
the  typical  English  beauty,  but  at  the  same  time  if  an  Apelles 
or  a  Raphael  wished  to  paint  innocence,  kindness,  peace- 
fulness,  and  purity  of  heart  and  soul,  he  certainly  could 
nowhere  find  such  a  model  as  he  would  find  in  the  face  and 
in  the  eyes  of  this  Englishwoman. 

''Immediately  after  two  o'clock  the  table  for  the  dinner 
was  laid,  and  the  master  of  the  house,  my  new  friend  Mr. 
John  Levie^  arrived.    I  saluted  hiin  iiiid  started  a  couver- 
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tation  in  Latin,  which  langoage  he  spoke  with  an  admiraUe 

correctness  and  eloquence.  Since  I  left  Moldavia  I  never 
have  been  so  gay  as  I  was  tliis  day.  I  did  not  know  at  ail- 
but  it  seems  that  my  soul  has  had  a  vision  of  it — that  from 
this  very  day  was  to  commence  my  wo1I-})(  in^  and  happiness 
in  London  during  another  period  of  three  months.  But  how 
not  to  be  gay  when  X  saw  in  the  faces  and  in  the  ejes  of  these 
good  and  happy  people  such  a  single-heartedness  and  good- 
will towards  me?  As  if  they  had  been  my  own  brother  and 
sister^  and  as  if  they  had  been  vying  with  each  other  which 
of  the  two  would  look  at  me  with  greater  kindness,  gradous- 
ness  and  sweetness,  telling  me  by  the  voice  of  their  soul 
and  heart  through  their  eyes  how  pleased  they  are  that 
after  such  a  long  separation  we  at  last  have  found  each 
other,  met  together,  and  now  cannot  tire  of  looking  at  each 
other  i 

**During  the  dinner  Mr.  Levie  began  a  long  story  and  told 
it  so  lively  that  he  stopped  eating.  His  wife  urged  him 
repeatedly  tliat  he  should  eat,  otherwise  he  would  rise  from 
the  table  quite  hungry.  I  then  turned  towards  the  host  and 
said  in  Latin:  ^Madam  never  once  urged  me  to  eat,  because 
she  saw  I  do  not  wait  to  be  urged  V  That  caused  this  good 
man  to  laugh  so  heartily  and  so  many  minutes  that  the  host* 
ess  asked:  *What  is  Umt?  Why  do  you  laugh  so?'  And 
when  he  told  her  what  I  said,  she  joined  him  in  laughing  and 
we  other  two  joined  them.  Who  could  have  seen  us  at  that 
moment  would  naturally  conclude  that  we  were  gathered 
there  not  to  dine  but  to  laugli!  When  the  general  hilarity 
sonii  what  subsided,  Mrs.  Levie  told  aie  that  Mr.  Janson  had 
spoken  much  in  my  praise,  and  that  she  saw  now  that  his 
praise  was  not  exaggerated.  I  said  then  to  Ik  r  luisband: 
'Especially  when  the  business  concerns  eatin^%  I  <Io  not  cede 
to  any  one  !*  It  was  no  use  for  me  to  assure  them  that  I  am 
not  making  a  joke,  but  that  I  am  stating  a  simple  fact,  they 
went  on  laughing.  But  this  was  nothing  compared  with  what 
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waa  to  eome.  After  most  agreeable  beer*  the  ienrants  placed 
on  the  taUe  Burgundy  wine,  I  got  courage  to  tell  them  «> 
stor  J  in  EngUah,  and  in  order  not  to  make  them  wait  when- 
ever I  could  not  find  quickly  an  English  word  I  used  dther 
the  German  or  the  Frendi.  They  would  all  listen  to  roe  most 
attentively,  and  then  each  of  them  tried  to  explain  what  it 
was  I  really  meant  to  saj ,  find  hs  every  one  thought  he  knew 
better  than  the  other  two  they  quickly  cuinv  into  Yiwly  dis- 
cussion amon^  themselves.  Then  it  was  my  turn  to  lauj^h 
when  I  sjiw  \  none  of  them  underst ofid  what  I  wislied  to 
say.  In  shorty  this  was  really  a  very  pleasant  and  gay  day 
for  me. 

^'After  the  dinner  they  asked  me  what  was  the  real  reason 
that  I  am  leaving  England  so  soon,  seeing  that  I  so  much 
loved  their  language?  It  seemed  to  me  that  not  to  be 
strai^tforward  and  sincere  with  such  excellent  people  would 
amount  almost  to  a  sacrilege.  *My  most  important  two  rea- 
sons»'  I  answered,  'are  these:  first,  because  I  have  no  money ; 
secondly,  because  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  from  whom 
I  had  ri«:^ht  to  expect  a  remittance  — *If  that  is  all!'  Sviid 
Mr.  Lcvie,  'then  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  leave.  I  will 
gladly  give  you  every  day  after  the  dinner  lessons  in  Knglish, 
and  every  day  you  can  tnko  your  dinner  and  supper  here 
with  us  !*  After  a  few  days  they  found  me  lodging  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

"As  I  said  a  little  earlier,  just  that  circumstance  that  I 
had  not  money  enough  brought  me  the  friendship  of  these 
people  of  indescribable  kindness.  A  symptom  of  perfect 
kindness  consists  just  therein  that*  when  a  good  man  does  a 
kindness  to  another  man«  he  generally  likes  that  other  man 
the  more  each  time  he  does  him  a  kindness,  just  as  the  par- 
ents love  their  child  the  more  they  do  for  it,  I  would  go  to 
the  house  of  my  dear  Mr.  Levic  every  day  at  10  or  11  a.m., 
and  with  the  help  of  his  most  honourable  wife  I  would  read 
aloud  to  learn  the  proper  pronunciation,  and  after  this  I 
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would  translate  one  or  two  of  ^Esop's  fables  from  the  Greek 
into  Elnglish.  She  also  would  spend  every  day  in  reading 
Grreek  books  for  an  hour,  as  she,  just  as  did  her  husband, 
loved  that  knguage  very  much.  In  such  studies  we  two 
would  spend  our  time  up  to  the  dinner  hour,  vis.,  up  to  H 
o'clock  p.m.  After  the  dinner  Mr«  Levie  would  give  me  ks* 
sons  till  the  evening,  excepting  the  days  on  which  his  busi- 
ness detained  him.  About  a  month  after  such  a  profit* 
able  and  agreeable  occupation  for  me,  my  hosts  went  to  Har- 
wich on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Levie*s  father,  as  they  used  to  do 
every  year  about  this  time,  where  they  wished  to  rrniain  for 
fifteen  days.  On  leaving  they  recommended  me  to  their 
shop  assistant,  a  good  and  well-educated  young  man.  We 
dined  together  in  the  house.  iCfter  the  dinner  till  the  time 
of  the  supper  he  would  give  mc  lessons,  just  as  his  master 
did,  and  indeed  he  was  so  kind  and  so  heartily  well  disposed 
towards  me  that  he  would  carry  me  in  his  arms  if  he  could. 
The  dinner  was  always  prepared  and  served  as  if  the  master 
and  his  wife  had  been  at  home.  Still  both  I  and  Mr.  Clarke 
—the  young  assistant — ^were  longing  to  see  our  dear  and 
kind  hosts  return  home.  And  just  for  my  sake  they  asked 
permission  from  the  old  gentleman  to  return  home  five  days 
earlier  than  they  were  accustomed  to  do.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  in  my  life — except  perhaps  while  I  was  yet  a 
child — been  simply  longing  for  the  return  of  my  friends  as 
I  did  on  this  occasion. 

"A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Levie's  sister,  Mrs.  Tellar,  and  her 
brother,  Mr.  Cook,  came  to  stay  with  their  sister  for  some 
tinie.  Then  every  day  we  had  dinners  and  other  entertain- 
ments either  at  the  house  of  my  hosts  or  at  the  houses  of 
their  friends,  and  excursions  to  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  on  which  excursions  I  had 
to  accompany  them  almost  always.  This  made  me  in  a  cer- 
tain measure  lose  my  lessons,  but  on  the  other  side  it  was  so 
pleasant  and  so  useful  for  me  inasmuch  as  I  obtained  excel* 
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lent  opportunities  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  lovable  fea- 
tures of  English  character^  and  with  their  unaffected,  simr 
pie  and  hearty  manners. 

^Besides  these  guests,  Mr.  Levie  would  give  every  Tues- 
day a  dinner  to  his  learned  friends.  Every  Friday  we  would 
be  in  sufficiently  numerous  company  at  dinner  with  Mn  Wil- 
liam Fordyce»  a  physician  and  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece» 
which  dignity  he  obtained  from  the  King  for  his  distin- 
guished services  to  the  medical  science.  This  most  dignified 
gentleman  was  a  hearty  friend  to  my  benefactor,  Levie,  and, 
having  through  him  learned  to  know  me,  he  took  me  under 
his  kind  patronage  and  instructed  his  friends  to  give  me  lor 
his  account  all  the  money  of  which  I  might  have  need  for 
books,  clothes,  and  other  minor  expenses,  during  my  stay 
in  London.  T  say  again:  all  this  noble  fronerosity  of  Eng- 
lish people  and  their  kindness,  worthy  to  be  gratefully  re- 
membered for  ever,  I  would  not  have  experienced  if  I  had  not 
been  in  need! 

"It  really  depended  only  on  me  if  I  chose  to  remain  for 
the  remainder  of  my  life  in  England.  As  I  was  fond  of  giv- 
ing lessons,  and  would  have  learned  their  language  per* 
fectly,  I  could  live  very  well  here*  But  every  man,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  must  have  one  or  other  dominant 
wish*  Such  a  wish  of  mine  was  that  I  may  publish  yet  a 
few  pages  in  my  mother's  language.  I  experienced  person- 
ally how  it  would  have  been  useful  and  agreeable  for  me  if  in 
my  young  days  I  had  to  read  something  good  and  wise  in 
our  own  I  ingfuage!  How  I  should  feel  grateful  to  that  man 
of  my  people  who  would  have  taken  care  to  do  that,  and 
what  he  had  acqniicd  with  hard  work  and  loss  of  time  to 
transmit  to  my  mind  and  soul  without  much  work  on  my 
part  and  in  a  short  time!  This,  that  I  am  thinking  and 
feeling  of  others,  other  people  would  eventually  think  of 
mel  Oh,  what  a  flattering  foreboding!  What  a  sweet  hope 
in  an  immortal  life!  Grood-bye,  thereforct  not  only  London 
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and  Paris,  but  every  other  place  in  the  world  in  which  I 
could  not  accomplish  this  highest  desire  of  11:3  life! 

••Therefore,  when  the  second  quarter  expired  and  I  felt 
sure  that  I  could  make  further  progress  for  myself,  I  in- 
formed mj  benefactors  and  friends  that  I  must  leave  £n^ 
land. 

**God  only  knows  how  sorry  I  ^as  to  leave  these  delightful 
people!  I  made  a  vow  that  in  future  I  shall  watch  very 
carcfullj  not  to  enter  into  fast  friendship  with  anjr  one,  with 
whom  not  to  be  always  and  till  my  death  together  would  fill 
me  with  sadness.  Mr.  William  Fordjce  instructed  Mr.  Levie 
to  buy  for  me  fine  books,  and  to  give  me  all  the  money  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  expenses  of  travelling  from  here  to  Ham- 
burg, and  from  thence  to  Leipsic.  He  gave  me  also  as  a 
souvenir  one  of  his  works,  written  in  Latin  and  entitled 
'Fragmenta  Chirurgica  et  Medica/  in  which  he  described  his 
own  experiments  and  which  he  published  while  I  was  in 
London.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Levie  inscribed  themselves  in  that 
book  in  this  manner:  *Dositeo  Obradovics,  Scrbiano,  viro 
linguis  variis  crudito,  sanctissimis  moribus  morato,  Anglis, 
apud  quos  sex  menses  diversatus  est,  perquam  dilecto,  Frag- 
menta haecce,  parvulum  quidem  et  amoris  sincerissimi  et 
amicitiae  pignus,  libentissime  merito  obtulerunt.— Londoniy 
Vm  Kal.  Junii  MDCCLXXXV.— OuUehnus  Fordycei 
Joannes  Levie.' 

'Two  young  gentlemen,  Henry  Tumbull  and  William 
Valliott,  made  me  also  presents  of  very  valuable  books.  A 
great  commercial  sailing  ship  was  preparing  to  leave  for 
'Hamburg.  I  embarked  on  it  the  27th  of  May  (old  style), 
and  we  sailed  by  the  river  for  the  sea.  At  Gravesend,  where 
there  is  a  great  harbour,  the  captain  of  our  ship  joined  us, 
coming  down  the  river  in  a  small  boat,  and  as  the  wind  was 
favourable  our  ship  came  out  into  the  open  sea.  The  cap- 
tain came  into  the  general  room  where  I  was  sittinjr  and 
handed  me  over  a  somewhat  heavy  letter,  which  when  1  opened 
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I  found  to  contain  five  guineas  with  the  follownig lines: 

'I  do  assure  jou,  my  dear  Sir,  it  has  been  matter  of 
some  consideration  with  me,  in  what  way  (the  least  to  hurt 
jour  delicacy)  I  should  contribute  my  mite  towards  alleviat- 
ing those  pecuniary  wants,  which  have  deprived  us  of  you, 
and  which  you  ought  not  to  know.  Do  not  scruple, 
I  beg  of  you,  to  accept  the  enclosed  small  sum,  and  be  per- 
suaded it  is  offered  by  a  man  who  esteems  and  loves  jou« 
Farewell!  Consider  me  as  one  of  the  friends  700  have 
made  in  England,  who  holds  you  dear  in  remembranee,  and 
to  whom  nothing  wiU  be  more  welcome  than  accounts  of  your 
prosperity  and  happiness.  London,  S7th  May,  1786. — 
Hbmet  Tubmbuix.' 

**That  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  years,  by  position 
A  private  secretary  to  a  gentleman.  He  used  to  come  often 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Levie,  through  whom  I  made  his  acquaint- 
ance. From  hla  letter  is  to  be  seen  that  he  wished  to  help 
me  according  to  his  might  (being  himself  not  a  rich  man), 
but  he  dared  not  do  directly  from  fear  that  he  might  hurt 
my  'delicncy,*  as  he  calls  it,  because  honest  and  noble  hearts 
judge  by  their  own  feelings  that  to  every  man  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  receive  the  gifts.  And  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  do  it  while  he  was  face  to  face  with  me,  he  could 
not  resist  to  do  it  when  I  left.  To  do  a  kindiiess  in  such  a 
handsome  and  delicate  manner  increases,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
those  who  rightly  judge,  the  value  of  his  five  guineas  to  fifty 
times  that  amount. 

'The  fourth  day  we  arrived  in  Hamburg.  I  remained 
there  for  a  few  days.  I  wrote  at  once  to  all  my  friends  in 
London :  to  Mr.  Lusignan  in  Greek,  to  Chevalier  Fordyce  and 
to  my  most  dear  friend  Mr.  Levie,  Mr.  Janson,  Mr.  Clarke, 
and  William  Valliot  in  Latin,  and  to  my  teachoress  and 
patrouesb,  Mrs.  Levie,  and  Mr.  Turnbull  in  English.** 
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APPENDIX  ig.  THE  SERBIAN  BALLADS 


I,  The  Wife  of  Hcuan  Aga 

(Taken  from:  G.  R.  Noyes  Se  L.  Bacon,  Heroic  Ballads  of 
Serbia,  llobtou,  Sheiuian  k  Frcuch,  1913,  pp.  271-5.) 

What  shows  white  in  the  wood?  A  flock  of  swans  or  a  bank 
of  snow? 

Swans  would  have  flown  and  snow  bank  would  have  melted 

long  ago. 

It  is  not  snow,  nor  a  milk-white  swan,  but  Hasan  Aga's  tont; 
Sore  wouiiJ(j(J  was  he.    His  mother  and  sister  to  him  went; 
For  very  shnrno  his  wife  came  not.'    When  his  wounds  were 
healed  aright, 

*  "The  wifp  rntild  not  even  fn  this  cnsf  ovprcnme  her  rfrffirl  of  meeting 
a  man.  A  girl  is  praised  in  folicsoog  as  having  never  seen  a  male  being^ 
(MfkMdi).  In  uie  Serbian  hotMeholdt  it  wm  not  usaal  for  •  wife  to 
rnt(  r  her  husband's  presence  unless  summonec!  by  hlriiSLlf.  Howerer, 
Hasan  Aga  seemed  to  have  expected  that,  under  present  circiimstnnces, 
his  wife  would  have  broken  through  all  coavcntional  etiquette  in  order 
lo  tend  him,  and  to  have  unjustly  regarded  her  failure  to  do  as  denoting 
n  prirvous  lack  of  love  for  him.  Mtijrpre  riphtly  points  out  that  this  poem 
has  Serbo-'lurlcish  (or  better  to  say  6crtx>-Mohaminedan)  milieu.  The 
difllealty  of  tlie  TCader  lias  peiiiaps  been  best  stated  and  net  hy  ^ 
words  of  Professor  CurCin  of  Belgrade  University,  He  says:  "The 
difficulty  which  perplexes  the  Western  European  cducatcrl  reading  pub- 
lic when  Judging  the  line  of  conduct  in  tl^e  poem  and  at  the  same  time 
the  tffne  qud  nam  of  the  whole  of  the  conflict  consists  in  the  relationship 
exi<!t5np  hrhvrcn  mirrled  people  amongst  Orientals,  especially  the  Mo- 
hammedans, in  the  low  status  and  almost  slavish  submissiveness  of  the 
Oriental  woman  towards  her  hnshand.  Hie  moat  important  item,  tlie 
one  on  wM^  tilue  greatest  emphasis  should  be  laid,  is  the  sense  of  shame 
itself — quit*"  incnmprchrnsiMe  fnr  ns  in  such  a  degree — shown  by  the 
married  woman  towards  her  husband.**  Milgge  thinlcs  that  this  poem 
nay  be  called  a  real  tragedy  (defining  tragedy  as  an  conflict  not  Itetweeii 
good  nnrl  evil,  not  bctwrpn  ripht  and  wrong,  but  between  right  and 
right)  and  agrees  with  Professor  Curdln  whi  therefore,  appropriately 
calls  this  poem  **a  drama,  the  tragic  fate  of  a  loving  wife  aad  moti»r« 
her  ioiil's  stmggle  witb  the  brute  force  of  dieumitaiinii'' 

W 
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He  ehaiged  bis  faitblnl  wife  wHlial:  Tome  not  into  mj 
■igbt; 

Await  me  never,  woman,  my  fair  white  house  within ; 
Nor  yet  do  thou  abide  me  in  the  houses  of  my  kin." 

When  the  faithful  woman  heard  it,  sad  was  her  heart  in- 
deed. 

Suddenly  from  the  house  she  heard  the  trampUng  of  the 

steed. 

To  the  window  she  ran,  to  break  her  neck  by  leaping  down 

from  the  tower; 
But  the  daughters  of  Hasan  Aga  pursued  her  in  that  hour: 
^Return  to  us,  dear  mother!  Our  father  comes  not,**  said 

they; 

*It  is  thy  brother,  our  nncle,  Fint6nmch,  the  Bey.** 

The  idfe  of  Hasan  Aga,  to  her  brother*s  breast  she  came: 
**Ah,  brother,  from  my  cfaildrctt  five  doth  he  send  met  It  is 
shamer 

Naiif^t  said  the  boy;  in  his  silkai  poodi  forthwith  his 

hand  he  thrust  ^ 
For  a  bill  of  divorce  that  granted  her  her  dower  held  in 
trust, 

And  bade  her  go  to  her  mother.  When  the  purport  thereof 

she  wist. 

Forthwith  upon  the  forehead  her  two  fair  sons  she  kissed, 
And  on  their  rosy  cheeks  she  kissed  her  little  daughters  twain. 
But  the  little  son  in  the  cradle  she  could  not  leave  for  pain. 
Her  brother  took  the  lady's  hand ;  and  hard  it  was  to  lead 
That  wretched  woman  from  her  babe,  but  he  threw  her  on  the 
steed; 

He  bron^t  her  unto  the  iHiite  hoose^  and  there  he  took  her 
in. 

A  little  while,  but  scarce  a  week,  she  stayed  among  her  kin. 

'Bv  the  Turkish  law  a  sum  of  moncj  Is  promised  to  a  wonuui  at  her 
marriage  before  the  cadi  (aJiM|ge)l  tnii  soe  may  Noeife  In  ease  abe  Is 
divoroed  by  her  husband. 
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Good  is  the  matron's  parentage,  men  sedc  her  in  nmrnage 

withal ; 

But  the  great  Cadi  of  Imoski  desires  her  most  of  aU. 

"So  should  I  not  desire  it,"  imploringly  she  said. 
^'Brother,  I  prithee,  give  me  not  to  any  to  be  wed, 
That  my  heart  break  not  with  looking  on  mj  children 
motherless." 

But  the  bey  no  whit  he  cared  at  all  because  of  her  distress ; 
To  the  great  Cadi  of  Imoski  he  will  give  her  to  be  wed. 
Still  the  matron  with  her  brother  most  miserably  she  pledp 
Tliat  he  a  mlUB-white  letter  to  the  cadi  should  prepare^ 
And  send  it  to  the  cadi:   *^The  matron  ^  greets  thee  faiTf 
And  implores  thee:  when  that  thou  hast  bronght  the  wooers 

from  every  side^ 
And  when  thou  comest  to  her  white  house,^  do  thou  bring  a 

veil  for  the  bride, 
That  she  see  not  by  the  aga's  house  her  children  motherless.'* 
Wlion  the  letter  came  to  tlie  cadi,  with  pomp  and  lordliness 
He  gathered  man^^  wooers ;  ah,  nobly  did  they  come! 
And  spkndidlj  the  wooers  thej  brought  the  fair  bride  home ! 
Bat  even  they  were  by  the  aga's  house*  forth  looked  her 

daughters  fair. 
And  her  two  sons  came  before  her,  and  spoke  to  their  mother 

there: 

^'Betom  with  ns*  dear  mother*  to  eat  with  us  again.** 
When  the  wife  of  Hasan  Aga  heard,  she  spake  to  the 
groomsman  then: 

"Brother  in  God,  my  groomsman,  stop  the  steeds,  of 

gentleness, 

By  my  house,  that  I  may  give  fair  gifts  to  my  cliildrcQ 
inotlierless." 
They  checked  the  steeds  at  the  house  for  her; 
She  gave  her  children  gifts; 

'"Maiden"  in  the  original! 

•Uris  phrase  was  inserted  bjr  V,  St  Sanidricbk 
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To  either  son  a  gilded  knife^  to  lier  daughters  fair  long 

shifts. 

To  her  babe  In  the  cradk  a  garment  in  a  bit  of  linen  tied. 
When  Hasan  Aga  ww  it»  to  his  two  sons  be  cried: 
^Wther,  mj  children  motherless!  and  from  her  atand 
apart! 

Pity  and  mercj  hath  she  none  within  her  stony  heart  P* 
She  heard.  Her  face  smote  on  the  ground  in  the  deep  of 

her  distress, 

And  her  suul  depaited  as  she  saw  her  childreo  motherless. 

9.  Th0  BuOdmg  of  Skadar'^ 

(From :  G.  R.  Noyes  &  L.  Bacon,  Heroic  BaUads  of  Serbia^ 
Boston,  Sherman  &  French  Co.,  1913^  pp.  15-83.) 

Once  there  were  three  bom  brothers,  a  hold  that  had  be-^m — • 
The  three  sons  of  Marny<lva.    Vukashin  the  king  was  one. 
The  second  was  Y6jvoda  Ugljesha,  and  Goyko  the  third 
was  he; 

And  Skadar  on  the  B6yana  were  they  building  busily. 
With  fifteen  score  of  masons  three  long  years  labored  they. 
But  they  could  not  for  the  fortress  the  strong  foundations 
lay, 

Much  less  raise  up  the  wall  thereof,  for  n^at  was  set  upri^t 
By  the  masons  in  the  morning,  a  vila  *  wrecked  at  ni|^t. 
The  Vila  called  from  all  the  mountain  in  the  spring  of  the 
fourth  year: 

*Tlague  not  thyself,  Vukdshin,  and  squander  not  thy 
gear! 

King,  thou  canst  not  for  the  fortress  the  strong  foundation 
lay 

'A  sort  of  nympb. 

'Skadar  or  Skadra,  derlTcd  from  the  Indian  appeUatioa  Seodns^ 
otbeiwiie  SeutHi,  the  capital  of  Northern  Albsnis.  Shadw  has  fa^ 
longed  from  time  immcniorlsl  to  the  Serbs. 
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'  Much  less  raise  up  the  wall  thereof,  until  upon  a  day 
Come  newg  of  Stoya  and  Stoyan*^  for  like  names  have  the 
twain; 

Sister  they  are  and  brother.  Into  the  wall  amain 
Shalt  thon  wall  theuL  And  the  fortress  shall  be  staUished 
in  the  land.** 

Vok^hin  heard.  To  IMsimir  he  issued  his  command: 

**D^simir,  thou  wast  ever  a  faithful  knave  to  me. 

And  from  this  hour  onward  mine  own  son  jshalt  thou  be. 
Harness,  my  son,  the  horses  to  the  wains  in  the  yard  below, 
And  hake  six  ])h(  ks  of  money,  and  over  the  white  world  go, 
Do  thou  seek  for  Stoya  and  Stoyan»  for  like  names  have  the 
twain ; 

Brother  they  are  and  sister.   Buy  them  or  seize  them  amain. 
Thou  shalt  bring  them  unto  Skadar  on  the  B6yana^ 
straightway. 

That  the  twain  in  the  foundation  of  the  tower  we  may  lay. 
To  see  if  the  foundation  at  last  will  stay  or  steady 
And  finaDy  the  fortress  he  stahlished  in  the  land.** 

Ddsimir  heaid»  and  harnessed  the  steeds  to  the  wains 
below. 

And  with  six  packs  of  money  o*er  the  white  world  did  he  go. 
He  sought  for  Stoya  and  Stoyan»  for  like  names  had  the 

twain ; 

For  three  full  years  he  sought  them,  and  aye  he  sought  in 
vain. 

To  Skadar  on  the  B6yana  at  last  he  took  the  tra( 

To  the  king  he  gaye  the  horses  and  the  wains  and  money 

back. 

''Here,  king,  are  thy  wains  and  horses,  and  thy  money 
bags  again, 

^Stoyan  Is  a  common  Serbian  namc^  of  which  Stoya  (or  BUymuC^ 
is  the  femlninr  dirninntivp.  Rut  stoynn  fs  n!s-o  nn  nnjrrtive  meaning 
stable^  enduring i  and  $ioya  a  imun  meaning  a  standing,  a  position;  both 
wtt  itim  the  same  root  as  stdyati,  to  stand* 

*BoywiB  is  the  nana  of  the  river  washing  the  wall  of  Skadar. 


SftS  Apj^ndkei 

Since  I  found  not  Stoja  and  Stoyan — for  like  names  have 

the  twain.** 

Vuk^hin  heard  it,  and  summoned  Rado  the  builder  in* 
And  Rado  bade  three  hundred  men  their  labor  to  begin* 
What  the  king  bailt*  wrecked  the  vila;  no  foundation  could 

he  laj, 

Mueh  leta  laiae  up  the  wall  thereof.  To  the  king  then  did 
he  say: 

^Plague  not  thyielf ,  Vukishin,  and  squander  not  thy  gold ; 
Thou  canst  not  rear  a  sin pier»  much  less  the  wall  of  the 
hold, 

A  faithful  wife  hath  each  of  you,  ye  kingly  brothers  bom: 

Whose  wife  with  the  masons'  dinner  comes  to  Boyana  toraom, 
Into  the  tower's  foundation  wall  her  then,  that  it  may  stand; 
And  finally  the  fortress  shalt  thou  stablish  in  the  land." 

When  King  Vukashin  heard  it,  he  called  his  brethren  there; 

**Hrar  ye  what  from  tlie  mountain  tlic  vila  doth  declare  I 
In  no  way  get  we  vantage  by  squandering  the  gold ; 
She  will  not  let  rear  a  single  pier»  much  less  the  wall  of  the 
hold. 

She  saith  that  we  have  f  aitiif  ul  wives,  all  we  three  brothers 
bom: 

Whose  wife  with  masons*  dinner  comes  to  B6yana  tomom. 
Into  the  tower^s  foundation  we  must  buOd  her,  that  It  stands 
And  finally  the  fortress  shall  we  stablish  in  the  land* 
Before  Grod  shall  we  not  jdedge  it»  not  to  tell  our  wives  at 

home, 

And  leave  to  chance  whose  wife  tomorn  to  Boyana  &hali 
come?'* 

While  the  three  lords  were  pledging,  upon  them  came  the 
might, 

^*nd  straightway  they  departed  unto  their  houses  white. 
They  spent  the  lordly  evening,  and  went  each  man  to  bed; 
And — a  marvel-yVukishin  brake  the  pledge,  and  told  the 
wife  hewed: 
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learnt  iliou»  my  dear  love  now,  that  troth  to  me  last 
swoxn! 

Go  not  thou  to  the  B6yana  with  the  masons'  dinner  tomom. 

Thou  wilt  perish;  thej  will  wall  thee  into  the  wall  of  the 
tower.** 

Ugljesha  brake  it  also,  and  told  his  wife  in  that  hour: 
^*Be  not  deceived,       darling  wife,  that  troth  to  me  hist 

sworn ! 

Go  not:  with  the  masons'  dinner  unto  Boyana  tomom. 
Girl,  thou  wilt  die;  they  will  wall  thee  into  the  wall  of  the 
tower." 

But  Goyko  did  not  break  the  pledge,  nor  tell  his  wife  in 
that  honr. 

On  the  fair  morrow  early,  when  first  the  daybreak  shone. 
The  children  of  Mamyiva  to  the  Boyana  were  gone. 
Time  came  the  dinner  to  eany,  and  the  turn  of  the  qneen 
to  bear; 

She  went  to  ^e  wife  of  Uglyesha,  and  spake  unto  her  there: 
^ear,  and  good  health  to  thee,  sister!  My  head  begin* 

neth  to  ache ; 

I  cannot  conquer  it.   Prithee  the  meal  to  the  masons  take.'* 
"Good  ht  alth  to  thee,  queen,"  she  answered,  "my  siater 

that  is  so  dear  * 
I  cannot  master  this  aching  arm.   Speak  thou  to  our  sister 

here." 

She  went  to  the  youngest  sister,  and  unto  her  said  she: 
'*0  thou  young  wife  of  Goyko,  do  thou  harken  now  to  me ! 
It  is  this — ^good  health  to  thee,  sister. — my  head  beginneth 
to  ache; 

I  cannot  conquer  the  pain.  Do  thou  the  meal  to  the  masons 
take.* 

Goyko's  young  wife  gave  answer:  ^  would  do  it  ^adly, 

O  queen ; 

But  all  unbathed  is  my  Httle  cfaUd,  and  the  Imen  not  washed 
clean.** 


Answered  the  queen:   ^With  the  dinner  to  the  mmim^ 
do  thou  go. 

Let  our  sister  bathe  thy  bahj;  I  will  whiten  the  linen  like 
snow.*' 

Then  the  joung  wife  of  Groyko  thereto  would  say  no  more ; 
Forthwith  unto  the  masons  their  midday  meal  she  borew 
By  B6yana  Goyko  saw  her,  and  sad  was  his  heart  that  day. 

Sad  for  his  wife  and  the  little  lad  that  in  the  cradle  lay. 
That  should  be  without  his  mother  ere  his  first  month  was 
told; 

And  down  upon  the  hero's  face  the  bitter  tears  they  rolled 
The  slender  girl  looked  on  him ;  gently  she  walked  along. 
Until  she  was  come  to  Goyko,  and  she  spake  as  soft  as  a 
song: 

^What  aileth  thee,  Goyko,  that  on  thy  cheeks  the  hitter 

tears  have  rotted?** 
fie  answered:  '^Eyil  it  is,  my  love!  I  had  an  apple  of 

gold, 

And  to  d.iy  it  fell  into  B6yana,  and  woe  is  mc  this  day! 
It  is  a  trouble  of  the  soul ;  this  grief  I  cannot  sliiy.'* 

She  understood  not,  the  slender  girl,  unto  her  lord  she 
spake : 

'Tray  for  thine  health ;  an  apple  far  better  shalt  thou  make  i** 
Then  was  he  grievously  sorry,  and  turned  his  head  aside; 
He  could  not  any  longer  bear  to  look  upon  his  bride. 
But  the  two  sons  of  Mamyi^ya  took  her  hands  white  and 
small. 

And  led  her  to  the  stronghold,  to  wall  her  in  the  wall. 

Tliey  made  to  liado  the  builder  the  matter  manifest; 

She  laughs  at  his  three  hundred  men,  for  she  deems  it  is  a 

jest. 

They  brought  her  and  they  placed  her,  to  wall  her  in  the 
wall; 

And  the  three  hundred  masons  they  came  there  one  and  alL 
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With  stone  and  wood  thej  waJled  her  to  the  knea  east  and 

west, 

And  the  slendur  girl  laughs  lightly,  deeming  haply  they  jest. 
They  built  unto  her  girdle  with  the  heavy  wo<h1  and  stone; 
She  saw  wliat  was  to  come  on  her;  with  a  very  bitter  groan, 
And  writhing  like  a  serpent,  she  prayed  her  brethren  there: 
**Aiid  you  trust  in  God»  wall  xne  not  up»  so  tender  and  so 
fair." 

So  prayed  she.  They  looked  not  on  her;  no  waj  her  prayer 

But  she  overcame  disgrace  and  shame,  and  to  her  lord  she 
said: 

'^t  me  not  now,  my  dearest  lord,  be  walled  up  in  the  hold, 
But  send  unto  my  mother,  that  hath  a  treasure  of  gold, 
And  purchase  thou  a  slave  girl  with  her  money  in  that  hour, 
And  wall  tiie  slave  girl  into  the  foundations  of  the  tower.'* 

So  spake  the  slender  girl  in  vain;  the  prayer  could  not  aid. 
When  she  found  no  help,  to  Rado,  the  master  bnildery  she 
prayed : 

**For  my  bosom,  builder  Rado,  leave  a  space  at  my  bdiest. 
That  YoTo  when  he  cometh  may  he  sucUed  at  my  breast.** 

Radoy  the  master  boflder,  was  well-pleased  with  her  prayer, 
And  for  her  milk-white  bosom  he  left  a  window  there, 

With  the  white  bosom  outward.    lie  did  her  whoL-  behest, 
Tliat  Yovo  might  be  suckled  when  he  came  unto  her  breast* 
And  again  she  called  on  Rado,  the  builder,  in  this  wise: 

'^I  prithee,  brother  Rado,  leave  a  window  for  mine  eyeSf 
That  I  may  look  to  the  white  house,  and  easily  may  see 
When  they  bring  Yovo  hither,  or  bear  him  back  from  me.** 

Radoi  the  master  builder^  was  well  pleased  with  her  prayer; 
That  she  mi^t  look  to  the  milk-white  house  he  left  a  win* 
dow  there^ 

And  see  the  child  idien  they  brought  him  or  bore  him  back 

again. 
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At  iMt  they  walkd  her  In  the  wall  and  staUiihed  the  hold 

amain. 

Thej  brought  the  babe  in  tlie  cradle,  she  suckled  him  from 
the  stone ; 

For  seven  days  she  suckled  him;  thereafter  her  voice  was 
gone. 

A  year  she  gave  the  young  child  suck,  and  sweet  did  the 

white  milk  flow. 
As  it  was  then  in  Skadar,  so  sweet  it  runneth  nov* 
Yea,  even  to-day  the  white  milk  flow8»  for  n  miracle  most 

high, 

And  a  healing  draoi^t  for  women  whereof  the  breasta  are 
dryl* 

5.  Ban  Strahinifaj^ 

(Translated  bj  Mrs.  Chedo  MijatoTich  in  her  book  Koisovo, 
London,  VVm.  Isbister,  1881.) 

Ban  Stoahinya  tarried  in  Krushevata, 
In  the  castle  of  mighty  Yoog  Bogdan; 

By  his  wife's  father  feasted,  by  Bogdan; 
Well  served  was  he  by  the  nine  Yoogovich^ 
By  their  wives  also^  nine  noble  ladies. 

•Sir  John  Bowrinp,  writing  in  1P?7,  states  that  a  smn!!  stream  of 
liquid  carbonate  of  lime  is  shown  on  the  wails  of  Skadar  ns  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  tMi  story.  Ktndildi  says  that  tiie  Serbian  people  eren 
to-day  believe  that  no  g^reat  building  can  be  successfully  erected  without 
the  Immurinp:  of  some  human  being.  Therefore  they  avoid  the  neigh- 
borhood of  such  buildings  while  they  are  being  erected,  for  it  is  said 
that  even  the  spirit  of  such  an  unliovtanate  Ddng  can  be  immured, 
whcrehy  a  «;ppedy  denth  wniild  ensue.  To  quote  TCnrndzirh :  "TTifv  r^r.y 
that  even  now  from  the  windows  where  her  breasts  were  exposed  flows 
a  certain  moisture,  which  eoilects  bdow  the  wall  as  limet  and  women  who 
have  no  mflk,  or  whose  breasts  pain  than,  take  this  and  drink  it  in 
water.  Among  our  people  it  is  said  even  now  that  no  preat  building 
can  be  constructed  unless  some  person  be  walled  into  it;  and  therefore 
all  who  are  able  retire  from  such  places,  since  it  is  said  that  even  a 
person's  shadow  may  be  walled  in,  and  he  ;iftcrwards  dies"  (Note  bjr 
Vuk  St.  Karadxicb  in  his  Srptk^  Narodne  Pjesme^  Vienna,  187^  tqL 
II,  p.  134,  footnote  90). 

t  V.  M.  Petrovich,  In  his  Hero  Tah*  and  Legends  of  the  Serbicms 
(N.  Y.,  Stokc8»  im,  p.  119-90)  gives  the  following  historical  date  in 
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All  tlie  nobles  dwcllinp:  in  Kruslievat?; 

Gave  no  peace,  day  and  night,  to  Yoog  Bogdail^ 

Praying  him,  every  morning  and  evening, 

To  bring  as  honoured  guest  to  their  banquets 

His  son-in-law,  the  Lord  of  Banyska-^ 

A  noUe  who  had  nimbere  his  equaL 

So  Strahlnya  there  tarried  and  feasted, 

Till  came  to  him,  one  morning  by  sunrise^ 
A  courier  bearing  quick  a  white  letter. 
He  came  straight  from  his  castle  Banyska, 
And  brought  him  black  news  from  his  mother! 

Strahinya  seized  the  letter  and  read  it: 
Eeady  shndderingj  the  cone  of  his  mothef ! 

rmrd  to  this  ballad:  ^'Tbe  ballad  relatSns  to  Banovich  Strahinya  is  one 
or  the  flnest  and  roost  famous  wbidi  um  anonymons  Serbian  bards 

cnmpnsrrl  diirinp:  the  Middle  A  trcs.  The  rnithor  was  probably  a  depend- 
ent of  the  descendants  of  lianovich,  and  utilized  a  few  historical  and 
biographical  data,  which  he  must  have  found  among  the  manuscripts  and 
other  records  belongiiig  to  his  ioid  or  in  tiie  other  castles  he  visited 
from  thwe  to  time. 

Prince  Urosh  (of  the  Nemanya  dynasty)  married  Helen,  a  French 
prinoess  of  the  house  de  Courtenay  and  through  her  he  kept  up  friendly 
relations  with  the  French  Court  of  Cliarlcs  of  Anjon  in  Kaples,  and  he 
endeavored  to  negotiate  an  alliance  between  Serbs  and  French  for  the 
overthrow  and  partition  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

**SDme  Serbian  historians  believe  that  Banovich  Strahinya  was  really 
the  glorious  Balchich-Xemfinyirh  (who  rcipned  conjointly  with  his  two 
brothers  from  1S60-1370  in  Skadar,  tlie  capital  of  Northern  Albania)  and 
a  deseendant  of  the  old  Proven^  family  of  des  Baox. 

"In  curly  local  rf  cord.^  the  nnnie  Baux  is  latinized  Balcius,  nnd  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  attended  the  Court  at  Naples  changed  the  name, 
in  Italian  fashion  into  Balza.  And  it  is  supposed  that  these  Italianised 
Seigneurs  des  Baux,  who  were  permitted  to  marry  into  the  Royal  House 
of  Ncmanylch  and  who  settled  in  SitMth  lands,  then  further  changed 
their  patronymic  to  Balslia  or  Balshich — ich  being  the  characteristie 
tenninathm  of  most  SerMan  family  names. 

"It  may  here  be  stated  that  Skadar  was  at  that  time  still  the  capital 
of  Zrtu  (the  Montenegro  of  modern  tinus).  The  valiant  Nicholas  I 
Petrovich,  the  present  King  of  Montenegro,  and  an  indirect  d^cendant 
out  of  Balshic}i,  was  obliged  by  the  Great  Powers  to  evacoate  the 
town  after  he  had  obtained  it  hy  the  heroism  of  his  troops,  and 
SerUan  bards  throughout  the  Idngdom  are  now  improvising  ballads,  in 
which  ihey  may  transmit  to  future  generations  the  stoiy  of  tiie  sad 
events  of  the  present  time,  just  as  their  ancestors  recorded  the  exploits 
of  Strahinya.**  See  slso  G.  Odchitch,  JUa  Z§dda  «l  la  DimaiUa  d§i  Boi- 
9idi,  Spolato,  ib99. 
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'*Woe  thee  and  thy  fenstinps  in  JTrnsheratz! 
Of  thy  wife's  father  cursed  be  the  castle! 
Bead  this,  and  learn  that  ili-luck  has  crushed  thee! 
With  a  great  force  arrived  here  from  Yedrcn, 
Sultan  Murat! — ^undreamed  of — unthought  of!-* 
Sultan  Marat  Is  here^  on  KmovoI 
He  has  bfonght  witb  hLm,  too,  his  grand  vialery 
His  viziers,  and  the  thrice-cursed  Vechils ! 
Brought  them  from  all  his  comitries  and  kingdoms! 
All  his  soldiers  the  Sultan  has  summoned. 
And  brouglit  all  on  tlie  plain  of  Kosovo. 
Like  bees  are  they  swarming  on  Kosovo! 
They  arc  crowding  tlie  banks  of  the  rivers. 
Of  both  the  rivers^  Lab  and  Sitnitza. 
The  Tarks,  as  a  cloudt  cover  Kosovo!— 
O  wf  son ! — and  oar  men  are  relating 
That  Turks  hold,  too,  the  countries  from  Marmor, 
From  Marmor  to  the  withered-up  Maple, 

From  the  Maple  all  up  to  Sazliya! 

From  the  vaulted  bridge  all  up  to  Zvechan! 

From  Fort  Zvechan  as  far  up  as  Ciiechan,— 

From  Chechan  to  the  top  uf  the  mountain; 

All  that  land  is  trampled  by  Turkish  feet! 

There  are,  my  soii*-«fter  their  army  mils— ^ 

Of  Spahis  alone  one  hundred  thoasand ! 

Of  Spahis  who  hold  lands  from  the  Sultan, 

Knights  who  eat  of  his  bread,  and  fight  for  him; 

Who  ride  horses  trained  long  for  the  battle; 

Who  burden  thcD^selves  never  with  weaponsi 

Who  carrj,  indeed,  none  but  their  sabres. 

But  there  are  yet  other  Turkish  armies. 

The  fiery  Janissaries  are  here,  tool 

Thc7  who  hold  up  the  white  court  of  Yedren  1 

Quite  a  full  hundred  thousand  trained  soldienf-* 

It  is  said  there  is  still  a  third  army: 

Men  of  Tooka,  they  say,  and  Mandjuica, 

Who  are  also  the  fiprco'^t  of  warriors. 

Oh,  my  son!  there  are  all  sorts  of  soldiers 

In  the  service  of  Mumt.  the  Sultan! — 

But,  among  the  ill-f;inH(i  ones,  the  worst  famed,— 

The  most  self-willed  of  all»  is  Vlah-Ali!— 

Not  even  Sulton  Murat  obeys  he! 
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And  he  laughs  in  hia  sleere  at  the  Tislera. 
The  Sultan's  mighty  army  he  values 

No  more  than  the  blnck  nnts  on  the  sandhills  1 
Oh,  a  strong  man,  they  say,  is  Vlah-Ali ! 
Without  working  mischief  he  could  not  pass^ 
Not  even  with  Murat,  to  Kosovo. 

*'Oti,  my  icm!  he  assaulted  onr  casUe; 
Going  round  hj  the  left  to  Banyska, 
He  humed  down  our  fort,  little  Banyska, 
Tore  up  and  scatter'd  far  its  foundations; 
Thy  faithful  servants  drove  to  the  four  winds  $ 
Thy  mother  trampled  under  his  charger. 
And  thy  wife  he  has  carried  off  with  him^ 
Thj  faithfid  wife  carried  to  Kosoto; 
la  his  green  tent  he  keeps  her  to  serfe  him. 

•*Oh,  my  son?    T  wnil  here  amid  ruins. 
And  thou  sittcst  feasting  in  Krushevatz! 
Cnrs'd  be  the  red  wine  that  thou  drinkest!" 

When  Stnihlnya  had  read  through  the  misslTe, 
Stern  and  wrathful  look'd  he  in  his  sadness; 

On  his  shoulders  drooped  down  his  motistnchios, 
And  tears  gleam'd  in  his  eyes,  but  they  fi  11  not; 
Fierce  wrath  check'd  the  wild  sorrow  wiUun  him. 

Flamed  op  sudden  fiery  Toog  Bogdan; 
"Oh,  my  son-in-law,  may  Ood  be  with  thee  I 
Why  hast  thou  this  morn  waken'd  so  early? 
Is  it  lack  of  slumber  that  saddens  thee? 
Where  is  nil  thy  accustom'd  good-humour?— 
My  son-in-law,  witli  whom  art  thou  angry?— 
With  jests  have  the  nine  brothers  Yoogovich, 
My  nine  sons,  perhaps  angered  and  pahn'd  thee?— 
Have  their  ladies  been  laddng  in  service? — 
Or,  perdiane^  In  my  house  something  fails  thee?-* 
Say,  aoorln-Iaw,  what  Is  it?  Howlsit?^ 

Up  started  Strahinya  and  answered  him: 
"Be  at  peace,  oh,  my  father,  Yoog  Bogdan!— 
My  brofliefs,  too,  are  my  wife's  nine  brethren; 
With  them  and  with  their  wives  I  live  kindly; 
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The  nine  ladies  are  noWr  and  gentle, 

Both  tlicir  converse  and  service  are  faultless. 

And  thy  house,  old  Yoog  Bogdan,  lacks  nothing; 

But  still  I  have  reason  for  sadness. 

From  mj  mother  a  missive  has  reached  me; 

A  letter  fxom  my  little  Banyska^ 

Bringing  curses  and  wails  from  mj  mother." 

Then  he  told  the  ill  news  that  had  pain'd  him: 
How  his  castle  was  pillaged  and  burnt  down, — 
Hi^  mother  trrimplcd  under  the  horse  hoofs^— 
His  true  v.iRsals  dispers'd  to  the  four  winds^ 
And  his  faithful  wife  carried  off  captive. 
*'But,  my  father-in-law,  old  Voog  Bogdan, 
It's  not  only  my  wife  who  is  captive ! — 
Thj  danghter  remains  em  Hby  dangbter^ 
Be  she  mj  wife,  or  wife  to  some  other. 
To  thee  and  to  me  equal  the  shame  is; 
To  thee  as  to  me  this  great  wrong  is  done! 
Woiild'st  thou  mourn  for  mo  drid,  O  my  father? 
It  were  brst  thou  should'st  help  me  whilst  living!— 
I  beseech  tlitfc  most  humbly,  Yoog  Bogdan, 
Give  me  now  to  go  with  me  thy  nine  sons ! 
Let  my  brothers  go  now  to  Kosovo, 
That  I  seek  there  Uie  base  Tuilcish  spoiler 
Who  has  carried  my  wife  away  with  him. 
Thou  nccd'st  not  be  anxioDS,  my  father. 
Thou  need'st  hnvr  no  fear  for  thy  nine  sons! 
I  will  put  them  in  true  Turkish  dresses; 
I  will  bind  round  their  heads  the  white  turbans; 
Green  garments  will  I  put  ou  their  shoulders. 
And  wide  saclL-like  trousers  I  will  give  them. 
I  will  gird  them  with  sharp  ilame-l&e  sabres; 
I  will  summon  thy  servants  and  teach  them 
How  to  saddle  and  girth  firm  the  horses 
And  cover  them  all  over  with  bearskins. 
Like  Janissaries  will  look  then  my  brothers. 
Like  Janissaries  look  the  nine  Yoogovich. 
And  subtle  advice,  too,  will  I  give  them. 
So  that,  when  they  ride  over  Kosovo, 
They  will  seem  to  be  simply  my  yassals, 
And  show  youthful  fear  of  Ibeir  leader. 
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''Whoever  of  the  soldiers  of  Marat 
May  desixe  to  stop  or  to  qnestion  JtB, 
To  that  man  I  alone  will  giye  answer. 
No  fear  do  I  feel  of  their  questioning  t 

The  Turkish  I  c?in  speak,  and  the  ManOy 

Of  Arabian  i  also  know  something; 

The  Albanian  tongue  does  not  affright  me. 

Trust  me,  I  will  lead  safely  thy  children 

Throngh  the  Turkish  army  on  Kosovo; 

Through  the  whole  Tuldsh  army  111  lead  them 

Till  I  find  out  the  mighty  Vlah-AU— 

Vlah-Ali !  the  vile  robber  who  bore  off 

My  true  wife,  and  who  burnt  down  my  castle! 

Oh,  Yoog,  let  my  nine  brothers  go  with  me  I 

Alone,  little,  indeed,  nre  my  chances; 

But  if  tlicy  m.iv  go  with  me  I  fear  not, 

For  if  wounded  I  shall  not  be  captured." 

Like  a  fire  flamed  up  fiercely  Yoog  Bogdan: 

"Oh,  son-in-law,  Banovich  Strahinya, 
To-day  it  is  qnite  clear  thon  nrt  foolish! 
Oh !  to  ask  me  to  lend  thee  my  nine  sons. 
To  lead  forth  my  children  to  Kosovo, 
That  their  throats  may  be  cut  by  the  Moslim ! 

"Now  I  pray  thee,  my  son,  speak  no  folly  ^ 

My  nine  sons  shall  not  go  to  Ko«?ovo, 

Though  I  see  nevermore  my  lost  daughter. 

Besides,  Ban,  all  this  grioving  is  foolish. 

Irom  the  Turk^  would  st  thou  take  back  a  woman? 

So  defiled,  enn'd  hy  God,  eoidd'st  thou  lore  hct? 

To  her  now,  too,  the  Turk  will  be  dearer. 

Let  her  be,    Mny  the  evil  one  take  her! 
Another  wife  will  I  find  thee,  a  fairer; 
And  thou  shalt  remain  here  with  me  always. 
I  am  always  thy  friend — I,  Yoog  Bogdon— 
But  my  nine  sons  go  not  to  Kosovo." 

Ban  StrahiayA  Uased  np  like  a  live  flam^ 

Mad  at  once  with  great  anger  and  sorrow. 
Then  disdaining  to  call  for  the  servants. 
He  descended  himself  to  the  stables. 
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And  in  wrathful  hasle  laddled  hii  cbarger. 
Oh,  eoold  yen  tiien  only  liA¥e  seen  b^. 

How  he  saddled  and  bridled  him  qnicklj. 
How  he  led  him  forth  into  the  courtyard. 
Led  him  close  up  beside  the  wliite  step^rtone! 

Thete,  mounting,  he  looked  down  on  his  biethren. 
But  the  nine  all  looked  down  on  the  blade  earth | 
He  looked  round  at  his  cousin  Namanyich, 
But  young  Ncmanyich  looked  steadfastly  dowiiwaid- 

At  the  banquets  companions  were  plenty, 
Each  one  of  them  had  drunk  to  him,  toasting: 
"We  love  thee,  beyond  everything  love  thee ! 
We  love  thee,  friend  and  broUier  Straiiinyai" 
But  to-da J,  in  tlie  time  of  bis  sore  need» 
Who  dares  to  prove  his  love  to  Strahinja? 
Who  dares  to  ride  with  Idm  to  Kosovo? 
The  Ban  saw  he  must  go  without  comrade^ 
But  he  rode  still  straight  out  to  Kosovo. 
As  Str;ihin ya  linn  rodr  throii^li  tlic  wide  fields 
He  glamnd  often  behind  Iiim  witli  longing; 
Glanced  back  to  the  wliite  city  Krushevatz. 
Who  could  tell  how  his  friends  would  regret  him? 
Would  they  venture  at  last  to  ride  with  him? 
When  he  saw,  in  his  need,  none  Stood  by  hboftv 
No  friend  ready  to  follow  and  suoomr^ 
He  sat  silent  awhile  on  his  ch.irger; 
He  remembered  his  greyhound,  Kar-iman, 
Left  behind  in  the  courtj'ard  of  Bogdan, 
That  dog  dearer  still  tlian  his  war  steed ! 
Sudden  shouted  he  loud  and  impatient. 
And  the  dog  heard  his  call  and  ran  quickly, 
Bushed  up  gladly  and  sprang  gay  round  his  grey  hone. 
His  gold  collar  rung  out  with  his  springing! 
The  dog's  joy  gave  new  heart  to  his  master; 
The  Ban  rode  on  with  courage  and  gladness, 
He  rode  straight  on  his  swift  faithful  charger. 
O'er  fields  and  o'er  mountains  to  Kosovo. 

When  he  saw  the  plain  crowded  with  soldiers. 

With  the  soldiers  of  Mumt  the  SnUan, 
He  felt  something  like  fear  steal  over  him; 
Still  he  called  on  the  name  of  the  true  God, 
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And  rode  stralglit  Uinmgli  the  camps  wiUKml  atopplng. 

Ban  Strahinja  rode  over  Kosovo — 

He  rode  westward,  and  southward,  and  eastwaidf 

Rode  northward,  sefirching  still  for  Vlah-Ali^ 

But  Vlah-Ali  the  mighty  he  saw  not. 

Then  he  tamed  to  the  river  Sitnitza, 

And  a  wonderful  sight  did  he  see  there! 

On  tbe  bank  of  Ihe  rtfeamlefc  Sitnitsa 

A  trfddy  spieading  green  tent  was  standing* 

On  tlie  tent's  summit  gleam 'd  a  gold  apple; 

Before  the  tent  a  war  steed  stood  pawing. 

By  a  tall  spear  struck  deep  in  the  black  earth. 

The  horse  stood  there  still  stamping  and  pawing, 

With  his  hard  hoofs  sharp  strikinp^  the  black  earthy 

Though  a  sack  full  uf  oata  hung  before  him. 

Wlien  Stiabinya  Ban  lode  np  anl  saw 

He  said,  "'TIs  the  green  tent  of  VlahrAlir 

And  he  spurred  his  steed  sooner  to  reach  It 

Arrived  there  lie  laid  hand  on  his  ma  spear 

Anf!  lifted  up  bold  witli  it  the  curtains 

To  sec  v-hom  the  great  tent  held  within  it* 

But  not  tliere  was  the  mighty  Vlah-AIL 

Strahinya  only  saw  an  old  Dervish 

Whose  white  beard  reached  down  to  his  girdle. 

In  the  tent  tlim  was  no  one  besides  bim— 

Well  for  bim:  tiie  false  Torkt  tbe  wine-drinker! 

Drinking  wine  by  himself  out  of  full  bowls  I 

So  sitting  and  drinking  by  himself  there 

The  Dervish  was  fliishrd  red  to  the  eyebrows. 

Ban  Strahinya  gazed  on  him  with  wonder. 

Then  greeted  him  calm,  Turk-like,  with  "Selam!** 

The  wine-drunken  old  Berrish  looked  at  him. 
Looked  sharply,  and  then  an«iwercd  him  boldly: 
**IIail  to  thee,  O  Banovich  Strahinya! 
Lord  of  Little  Banyska,  near  Kosovo!" 

Then  Strahinya  was  startled;  fear  seized  him; 
But  still  he  spoke  out  bold  to  the  Dervish; 
In  the  Turkish  tong^ne  Strnhinyi  answered: 
"Shame,  O  Dervish!  thou  son  of  a  cursed  mother! 
Why  drinkest  thou  here  wine  like  a  drunkard? 
Wherefore,  wine-be^iottcn^  8(>eak'st  thou  hard  words  ? 
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Why  insult  a  Turk  hj  calling  him  Giaonr? 

Who  is  he  hy  whose  name  thou  hast  call'd  me? 

What  know  I  of  Banovich  Strahinya? 

To  oar  Tzar  am  I  loyal  and  faithful— 

The  Tzar's  charges  have  broken  their  halters 

And  nm  wildly  now  through  the  eneampment>> 

All  our  nobles  ride  hither  and  thither. 

And  are  trying  tlieir  utnuMt  to  catch  them. 

Should  I  speak  to  the  Tzar  or  his  Viziers 

Of  thy  strange  words,  what  woe  would  befall  theeP 

Long  and  loud  laughed  the  drunken  old  Dervish: 
**0  iStraliinya!  valiant  Ban  Straliinja ! — 
Know,  O  Ban  (may  no  evil  come  near  thee  1) 
If  I  were  on  the  summit  of  Golesh, 
And  ihenee  saw  thee  'mid  the  Sultan's  soldiers, 
I  should  know  thee  at  once  and  thy  grey  horse 
Should  know  thee  and  thy  greyhound  Kaimnany-— 
Ilim  whom  thou  lov'st  still  more  than  thy  charger. 
Strnliinyn  f  l  ord  of  Little  Banyska! 
1  knew  tliee  Ban,  at  once,  by  tliy  forehead; 
Knew  thee,  too,  by  thy  two  eyes  beneath  it; 
I  knew  thee,  Ban.  by  thy  dark  moustachios. 
Forgettest  thoa  (all  trouble  flee  from  theel) 
That  I  was,  years  agone  now,  thy  prisoner? 
On  Suhara  thy  pandonrs  had  caught  me, 
And  carried  to  thy  castle  a  captive; 
Thon  flidst  cast  me,  then,  into  n  dnnp^eon, 
And  didst  keep  me  there  during  nine  long  years; 
But  at  last,  the  tenth  year,  thou  hadst  pity. 
Thou  didst  call  to  thee  then  Rad,  thy  jailer. 
And  bade  him  bring  me  Into  the  courtyard* 
O,  Strahinya  Ban!   Hast  thoa  forgotten 
The  questions  that  tlioa  didst  put  to  me  f — 
*My  captive!   O,  thou  snake  amongst  the  TurJul 
Dost  thou  wish  then  to  die  in  thy  dunpeon  ? 
Could'st  thon  not  find  thee  somewhere  a  ransom?' 
To  thy  questions  I  answered  thee  truly, 
That  I  could,  perchance,  find  me  a  ransom 
If  I  could  but  go  home  to  my  own  place. 
Because  there  I  bad  lands  and  some  treasures; 
I  could  sell  them  and  bring  thee  tiie  ransom; 
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But  for  Uiat  it  were  need  thoo  conld'st  trust  me^ 
That  thou  tnuteflt  mj  word  and  my  promise, 
I  would  swear  by  my  life  and  the  true  God 

To  come  back  or  to  send  tliee  the  Tfinsom. 
Thou  hadst  faith  in  my  oath.  Ban  Straliinya! 
Thou  lett'st  me  go  back  free  to  my  country; 
But  when  I  arrived  there,  O  Banovicb, 
Nothing  found  I  but  black  desolation! 
The  pestilence  had  been  there  before  me^ 
And  not  one  sool  remained  of  mj  hoosehold. 
Through  the  walls  of  my  desolate  dwelling 
The  green  grasses  and  wild  weeds  were  growing; 
All  my  lands  by  the  Turlcf?  had  hcfn  taken 
And  giv'n  away  to  their  daughters  as  dowry; 
They  believed  that  no  owner  was  livinfr, 
Or  why  went  thus  the  buildings  to  ruin 

Of  what  had  been  mine  nothing  was  left  met 

How>  thereforCy  could  I  seek  thee  a  ransom? 

After  thinking,  and  planning,  and  dreaming, 

I  borrowed  me  post  horses  for  Yedron, 

And  to  Yedrcn  *  rode  I,  to  the  Sultan. 

The  Vizier  saw  mc  and  said  to  tiic  Sultan 

J  look'd  likely  enough  for  a  sdldierj 

And  strong  soldiers  were  needed  for  battle. 

So  good  ^thes  and  good  weapons  were  given  me. 

And  a  tent  to  hold  me  and  my  weapons ; 

In  a  book  my  name  wrote  down  the  Viaier 

As  one  sworn  to  serve  lifelong  the  Sultan. 

Now  to-day.  Ban  Strahinya!  thou  comest 

To  say  to  me,  'Now  give  me  thy  ransom !' 

But  I  tell  thee  I  have  not  one  penny ! — 

Tls  a  pity,  O  Ban,  tliat  flum  earnest 

To  KosoTO,  amidst  this  great  army. 

To  lose  thy  life  and  for  It  gain  nothing." 

■ 

Strahinya  Ban  knew  then  the  old  Dervish, 
And  quickly  from  his  war  steed  dittmounted. 
To  embrace  him,  and  speak  to  him  friendly: 
^'HeneeforUi  thon  art  my  broHier  in  God's  namel 
I  forgave  tfaee^  O  Dervisb,  thy  ransom, 

*  Adriaooplc* 
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I  come  not  aaw  to  ask  for  one  penny ; 

I  am  looking  for  mighty  Vl.ih-Ali, 

Who  hns  pillriged  and  burnt  down  my  castle^ 

And  my  wite  carried  oft'  ns  his  oa])tj\  e. 

Tell  me,  O  Dervish,  where  shall  I  find  iiim? 

Where  shall  I  find  the  robber,  Vlah-Ali? 

I  liave  called  thee  in  God's  name  my  broUiery 

Do  not  suffer  llie  Turks  to  Borrovid  me; 

Do  not  tell  them  I  am  amongst  them." 

Then  the  old  Dervish  swore  by  the  true  Godf 
**I  give  thee  now — O  falcon  Strahinya! — 
I  pivc  thee  my  faith,  steadfast  as  granite. 
That  if  thou  shoold'st  kill  half  the  Tzar's  soldiers 
I  should  not  and  I  would  not  betray  thee; 
The  bread  thon  hast  giFea  me  Is  samd. 
Thon  didst  keep  me  nine  foil  years  a  captive, 
Bot  red  wine  didst  thou  give  me  and  white  bread; 
Thou  hast  brought  me  oft  forth  to  the  swisbioe; 
To  thee,  then,  I  shall  never  be  traitor. 
It  is  true  that  I  brought  thee  no  ransom, 
That  I  kept  not  my  word;  bnt  how  could  I? 
I  found  noUiing  was  left  me  but  bare  earth! 
But  thon  hast  now  no  reason  to  fear  me. 
As  for  hhn  whom  thon  seekest^  Vlah-Ali, 
His  tent  he  has  pitched  high  on  tihe  mountiin, 
His  white  tent  stands  high  up  on  Mount  Ciolesh. 
But,  Strahinya!    I  pray  thee  now,  hear  me! 
Mount  quiclily  and  ride  away  from  Kosovo, 
If  thou  stay'st  here  thy  life  is  worth  nothing; 
Thy  trust  in  thy  true  heart  will  not  save  thee, 
N^her  will  thy  strong  hand  nor  swift  sabre; 
Still  less»  O  Ban!  will  thy  poison'd  war  spear. 
And  if  thon  eould'st  eome  near  to  Vlah-AIi, 
What  good.  Ban  Strahinya,  would  it  do  thee  ? 
Not  thy  sharp  sword  nor  swift  steed  will  save  thee! 
He  will  seize  thee  alive  in  his  strong  arm8| 
He  will  break  into  pieces  thy  weapons ! 
He  will  pluck  thee  thy  two  eyes  out  living!" 

But  aloud  laughed  Ban  Strahinya  gaily: 
"My  brother  in  God,  O  my  old  Dervish! 
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Against  one  man  thou  need'st  not  to  warn  me. 
But  don't  to  tlie  whole  army  betray  me." 

Then  answered  him  ngn'm  tlic  old  Derviah: 
"But  hear  me,  O  Banovich  Strahinya! 
My  faith  to  thee  as  firm  is  as  granite 
And  should'st  thou  spur  on  thy  swift  war  steed 
And  cut  down  even  half  the  Tzar's  army, 
I  voold  never,  I  swear  it!  betray  thee! 
Would  not  say  to  the  Torka  'tis  Strahinya!" 

Yet  a  little  while  the  two  held  converse; 
But,  ^vith  tlie  first  glow  of  mom,  Strahinya 
Mounti  ci  ([uick  and  spoke  thus  from  his  saddle; 
"My  brother  in  God !  hear  mc,  old  Dervish ! 
Hum  kad'st  fliy  steed  to  drinic  in  Sitnltsa,^ 
Eaeb  mom  and  eaeh  even  dost  tbon  lead  him,-^ 
Tell  me  where  are  the  fords  of  the  river. 
That  I  ride  not  my  horse  is  deep  waters." 

Then  the  old  Dervish  answer'd  him  truly: 
"Ban  Strahinifa,  thou  proud  Serbian  falcon! 
WWk  thy  iUmt  heart  and  mih  thjf  Hrong  war  hor»e, 
Ef^rfwhere  tJball  ikou  find  a  safe  poMtage."  * 

Strahinya  cross'tl  the  river  Sitniti^n, 
And  rode  slow  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Golesh; 
He  was  still  at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
When  the  son  shone  out  over  Kosovo 
On  the  soldiers  and  eamps  of  the  Sultan. 

But  what  did  He  at  this  honr,  Vlah-Ali? — 
Truly  the  Turk  hid  no  evil  custom! 
For  he  liked  most  to  sh  rp  at  the  sunrise: 
Never  closed  lie  his  eyes  Liii  the  sun  rose. 
Very  dear  to  him  was  she — his  new  slave; 
Dear  to  him  was  the  wife  of  Strahinya! 
With  his  head  on  her  white  shoulder  resting, 

•These  three  italicized  lines  arc  considered  to  be  the  iiDest  composed 
any  Serbian  bard.    li\  Serbian  they  sound  as  foUowst 

**Strahlii — ^Bane,  tl  snlcole  Srpskll 

Tvonie  Dyojru  I  tvm nr  junashtvu 
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She  held  him,  looking  straight  through  the  tent-door^ 
Lookiag  down  to  the  field  of  Koooto; 
She  looked  down  on  the  hones  and  toldiefs^ 
Glancing  eafeleaaly  o'er  the  gteat  amy. 

But  wlirit  sees  she  now?   Why  docs  she  tremble? 
One  lonely  knight  rides  slow  up  Mount  Golesh! 
One  man  riding  alone  amid  thousands ! 

When  she  saw  him,  she  touched  with  her  white  hand 

The  right  cheek  of  the  sleeper,  to  wake  him. 
"Wake,  my  Lord!    Wake  up.  mighty  Vlah-Alil 
Rise  up  quick,  for  thy  head  is  in  danger! 
Gird  on  thee  thy  right  sword !   Take  tliy  war  spear! 
For  he  comes  now!   He  comes!   Ban  Strahinya! 
Thy  head  he  will  ent  off,  and — woe  to  me! 
He  will  put  to  me  living  the  eyes  oat" 

Vlah-Ali  leapt  up  quick,  then  laugh'd  loudly: 
"My  darling!  O  sweet  wife  of  Strahinya, 
It  is  wonderful  how  much  thou  fear'st  him! 
I  think  e'en  in  the  city  of  Yedren, 
When  I  iakB  thee  there>  still  wilt  then  see  himl 
In  visions  he  wiU  follow  and  fright  thee.-* 
Yonder  rider  is  not  Ban  Strahinya! 
It  is  but  one  of  the  Sultan's  soldiers. 
He  must  l>ring  me  some  messafje  from  Moiaty 
From  Tzar  Murat  or  Mehemed  Vizier." 

Still  persisted  the  wife  of  Strahinya; 
"O  my  Lord!  O  tfaoa  mighty  Vlah-Ali! 
Sce'st  thon  not  then  (does  thy  ^esight  fail  thee?) 
He  who  comes  brings  no  message  from  Marat! 

My  husband  it  is!    the  Ban  Strahinya:— 
I  knew  him  all  at  once  by  his  forehead; 
I  knew  under  his  forehead  his  dark  eyes; 
I  knew  them,  also,  his  dark  moustachios; 
Knew  his  horse  and  his  greyhound^  Karaman.-* 
Take  eare,  my  Lord!  Thy  head  is  in  danger." 

Hearing  this,  the  snake,  Tnif;hty  Vlah-Ali, 
To  his  feet  k'ipt  up  lightly  nnd  quickly; 
He  girded  on  a  long  silken  girdle 
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And  placed  safely  within  it  sharp  daggers. 
His  bright  sabre  be  belted  on  swiftly. 
Keeping  both  his  eycB  fixed  on  his  black  steed. 

Rode  slowly  np  to  him  Ban  Strahinya, 

But  the  Ban  spoke  not  one  word  of  greeting; 

To  the  Tnrlc  said  he  sharply  and  roughly: 

"Thou  poltroon!  Even  false  to  thy  own  Tsar! 
Whose  cattle  and  whose  flocks  hast  thou  stolen? 
Whose  castle  hast  thoo  ransacked  and  pillaged? 
Whose  wife  sits  at  thy  feet  now  to  serve  thee? 
Come,  coward!   M^ith  thv  sword  shalt  thou  answCfJ 
Then  the  Turk  sprang  aloft  as  if  snake-stung. 
With  one  stride  he  laid  hand  on  his  black  steed^ 
With  one  hound  he  sat  iirm  in  his  saddle, 
And  gathet'd  the  silk  bridles  togefhor. 
Bvt  for  this  did  not  wait  Ban  Strahinya ! 
He  spurr'd  sndden  his  stout  horse  against  him 
And  cast  his  war  spear  swiftly  and  surely. 
Mad  with  vengeance  att?ick'd  he  Vlah-Ali! 
The  mighty  Vlah,  quick  stretching  his  long  arm, 
Caught  and  broke  the  Ban's  spear  ere  it  struck  him} 
Then  he  spoke  to  him  laughing  and  taunting: 

*'0  Strahinya  1  'tis  thou  art  the  poltroon! 
Say  of  what  and  of  whom  art  tlion  thinking? 
Here  are  none  of  thy  Shmnadia's  women, 
To  be  frightened  away  with  thy  shouting! 
Here  is  only  the  mighty  Vlah-Ali! 
He  wlio  fears  neither  the  Sultan  nor  Visier! 
As  for  the  myriad  soldiers  of  Murat 
To  me  they  seem  but  ants  in  the  green  grass!" 

Speaking  thus  he  flung  swiftly  bis  stout  spear:— 
Little  failed  it  to  strike  Ban  Strahinya! — 
But  the  just  God  was  with  Ban  Strahinya!  — 
His  brave  horse  was  well  trained  for  the  battle; 
Ab  the  spear  Hew  the  charger  knelt  quickly. 
The  spear  whiss'd  o'er  the  head  of  his  rider; 
It  stmek  hard  on  a  rock,  and  was  shattered; 
It  was  shatter'd  and  f  dl  in  three  pieces. 

The  spcnrs  lost,  the  fierce  fighters  took  maces. 
And  so  bard  hit  Strahinya  Vlah-Ali 
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That  he  feU  on  the  head  of  his  charger; — 
But  the  just  God  was  with  Ban  Strahinya! — 

His  grey  horse  was  trained  well  for  the  CKMnbal; 
Such  a  war  steed  to-d  iy  there  is  nowlirrr; 
Neither  the  Scrbi  ins  nor  Turks  now  possess  such! 
The  brave  iiorse  moved  his  head  and  his  neck  so 
That  he  threw  the  Ban  back  In  his  saddle. 
The  Ban's  maee  with  great  foree  atmck  Vlah-AU, 
But  the  mighty  Vlah  aat  still  nnahakeny 
Although  the  four  legs  of  his  war  horse 
Were  buried  to  the  knee  in  the  black  earth; 
So  hard  had  struck  the  mnce  of  Strnhinya! 
Lost  tlic  11] aces,  the  kniglits  took  their  sabres. 
Their  sharp  sabres,  to  hnish  the  conflict; 
But  look  now  on  Banovich  Strahinya ! — 
For  a  whole  wedt  two  smiths  had  been  working 
To  fashion  and  to  sharpen  his  sabre; 
Oh,  80  strong  and  so  sharp  was  the  sabre !~ 
Vlah-Ali  slashed  out  wild,  but  Strahinya 
Swiftly  caught  the  br!e:ht  sword  on  his  own  blade- 
Caught  it  and  cut  it  straight  in  two  pieces! 
Greatly  pleased  was  the  Ban  Strahinya ! — 
On  the  Viah  he  pressed  fiercely  his  charger. 
Trying  now  to  cnt  off  Ids  two  strong  arms. 
If  the  head  was  at  present  in  safety. — 
But  it  was  hero  fighting  with  hero ! — 
Well  the  Turk  guards  his  head  from  the  sharp  blade.— 
Guards  his  arms  with  the  stump  of  his  sabre! — - 
Bit  by  bit  brc;iks  tlic  Strahinya's  briglit  sword; — 
Till  at  last  (their  swords  worn  to  the  strong  hiits) 
Both  the  fighters  flung  them  far  from  them. 
And  springing  with  a  bound  from  their  chargers, 
They  grasped  each  other  fierce  by  the  white  Hiroats} 
Two  dragons  wresUed  wildly  together, 
Fighting  there  on  the  top  of  Mount  Golesh! 
With  each  other  they  wrestled  till  mid-day. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Turk  ran  down  white  foam/* 
White  and  red  was  tlie  froth  of  Strahinya; 
Blood  trickled  down  all  over  his  garments. 

But  at  last  Ban  Straiiiiiya,  exhausted. 

To  his  wife  said — she  standing  there  near  them— 
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"O  my  wife!  May  Ood  enrse  Ihee  and  kill  Ihee! 
Why  standcst  tliou  still  to  vegaid  ns? 

Take  rather  a  sharp  piece  of  my  sabre^ 

And  strike  cither  tnc  or  Vl.ib-Ali ! 
Strike  whom  e'er  thou  wilt,  but  strike  swiftly  I" 
But  the  Turk,  hearing  this,  spoke  out  quickly: 
"My  darling]    Oh,  thou  wife  of  Struhinya! 
Do  not  strike  me,  but  strike  Ban  Strahinya. 
No  more  dear  can'st  thou  ever  lie  to  lilni^ 
He  will  blame  thee  for  ever  and  ever ! 
Blame  thee  morning,  and  mid-day  and  evenlngy 
Because  thou  hast  been  with  me  an^  served  mel 
But  to  me  thou  shalt  always  be  dearest! 
To  the  white  city,  Ycdrcn,  I'll  take  tliee; 
Thirty  slaves  shalt  thou  have  there  to  serve  thee. 
To  carry  thy  long  train  and  thy  wide  sleeves. 
With  honey  and  sugar  I  will  feed  thee,  - 
And  cover  thee  with  ducats  of  pure  gold; 
From  thy  head  to  Ihy  feet  witii  gold  dneats; 
Only  strike  now  at  once  Ban  Strahinya !" 
('Tis  easy  to  cheat  women  with  fair  words!) 
Then  thv  wife  of  the  Ban  sprang  up  lightly; 
She  ijouj^'lit  out  a  sharp  piece  of  his  sabre. 
And  she  wrapped  it  well  round  in  her  worked  veil. 
For  she  feared  it  might  cnt  her  white  ilngers. 
Swift  she  sprang  round  the  still  struggling  fighters: 
She  eared  well  for  the  head  of  Vlah-Ali, 
But  she  struck  sharp  at  her  Lord,  Strahinya! 
She  struck  liitn  on  his  hchnct  and  gold  crest; 
The  gold  crest  and  wlute  liclmet  she  cut  through* 
She  slashed  sliplitly  the  Iiead  of  Strahinya; 
The  red  blood  ran  o'er  forehead  and  eyelids; 
It  drizzled  in  and  darkened  his  two  eyes.^ 
Then  fear  came  over  the  Ban  Strahinya  1 — 
He  saw  he  had  been  reckless  and  foolish. 
But  suddenly  a  good  thought  came  tO  hini| 
And  he  called  on  his  greyhound,  Karaman, 
On  Karaman,  well-trained  for  nil  h?intinj7, 
The  Ban  called  him — twlw  loudly  he  c-alled  him; 
Then  the  true  hound  sprung  swiit  to  his  master. 
Swifter  still  on  the  wife  of  Strahinya. 
He  rushed  at  h^r  and  held  her  quite  fi?mly. 
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Before  dogs  all  Uie  women  grow  fearful; 
The  wife  of  Strahinja  feared  Karaman, 

And  screamed  loud  when  he  sprang  eo  upon  her; 
Screamed  lender  when  he  held  her,  not  hori  her.* 

Swiit  she  cast  down  the  piece  of  the  sabre 
And  caught  hold  of  the  hoond  1^  hit  both  ears; 
So  ttmggling  thejr  alipt  far  down  the  mountain. 
Vlah-Ali  became  anxious  about  her,-^ 
Was  fearful  leat  aome  evil  befall  herr— 
And  he  turned  round  to  look  whnt  was  with  hcr« 
Then  Strnhinya  Ban  gathered  f  resh  courage 
And  new  heart  and  new  strength  coming  to  hlmj 
He  thrust  the  Turk  on  this  side  and  that  side. 
Till  at  last  with  great  force  down  he  threw  him! 
Flat  down,  on  the  atonj  ground,  he  threw  him. 
Fierce  fury  filled  the  soul  of  Strahinya^ 
lie  looked  no  more  about  him  for  weapons; 
With  his  white  teeth  tore  he  the  Vlah's  white  throat, 
With  his  teeth,  like  a  weird  wolf,  he  kiUed  him!^ 

Then  iie  sprang  up  and  sharp  called  "XaramanI" 
Loudlj  again  ttd  again  lie  called  him 
Before  the  hound  would  let  go  the  woman. 

Once  f  ree  she  sought  to  flee  down  the  mountain. 
And  to  hide  in  the  campa  of  the  soldiera; 

But  Ban  Straliinja  did  not  permit  her. 
With  a  firm  grasp  he  held  her  right  hand  fast. 
And  so  led  her  close  up  to  his  charger; 
Quick  he  swung  himself  into  the  saddle 
And  drew  his  faithless  wife  up  behind  him. 

The  Ban  rode  bv  bywnvs  to  Krushevats; 
Rode  up  straight  tn  old  Yno^  Bogdan's  castle. 
And  as  he  rode  up  the  old  knight  saw  him. 
And  came  down  with  his  nine  sons,  to  meet  him. 

They  all  stretched  forth  their  arms  to  embrace  hioi| 
And  asked  abont  his  health  and  his  journej. 
Old  Yoog  saw  the  wide  cut  in  his  helmet. 
Saw  the  red  blood,  too,  dripping  beneath  it. 

•  Here  the  ^nrrl  ?n  h!*;  nnTve  mrr!Hntinn<?  on  the  psyrhology  of  WOmSli 
states  that  the  fair  sex  is  always  alarmed  bjr  true  dogs. 
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Then  Yoog  Bogdan  burst  out  in  loud  weeping:— 
Nothitip;  good  will  come  now  to  our  Empire! 
Nothing  good  i  since  the  Sultan  has  soldiers 

^0  could  wound  fhin  mj  brave  ton^  StraUnyal 
Wound  him  who  In  fbe  world  bad  no  eqnall" 

And  all  the  nine  young  Yougovich  wonder'd* 
Said  to  them  then  the  brave  Ban  Strahniya: 
"Old  Voog  Bogdan^  oh^  thoo  my  wife's  fathCFf 
And  ye,  all  ye  nine  Yoogovich  brethren^ 
Be  quiet,  now,  and  do  not  be  angry! 
Be  not  overmuch  shocked  and  ashamed! — 
No  soldier  of  the  Sultan  can  wound  me. 
Whilst  I  fought  the  Turk,  mighty  Ylah-Ali, 
Then — Itear,  father-in-law  I  old  Yoog  Bogdan^ 
Then  my  own  wife«  my  false  wife,  tiiy  dangiiter» 
Took  a  piece  of  my  sword  to  kill  me; 
She  stmck  me  out  of  love  for  Vlah-AUr* 

As  a  fire  ten  times  fierce  flamed  Yoog  Bogdan^ 

He  shouted  loud  to  his  nine  sons  hoarsely: 

"Draw  quick !  draw  all  your  nine  knives  and  kiU  her  I 

Draw!  ind  ed  In  nnali  pieces  the  serpent!" 

The  nine  ions  obeyed  qnkk  old  Yoog  Bogdan; 

They  drew  fiercdj  to  eut  down  their  sister;— 

But  Strabinya  was  there  to  defend  her. 

He  said  to  ttie  nine  brothers  Yoogovich: 

**0h,  my  brothers!  why  will  you  be  foolish? 

Against  whom  do  you  draw  now  your  sliort  knivcs^ 

When  you  have  so  much  lungiiig  for  bloodshed 

Why  rode  yon  not  with  me  to  Kosovo^ 

To  nse  there,  on  the  Turks,  knives  and  salnei? 

To  show  there  yonr  friendship  and  oonrage^ 

If  I  will'd  that  my  wife  lived  no  longer 

Could  I  not  with  my  own  hand  hnve  killed  her? 

As  for  you  I  forbid  you  to  touch  her!— 

I  have  pfiven  her  her  life  as  a  present; 

I  shall  keep  her  to  serve  me  and  cheer  me. 

To  serve  me  with  cool  wine  will  I  keep  her.** 


Old  Yoog  Bogdan  spoke  tmly:  ^o  equal. 
In  the  wide  world,  had  the  Ban  Strahinya," 
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4.   The  St€p$iiUr$ 

(Taken  from  Sir  John  Bowring's  Serbian  Popular  Potir$, 

London^  1827*} 

Near  each  oUier  grew  two  verdant  larches. 

And,  between,  a  high  and  slender  fir-tree: 

Not  two  Inrchrs  were  they — ^not  two  larchcs. 
Not  a  high  and  slender  fir  between  them — 
They  wt  re  brothers,  children  of  one  mother; 
One  was  Paul;  the  uthcr  brother,  Eadool, 

And,  between  tfaenij  Yelitss,  their  riiter. 
Cordial  was  the  love  her  bxoUiers  bore  her; 
Manj  a  token  of  affection  gave  her. 
Many  a  splendid  gift  and  many  a  trifle. 
And  at  last  a  knife,  in  silver  ha f ted. 
And  adom'd  with  gold,  tb^  gave  their  sister* 

When  the  yonthfnl  wife  of  Paul  had  heard  11^ 

Jealousy  swell'd  up  within  her  bosom : 

And  she  call'd,  enraged,  to  Radool's  lady: 

"Sister  mine !  thou  in  the  Lord  my  sister. 

Dost  thou  know  some  plant  of  demon-virtue, 

Wliich  may  bring  our  sister  to  perdition?" 

Radool's  wife  her  sister  swiftly  answered: 

"In  the  name  of  God,  what  mean'st  thou,  sister? 

Of  such  emsed  weeds  I  know  not«-~Did  I, 

Never  woidd  I  tell  thee  of  them,  never; 

For  my  brothers  love  me;  yes!  they  love  me — 

To  their  love  foil  many  a  gift  bears  witness." 

When  Paul's  youthful  wife  had  heard  her  sister, 
To  the  steed  she  hastened  In  the  meadow. 
Gave  the  steed  a  mortal  wound,  and  harried 

To  her  husband,  whom  she  thus  accosted}— 
*'£vil  is  the  love  thou  bear'st  thy  sister. 

And  thy  gifts  nro  worse  tli.in  wnsted  to  her; 

She  lias  «5t"il)l)'(i  thy  courser  in  the  meadow." 

Paul  inquired  of  Yelitz/i,  his  sister, 

"Why  this  deed,  as  God  shall  recompense  thee?** 

High  and  loudly,  then  the  maid  protested: 

"By  my  life^  it  was  not  I,  my  brother; 

By  my  life,  and  by  thy  life,  I  swear  it!*' 
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Anil  file  bioflwr  donfited  nol  liis  aister. 

Wbldi  when  Paal's  yomig  wife  perodved^  at  even 

To  the  garcten  secretly  she  hastened, 

Wrung  tiie  neck  of  Paul's  grey  noble  falcon,-^ 

To  her  husband  sped  slio  tlien  and  told  him: 
"Evil  is  the  love  thou  bear  st  thy  sister. 
And  thy  gifts  to  her  are  worse  than  wasted; 
I«o!  she  has  destroy 'd  thy  favorite  falcon." 

Paul  inqnired  of  Yditsa^  his  sister, 

Tell  IDC  why*  and  so  may  Ood  fewafd  thee!*' 

Bat  his  sister  sum  both  higli  and  loadly: 

"  'Twns  not  I,  npon  my  life,  my  brother; 

On  my  life,  and  thine,  I  did  not  do  it!" 

And  the  brother  still  believed  his  sister. 

When  the  youthful  bride  of  Paul  discover'd 

This,  she  slunk  at  evening, — evening's  meal-time. 

Stole  the  golden  knife,  and  with  it  mUTder'd« 

Mnrder'd  her  poor  infant  in  the  cradle) 

And  when  morning's  dawning  bnmght  the  mornings 

She  aroused  her  husband  by  her  screaming 

Shriekinp  woe;  she  tore  her  chcrks,  exclaimiiig: 

*'Evil  is  the  love  thou  befir'st  thy  sister. 

And  thy  gifts  to  her  arc  worse  than  wasted; 

She  has  stabb'd  our  infant  in  the  cradle! 

Will  thine  incredulity  now  doubt  me? 

Lo!  the  knife  is  in  thy  sister's  girdle** 

Up  sprang  Paol,  like  one  possessed  by  madnw; 
To  the  upper  floor  he  hastened  wildly; 

There  his  sister  on  her  mnts  was  sleeping. 
And  the  golden  knife  beneath  her  pillow. 
Swift  he  seized  the  golden  knife, — and  drew  it- 
Drew  it,  panting,  from  its  silver  scabbard; — 
It  was  damp  witli  blood — ^'twas  red  and  gory! 
When  the  noble  Panl  saw  this,  he  seised  her,— 
Seised  her  1^  her  own  white  hand  and  eitraed  her: 
"Let  tlie  corse  of  God  be  on  tiiee,  sisterl 
Thon  didst  murder,  too,  my  favorite  courser; 
Thou  didst  mnrder,  too,  my  noble  fnleon; 
But  thou  should'st  liave  spared  the  helpless  iiaby/' 
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Higber  yet  his  sister  swore,  and  loader^ 

"  'Twnsi  rot  I,  upon  my  life,  my  brother; 

On  my  life  and  on  thy  life,  I  swear  it  I 

But  if  thou  wilt  disregard  my  swearing;, 

Take  me  to  the  open  held:>> — the  desert^ 

Bind  tby  sister  to  the  tails  of  horaet; 

Let  four  horses  tear  my  limbs  asnnder." 

But  the  brother  trusted  not  his  sister: 

Furiously  he  seized  her  white  hand — bore  her 

To  the  distant  fields — -the  open  desert: 

To  the  tnils  of  four  fierce  steeds  he  bound  her. 

And  he  drove  them  forth  across  the  desert; — 

But,  where'er  a  drop  of  blood  fell  from  her. 

There  a  flower  sprang  up, — a  fragrant  flow'ret; 

Where  her  body  fell  when  dead  and  mangled. 

There  a  ehareh  arose  from  out  the  desert  1 

Little  time  was  spent,  ere  fatal  sickness 

Fell  upon  Paul's  youthful  wife; — the  sicknesa 

Nine  long  years  lay  on  her, — heavy  sickness! 

'Midst  her  bones  the  matted  dog-grass  sprouted^ 

And  amidst  it  nestled  angry  serpents. 

Which,  though  hidden,  draxik  her  eyelight's  brightness. 

Then  she  monm'd  her  misery — moiim'd  despairing; 

Thus  she  spoke  onto  her  lord  and  husband: 

"O  convey  me,  Paul,  my  lord  and  husband!* 

To  thy  sister's  church  convey  me  swiftly; 

For  that  church,  perdiance,  may  heal  and  save  me.*' 

So,  when  Paul  had  heard  his  wife's  petition. 
To  his  sister's  church  he  swiftly  bore  her. 
Hardly  had  they  reach'd  the  church  portal. 
When  a  most  mysterious  voice  addressed  them: 
"Come  not  here,  young  woman!  eome  not  hitlierl 
For  this  church  can  neither  heal  nor  save  thee.** 
Bitter  was  her  angnU  when  she  heard  it; 
And  her  lord  the  woman  thus  entreated: 
*'In  the  name  of  God!  my  lord!  my  husband! 
Never,  never  bear  me  out  to  our  dwelling. 
Bind  me  to  the  wild  steeds'  tails,  and  drive  them; 
Drive  them  in  the  immeasurable  desert; 
Let  them  tear  my  wretched  Umbs  asunder.^ 
Paul  then  listened  to  his  wife's  entreaties: 
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To  llie  taila  of  fonr  wOA  tibttBM  ht  bound  her; 
Dfove  tbem  forth  ocnm  the  mighty  desert* 
Wherefloe'er  «  drop  of  blood  fell  from  her^ 
There  sprang  up  the  rankest  thorns  and  netUef* 

Where  her  body  fell,  when  dead,  the  waters 
Rush'd  and  formed,  a  lake  botli  still  and  stagnant. 
O'er  the  lake  there  swam  a  small  black  coarser; 
By  his  side  a  golden  cradle  floated: 
di  the  cradle  sat  a  young  grey  falcon: 
Ib  the  cradle^  dnmhering,  Uy  an  bifont: 
On  its  throat  the  white  hand  of  its  mother; 
And  that  hand  a  golden  knife  waa  holding/' 


6.  Th0  Emperor  Dhclttian  and  Jchn  the  Bapiuf 

(Trauiilated  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood) 

Two  foster  brothers  were  drinking  winoj 
On  a  sonny  slope  by  the  salt  sea2de^ 

One  was  the  Emperor  Diocletian, 

The  other,  John  the  Baptist, 

Then  up  spfike  John  the  Baptist 

As  they  did  drink  the  wine; 

"Foster  brother,  come  now,  let  us  play. 

Use  thou  thy  crown ;  but  I  will  take  an  apple.** 

Then  np  they  jumped,  began  to  play. 

And  St  John  flung  his  apple. 

Down  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  it  feD 

And  his  warm  tears  trickled  down. 

But  the  emperor  held  his  speech  to  him: 

"Now  weep  not,  derir  my  brother. 

Only  carry  thou  not  my  crown  away 

And  I  will  fetch  thy  people." 

Then  did  John  swear  to  him  by  God 

That  he  would  not  steal  die  erown. 

The  emperor  swam  out  into  the  seat 

Bnt  John  flew  np  to  heaven, 

Presented  himself  before  the  Loxd^ 

And  held  this  speech  to  him: 

"Eternal  God,  nnd  Ail-Holy  Father  1 

May  I  swear  falsely  by  thee? 
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May  I  steal  tiie  emperor's  aawn^ 

The  Lofd  replied: 

*'0  John,  my  faithful  servant! 

Thrice  shall  tboa  swear  falsely  by  me, 

Only,  by  my  name  must  thou  not  swear! 

St.  John  flew  back  to  the  sunny  slope. 

And  the  emperor  emerged  from  the  sea. 

Again  tlicy  played;  again  John  fiung  his  apple; 

Again  it  fcU  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

But  Dloeletiaii^  the  emperor^  said  to  liim: 

"Now,  fear  tiion  not,  dear  brother. 

Only  cany  thou  my  crown  not  away^ 

And  I  will  fetch  thy  apple." 

Then  did  John  swenr  to  him  by  God, 

Thrice  did  he  swear  to  him  by  God 

That  he  would  not  steal  his  crown. 

The  emperor  threw  his  crown  under  his  cap. 

Beside  them  left  the  bird  of  ill  omen. 

And  plunged  into  the  Uae  sea* 

St.  John  froze  over  the  sea, 

With  a  twckc  fold  ioe-cmst  he  froie  it  o'er. 

Seized  the  golden  crown,  flew  on  high  to  heaven* 

And  the  bird  of  ill  omen  began  to  kaw. 

The  emperor,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  divined  the  C9n9t, 

Raced  up,  as  for  a  wager, 

Brake  three  of  the  ice-crusts  with  his  head, 

Then  back  turned  he  again,  took  a  stone  upon  his  bead, 

A  little  stone  of  three  thousand  poonds. 

And  brake  the  twelve-fold  ioe. 

Then  unfolded  he  his  wings. 

Set  out  in  pursuit  of  John, 

Caught  up  ^\ilh  him  at  the  gate  of  luaveti, 

Seized  him  up  with  him  by  his  right  foot. 

And  what  he  grasped,  he  tore  away. 

In  tears  came  John  before  the  Lord; 

The  bright  son  brongbt  he  to  heaven. 

And  John  eomplmned  onto  the  Lord, 

That  the  cmpejor  had  crippled  him. 

And  the  Lord  said: 

"Fear  not,  my  faithful  servrint! 

I  will  do  the  same  to  every  man." 

Such  is  the  fact,  and  to  God  be  the  glory! 
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APPENDIX  S.   THE  SLAVIC  NATIONAL  HYMNS 


1,  Polith  National  Hymn 

Bj  AlojBy  Feliiiflki  (I771-I880).  Translated  by  Be?.  J.  P. 

Wachowski 

God,  who  on  Poland  didst  through  ages  shower 
The  choicest  favors  of  prowess  and  glory; 
Thou,  who  didst  shield  her  with  Thy  heavenly  power 
From  threatening  dangers  and  impending  worry; 
O  Lord  in  heavai  hear  oor  supplication: 
Restore  to  freedom  our  unhappy  nation! 

Thou,  who  didst  aid  us  in  our  combats  later. 
When  we  were  struggling  "for  our  freedom  vainly, 
Who  didst  shed  luster  on  our  deeds,  still  greater 
Proving  our  valor  to  the  world  most  plainly. 
O  Jjoidf  etc* 

Restore  our  country  to       pristine  splendor, 
Make  our  soil  fertile,  and  our  wasted  meadows; 
Pence  and  good  fortune  to  our  faint  hearts  render, 
O  slay  Thine  anger  which  our  land  o'ersbadowsi 
O  Lord^  etc 

It  is  but  lately  since  our  freedom  vanished 

And  lo,  nlreidy  stre^ims  of  hTood  nre  flowing, 
How  wretched  art  tficy  from  wliose  hearts  is  banished 
All  hope  of  freedom's  blessings  ever  knowing! 
O  Lord,  etc. 

O  God  of  Jostlce  by  whose  mighty  power 

Til  rones  of  proud  rulers  crumble,  when  convicted^ 

Make  tyrants  tremble  and  before  TTu-e  cower. 
Enkindle  new  hope  in  our  hearts  afiiictedl 
O  t^rdt  etc. 
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O  Lord  all  holy,  by  the  Saviour's  passion 
Rewtad  our  country's  heroic  defenders. 
Look  oo  our  nifferinga  with  loving  coinpaflsionj 
Accept  the  ransom  which  our  life's  Uood  ienden* 

O  JjKtdf  etc* 

O  Great  Creator,  on  whose  will  and  prestige 
The  world's  existenf  c  is  ever  depending, 
Of  cruel  tyrants  banii^h  every  vestige— 
For  this  onr  nation  is  ever  contending. 
O  I^ofdy  etc 

O  Qod  Almighty,  Lord  of  all  eieation, 

Preserve  our  country  from  all  wars  felonimu; 
An  equal  freedom  grant  to  every  nation. 
Unite  all  the  peoples  in  friendship  harmonious. 
O  Lord,  etc 

O  God  of  mercy,  see,  mat  teavs  are  ilowing 
In  constant  monniing  for  onr  faUen  brothers; 

Out  band  of  martyrs  is,  forever  growing, — 
O  may  their  life's  Uood  bring  freedom  to  others! 
O  X^ord,  etc 

Almighty  Father,  Lord  of  creation. 

Free  us,  we  pray  Thee,  from  foes  who  enslave  ns! 

And  should  we  later  rouse  Thy  indignation 

Tom  us  to  ashes,  but  from  bcaidage  save  us! 
O  Lord  in  lieaven  hear  oar  supplication : 
fiestore  to  freedom  onr  unhappy  nation  1 

The  Cgeeh  NaHamal  Hymn 

(By  Josef  Tyl,  1808-185G) 

\Miere  is  my  home? 

Waters  thro'  its  mr/id^  arc  strenmmp, 
Mounts  with  rustling  woods  are  tc^eming, 
"V^nlcs  are  bright  with  flowerets  rare. 
Oh  earth's  Eden,  thou  art  fair! 

Thou  art  my  home,  my  fatherland ! 
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Wliere  is  my  bome? 
By  the  towen  of  God  'tis  bounded; 

By  the  noblest  sons  snnonndedf 
True  and  light  of  heart  are  ihey. 

Firm  nnd  bold  in  dradlv  fray, 
Offspring  grand  of  dear  Bohemia, 

Thou  art  my  home»  my  fatherland  I 

S.  The  Serbiam  N^iamal  Hpnm 
(B7  ToTan  Georgevich^  translated  bj  Elisabeth  Christich) 

God  of  Justice;  ThoQ  who  saved  nt 

When  in  deepest  bondage  cast. 
Hear  Thy  Serbian  children's  woioCB$ 

Be  our  help  as  in  the  past.  ^ 
With  Thy  mighty  hand  sustain  us. 

Still  our  rugged  pathway  trace; 
God,  our  hope;  protect  and  cherish 

Serbian  erown  and  Serbian  raeel 

Bind  in  closest  links  our  kindred- 
Teach  the  love  that  will  not  fail. 

May  tlie  loathM  fiend  of  discord 
Never  in  our  ranks  prevail. 

Lei  the  golden  fruits  of  nnioii 
Onr  young  tree  of  freedom  grace; 

God,  our  Master!  goide  and  prosper 
Serbian  crown  and  Serbian  race. 

Lordl  Avert  from  us  Thy  vengeance. 

Thunder  of  Thy  dreaded  ire; 
Bless  each  Serbian  town  and  handely 

Mountain,  meadow,  heart  and  spire. 
When  our  host  goes  forth  to  battle 

Drnth  or  victory  to  embrace— 
God  0  f  armies !  be  our  leader. 
Strengthen  then  the  Serbian  race. 

On  our  sepulchre  of  ages 

Breaks  the  resurrection  mom, 
From  the  slough  of  direst  slavery 

Serbia  anew  is  bom. 
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Tlirough  five  hundred  years  of  durance 

Wp  hfivc  knelt  before  Thy  facCf 
All  our  kin,  O  God!  deliver, 
Thus  entreats  the  Serbian  race. 

4-  Hymn  of  Free  Russia  * 
(By  CoutantSne  Balmont) 

Hail  Russia,  hail  forever. 

Our  land  of  Liberty! 
Life  free  and  trammelled  nerer, 

Great  land,  ia  fated  &eef 

A  nation,  mighty  glorious, 
An  occnn  free  of  shore — 

Fame  to  thy  sons  victorious^ 
Who  shrouds  of  darkness  tore. 

Hail  Russia,  hail  forever. 

Our  land  of  Liberty! 
Ufe  free  and  trammelled  never. 

Great  land,  is  fated  thee! 

O  woods,  fields,  rivers  flowing. 
And  mighty  seas  that  roll! 

With  joy  and  freedom  flowing 
The  dawn  burns  bright  for  all! 

Hail  Russia,  hail  forever. 

Our  land  of  Liberty! 
Life  free  and  trammelled  never. 

Great  land,  is  fated  thee! 

•See  A.  T.  GrcchRninov'j?  The  Jfymn  of  Free  Rnsfin  (**Glmn  f;vo>H>d- 
DOi  Rossii")»  the  first  musical  manifestation  of  the  Russian  revolution. 

BngUflb  ventoo  hf  Vera  and  Knrt  Sdilndlert  N.  Y.,  ScUrmer,  1917,  p. «, 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

1.  Perun  Is  apparently  the  Srtn?;krit:  Pnrjnnya  or  Parganye  Cthe 
supreme  creator'^),  and  the  old  Frusbian  Ferkuiio,  a  sod  of  storm  and 
thunder.  In  Vedat  Parjanya  Is  the  braUier  of  AdlH  ('*t]ie  boundless"), 

father  of  Soma  (tlie  moon,  and  the  dew),  and  husband  of  Perkim  i 
who  is  the  some  as  Perun;  they  hold  that  men  would  be  reborn  in 
another  world  much  like  this,  but  are  said  to  have  had  no  belief  in  any 
hell,  or  future  retribution.  The  chief  of  the  Russian  pagmi  idols,  Perun 
(the  thunder)  was  scourged  nt  Kiev  and  thrown  Into  the  rlwr  when  the 
Hu&sian  Slavs  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Greek  missionaries 
In  tenth  eentury. 

3.  Tlicrc  is  a  Serbo-Croatian  villape  Perun  nrnr  Spnlato  (Dalmatia) 
and  a  small  number  of  persons  in  Montenegro  bear  the  name  (one  of 
the  main  characters  in  King;  Nicholas*  drama  Th$  Empress  of  th0 
Balkans  is  a  warrior  called  I'eniii). 

3.  Vila  bclfinfr?  tn  t!te  family  of  the  nymphs  and  Is  even  honored  with 
the  epithet,  '  the  cloud-gatherer."  She  is  as  beautiful  as  the  Peri,  though 

'  rather  more  wicked  and  maHciomr  at  times.  V.  9.  Koraddcii  In  Ids 
StvbUm  Dictionary  (VIennn,  ISls)  describes  Vila  as  follows:  "A  sort 
of  nymph.  Hie  vilas  live  in  great  wooded  mountains  and  in  crag^ 
places  sroond  Iskcs  and  rivers.  A  vila  is  always  young  and  beautlrai, 
dressed  in  a  tUn  white  garment,  and  with  long  hair  flowing  over  her 
hnfk  and  breast.  The  vilas  will  hnrm  no  one  so  lonp-  as  no  one  injures 
them,  as  for  instance  bv  intruding  on  their  dances  or  feasts;  but  when 
any  one  injures  them  then  they  will  punish  him  in  various  ways,  as  by 
shooting  him  in  the  hnnd  or  font,  or  in  both  hands  or  both  feet,  or  in 
tiie  lieart,  in  which  case  be  at  once  dies.^'  Y.  M.  Petrovich  In  his  above 
dted  work  sayst  "The  Serbtsn  bards  or  troubadours  ftom  the  early 
fourteenth  centur}'  to  our  day  have  ever  glorified  and  sung  of  the  Vile, 
describinp  thrm  as  very  beautiful  and  eternally  young,  robed  In  the 
wliitcst  and  iiuest  gauze,  with  stummery  golden  hair  flowing  down  over 
snow-white  bosoms.  Vile  were  Sidd  to  nave  very  sweet  voices,  and  some- 
times to  be  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  Their  melodinii«^  songs  wero 
often  heard  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes  or  in  Uie  meadows  ludden  deep 
In  tiie  forests,  or  on  liigh  mountatn-pealcs.'' 

4.  St.  George  is  another  type  of  Warrior  Saint.  Of  t!iis  stccl-dad 
warrior,  lance  in  hand,  mounted  on  his  great  charger,  the  Slavic  {>eopIe 
made  a  useful  auxiliary  In  their  laborious  life.  They  have  given  St 
George  the  care  of  the  village  pasture.  So  for  instance,  in  the  spring 
of  each  year»  on  the  SSrd  of  April  according  to  the  Greek  Orthodox 
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Church,  which  is  St.  George's  Day,  the  muzhiks  of  all  Russia  lead  Into 
the  fields  their  herds  of  cows,  their  horses,  their  she^,  exhausted  by 
tlieir  long  wintrr's-  stay  in  the  "hyrc."  Early  in  the  morninjr  nf  this 
dav  tiie  iniizhilcs  and  their  womenfolk  make  the  rounds  of  the  sown 
fields,  begging  St  George  rise  early  in  tfae  morning,  to  open  tibe  mU 
and  to  sprinkle  dew  on  the  clover  and  grass."  Then  they  take  out  their 
flocks  and  herds,  wiiich  they  drive  with  brnnrhes  of  willow  blessed  in 
the  ehureh,  and  pray  to  the  "idndly  George  to  guard  their  herds  in  the 
fields  and  the  woods  from  the  greedy  wolves,  tlw  cruel  bears  and  every 
ill  beast."  St.  Georpe  i5;  the  house-patron  of  many  Ser!i<;  hflonfrinp  to 
the  Greek  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  (St.  George  is  the  house-patroa  of 
fhe  writer  of  these  lines). 

5,  Srr:  Anitrhkav:  (1)  Old  Russian  Cults  (in  "Transaction  of  the 
Third  Intern.  Congress  of  Religion,"  Oxford,  1910,  vol.  II);  (i)  Spring 
Songs  and  Customs,  Petrograd,  1904-5;  A.  Bruckner,  Slavische  Re- 
ligion (in  "Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart,'*  Tubingen, 
1913);  J.  Curtin,  Mytlis  and  folk-tales  of  the  Russians,  Western  Slavs 
and  Magyars,  Boston,  18S0,  XXV +555 j  Drajfomanov,  M.,  Slavic  Folk- 
Tales  aboQt  the  Sscriflee  of  Onc^i  Own  Children  (J.  Antlmp.  Instftnte^ 
XXI,  1892,  456-69);  /.  /.  Hanush,  Die  Wissmsclinn  drs  slawischen 
Mythos,  Berlin,  1890;  F.  8.  Kraus:  (1)  South-Slavic  moon-myths  (Pop. 
Science  Mo.,  March,  1889,  615-8);  (2)  Sitte  und  Branch  bei  den 
Sttdslawen,  Wien,  1885;  (8)  Haarschurgndscliaft  bd  den  Sttdslawen 
(Inh-r.  Arch.  f.  Fthnologie,  VII,  TRPt,  UJl-98);  (4)  Serbische  Zauber 
und  Brauch  Kinder  (Am  Ur-Quell,  III,  1899,  160-1,  S76-8)s  (5) 
Voilcsi^iibe  and  religifiser  Brauch  der  SOddaweo,  Mllnster,  1890,  XVI 
-4-176;  A.  Lffrvre,  La  Mythologie  des  Slaves  et  des  Finnols  (Rev.  de 
V&col€  d'  Anthrop.,  VII,  1897);  L,  P.  M.  Liger:  (1)  Esquise  sommaire 
de  la  mythologie  Slave  (in  his  "Nouvelle  £tndes  Slave,**  2k  series, 
Paris,  Leroux,  1886);  (9^  La  mytkOogic  slave,  Paris,  1901;  /.  M^hal, 
Outline  of  Slnvic  Mythology,  Prague,  1891;  /.  A.  MacCulloch,  Slavic 
(in  "The  Mythology  of  AU  Races,"  Boston,  voL  III,  1915);  F.  Uikhai- 
lovtkw,  Shamanism  in  fflbeilft  and  European  Rnssia  (J.  Anfhr.  Inst, 
XXIV,  1804-5,  6?  !10);  Fr.  Miklothieh,  Die  Blutrache  bd  den  Slaven 
(E>enk8ch.  d.  K.  K.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.,  PhiL-hist  CI.,  XXXVI.  1887); 
F.  Sehtrer,  Bilder  bus  dem  serblschen  Volks-  nnd  Familienleben,  Neusati, 
Jocich,  1889;  Str«*h9Wtkij,  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Gottesdienst  der 
alten  Slnven  ^Arch.  f.  wiss.  Kiinde  von  Russlmd,  v.  80,  1850,  p.  20). 

6.  Keiigioosly  the  Slavs  are  divided  as  follows:  Czechs — Roman  Catb> 
olics,  9&%,  Protestant  (Calvinistic),  5%;  SUwaIn  Roman  Catholies, 
60%,  Eastern  Orthodox,  10%,  Uniat,  5%,  Lutheran,  20%,  Calvinistic, 
6%i  LuiotUm  i8«r6«— Roman  Catholic,  B0%,  Protestant,  90%;  Pole*— 
Rmuui  Catholic,  9B%,  Old  CatlwUc,  2%;  Shpmtst^Romtin  Catholic, 
100%;  RmHam—Easttm  Orthodox,  899^^ ,  I  niat  (in  Austria),  3%,  Ras- 
kolnik,  9%;  Srrhf^Vn^tcrn  Orthodox,  99.97%;  Uniat,  0.09%,  Catholics, 
0.01%;  DulgarUitui — i.Jistern  Orthodox,  100%.  The  Ruthenians  of  Ga- 
licia  are  nearly  all  Uniats,  I.  e.,  members  of  that  portion  of  the  Greek 
Church  whirh  in  TOPS  Iiecame  united  with  the  See  of  Rome.  (Sec:  Lcga- 
tione*  Al&xandrina  et  Rothenica  ad  Clementam  Vlll  .  .  ,  pro  uruane  et 
tommunioM  eum  teds  ApottoHea,  emmo  1S95,  Roina,  1598.)  A  very 
small  proportion  (0.03  per  cent.)  belong  to  the  independent  Gredc  com- 
nunion,  or  Eastern  Church,  which  must  not  be  Gonfounded  with  the  Rnt- 
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sian  Orthodox  Church.    The  two  millions  Uniats  are  declared  bj  an 

Uka.sc  (1839)  incorporated  with  the  Russian  Greek  Eastern  Chtirrh.  A 
few  Uniat  Churches  continue  to  exist  in  Gulicia,  buutii  ilungary  and 
IVansylvania. 

7.  In  the  following  poetical  terms  does  the  old  chronirlrr  picture  the 
rigniftcwDCc  of  Princess  Ulga's  baptism:  **&>be  was  tlie  forerunner  of 
CSristiaiiity  In  Russia,  as  the  tnominft  star  is  the  precursor  of  the  sun, 
and  the  dawn  the  precursor  of  the  day.  As  the  luoon  shines  at  mid- 
night, she  shone  in  the  midst  of  a  pagan  people.  She  was  like  a  }ienrl 
amid  dirt,  for  the  people  were  in  the  mire  of  their  sins  and  not  puriiied 
by  baptism.  Siie  pofified  herself  in  •  liafy  batli  and  removad  toe  gaib 
of  sin  of  tlie  old  man  Adam.*' 

8.  See  also:  A.  PalmUri,  La  Chiesa  russa,  Firense»  1906;  Boitiwrd,  L» 
ftclise  de  Russie,  Paris,  1888,  9  Tols.  (first  edition,  1661);  W.  P.  Adimt, 
The  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches,  N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1908,  634;  A.  Bui- 
gakoif,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Orders  (translated  by  Birbcck  for 
the  Churcli  History  Society),  1H99;  A.  Fortescue,  The  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church,  London,  Catholic  Truth  Co.,  3rd  ed.,  1911,  451;  A.  L.  Hkkmatm, 
Karte  der  Verbreitungsgebiete  dcr  Ueligionen  in  Europe,  Wien,  Frry- 
tagi  Q,  B.  Howard,  Ttkt  Schism  between  the  Oriental  and  Western 
Churches,  London,  Longman,  1809$  If,  MUat,  Das  Klrebenrecfat  der 
MorgenllLndischen  Kirche,  Mostar,  1908;  P.  Mogila,  Exposition  of  the 
Ortliodox  Faith,  London,  1760;  Neala,  History  of  the  Holy  Enstcrn 
ChurcU,  London,  1850;  Norden,  Das  Papstura  und  By^an^,  Bcflin, 
1907;  Palmer,  Dissertations  on  the  Orthodox  or  Eastern  Communion, 
1853,-  .-f.  Pirhler,  Gcsohichte  der  klrchlichen  Trcntumc:  zwischen  dcm 
Odent  und  Occident,  Miinchen,  1864r<5,  9  vols.;  T.  8Ub«rnagl,  Verfassung 
und  gegenwartiger  Beatand  sMmtlicber  Klicbe  des  Orients,  Regensburg^ 
Main,  1904^  9nd  editi  StMUjf,  Histoiy  of  tho  Eastern  Chnrch,  London* 

18G3. 

9.  He  was  the  most  celebrated  Serbian  writer  of  the  twelfth  century. 
He  wrote  several  works  dealing  with  the  Cbnreh  discipline  and  Churdi 
rules  and  regulations,  but  his  most  famous  work  was  his  TAfe  of  St. 
SifMon  (the  life  of  his  own  royal  father,  who  on  making  him  a  monk 
look  the  name  of  Simeon).  It  might  be  remarked  here  tliat  Stephan 
Keraanya  never  took  for  himself  the  title  of  King  (in  Serbian  Kraly), 
but  his  son  Stephan  was  formally  crowned  as  the  first  Serbian  Kinf^  in 
the  Church  Zicha  (In 

10.  Rmieich:  (1)  Zur  Entwicklung  der  klrchlich-nationalen  Ix'bens  bel 
den  Serben  (Inter,  thi-olog.  Zeitschrift,  Bern,  1895-6);  (2)  Dtis  klrchlich- 
religiOse  I^ben  bei  den  Serben,  Giittinsen,  1896;  Von  Radieh,  Die 
Verfassung  der  orthodox-terMsclien  una  mmlinischen  Partllntlaildrclien, 
Nensais,  1880;  N.  Vd'wnrovkh,  Two  Cliurches  in  One  Xation,  New 
York,  1915-lfi;  Grieve,  The  Church  and  People  of  Servia,  London,  1864. 

11.  The  Russian  Abbot  Daniel  throws  some  light  in  his  "Journey  to 
Jerusalem*'  (1106-1106)  on  the  sabsequent  final  semsm  of  tlie  Oredt  and 
Roman  Church. 

19.  The  Moravian  and  Slovak  people  were  among  those  who  first  beard 
tlie  story  of  Christ  firom  CffHk  ana  Methodius  and  at  one  time  tiieir 

tribes  niu^t  have  extended  ddwn  to  the  Tlnmihe  and  the  Smith-Slnv^;.  The 
Magyars  came  in  from  Asia  and  the  East,  and  like  a  wedge  divided  this 
group  of  northern  Slavs  from  those  on  the  south.  « 
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13.  He  WAS  a  priest,  the  librarian  of  the  Patriarchate,  and  a  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  the  Imperial  Palace  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  was  much  esteemed  for  his  ecclesiastical  learning.  Sees  L.  P. 
M.  L^ger,  Cyrille  et  Methode:  fitude  Ilistorique  sur  la  convertion  dca 
Slavs  au  Christianism,  Paris,  1868,  XXV+^SO;  Qinzel,  Geschirl.te  c\ct 
Slavenapostel  Cyrill  und  MettK)d,  und  der  siavischen  Lithurgie,  Wien* 
1861;  J,  DobroMkjf,  CyrO  und  Method,  der  Slaven  Apostel,  Frag,  IS9S; 
Nilles,  Kalendariutn  Manuale,  I,  Innsbruck,  1896;  Ecbos  d'Orient,  VIII, 
Paris,  1905;  N.  Milash,  Gli  apostoii  slavi  Cirillo  vt  Metodio,  Tricst,  1HS7. 

14.  Before  Cyril  invented  his  alphabet  for  the  biavjc  language  (tiie 
Cyrillic  letters  used  in  writing  Slavic  language  are  adaptatkMiB  of  the 
uncial  Greek  alphabet,  with  tiie  addition  of  a  niTmbcr  nf  new  letters 
to  express  sounds  not  found  in  the  Greek  tongue)  there  existed  certaia 
nines  (or  native  characters)  in  wMeh  the  southern  Slavic  dialect  mm 
committed  to  -vvritinp.  There  Is  a  tradition  alluded  to  by  the  Pope  Inno- 
cent the  liUeventh,  that  they  were  invented  by  St.  Jerome  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century;  Professor  V.  Jagich  tliinks  that  they  were  really  the 
original  letters  invented  bv  Cyrillo  and  afterwards  abandoned  In  favor 
of  an  imitation  of  Greek  characters  by  his  disciples  nnd  successors.  This 
older  alphabet*  which  still  survives,  is  called  the  Giagolitic  The  Slavic 
wUdi  is  written  In  these  characters  Is  also  the  andent  tongne^  hut  ft  dif* 
fers  considerably  from  tfic  Slavic  wrltt(  n  in  tlie  Cyrillic  letters.  In  fact 
it  may  be  rouglily  compared  to  the  difference  between  the  Gaelic  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland.  The  Roman  Mass  was  translated  into 
this  Slavic  shortly  after  the  QttA  liturgy  had  been  translated  bv  C^ril 
and  his  brother,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  among  the  Slavic  tribes  the 
south  Slavic  written  in  Giagolitic  characters  became  the  language  of  the 
Roman  Rite^  while  the  north  Slavic  written  in  QTrlUlc  letters  was  the 
tongue  of  the  Greek  Rite.  The  prevailing  use  of  the  Lntin  tongue  and 
the  adoption  of  tlie  Roman  alphabet  by  many  Slavic  tribes  caused  the 
use  of  the  Glagolitie  to  diminidi  and  Latin  to  gradually  take  its  place. 
The  northern  Slavs  (Czechs,  Poles,  and  Slovaks),  who  were  converted  by 
Latin  missionarip^,  used  the  Latin  in  their  rile  from  the  very  first.  At 
present  the  Giagolitic  is  only  used  in  Dalmatia,  Istria  and  Croatia.  Tlie 
Pope  Urban  the  Eighth  in  16S1  definitely  settled  the  use  of  the  Glago- 
litic-Slavic  missnl  nnd  office-books  In  the  Roman  Rite,  and  laid  down 
rules  where  the  clergy  of  each  language  came  in  contact  with  each  other 
in  regard  to  drarcfi^  services.  The  Pope  Leo  XIII  (189S-I00S)  pub- 
lished two  editions  of  the  Giagolitic  Missal. 

15.  See:  Baton,  Delle  relasioni  fra  la  chie^jsr^  Cftolica  e  pli  Slavi,  Roma, 
1880;  C.  Bojan,  Les  Bulgares  et  les  patriardic  OLCuim-nique,  Paris,  1905; 
C.  Fermmidgi,  Acta  Bulgariae  ecclesiastica  ab  aruio  15^5  usque  ad  annum 
1709,  Agram,  lfi87,  XXII  :  iW;  R.  von  Mach,  The  BulL-irinn  Exarrtite, 
London,  1907,  105;  RcUting$rt  Die  Bulgaren  und  die  griecbisch-scliism&t. 
Klrchen  ('*Stimroen  aus  Maria  Laach,**  IV,  1873.  45-7,  9d9-S5S)  i  Istru- 
done  della  sagra  congregazionc  de  propaganda  fide  per  1  missionarj  della 
BulL'firin,  intorno  n\]n  prattica  do'  Kurbani,  Roma,  1760,  pp.  15;  Im~ 
coeur,  ii.  P.,  Du  Tour  <les  Bulgares  au  Catholicisme,  Paris,  1860;  D'AvrU, 
Adnlphe:  (1)  Le  Bulgarie  chr6tienne,  Paris,  1861;  (2)  Actcs  relatifs  a 
I'Eglise  Bulgare,  Paris,  1964;  (3)  Docummts  relntifs  nut  figlises  de 
rOrieut,  Paris,  3rd  1885;  U,  Oelzer:  (1)  Gcistliches  und  Welthches  aus 
dem  Tttrktscb-griediiscliQP  Orient,  Leipzig,  TeobtMry  1900)  (9)  Vom 
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faeiligcn  Berge  uod  ans  Makedonien,  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1904. 

16.  See:  V.  Jagich  (Ed.),  Quettuor  evangeliorum  codex  glagolitic  olim 
cographensis  nunc  petropolitanus.  Characteubus  cyriilis  transcriptum 
notis  critica  prolegomenis  appcndicibus  auctum  BeroMni:  A.  Wddman- 
nos,  1879,  XLV-|-174;  Jelich,  Foutes  historici  liturgiae  glag. — romanae 
saec,  XV,  No.  193;  saec.  XIX,  No.  68,  Veglae,  1906;  W,  Vondrak,  Zur 
Frage  nadi  dcm  Verlilltiilase  dee  Prleafaiser  Denkmab  m  dner  Homille 
von  Klemcns  (Archiv.  f.  slavische  PhiloTogie,  XXVIII,  1906,  956-61); 
O.  A,  Thai,  Textkritische  Studien  zu  Homilien  des  Glagolita  Clozianus 
(Ibid.,  V.  «4,  1902,  514-55);  V.  Jaffic,  Kritische  Nachlese  zum  Textc  dcr 
altserbiscben  Vita  SyiMoni*  (Stefan  Nemanja's)  geschrul>cn  von  seinem 
Sohne,  dera  erstgekronten  Konig  Stefan  (Ibid.,  v.  24,  1902,  550-67);  Af. 
Besetar,  Kine  altbosnische  slawisch-griechiscbe  Inschrift  (Ibid.,  voL  97, 
1905,  858-M)$  Fnmew,  P.:  (1)  Einige  Bemerkimgen  war  Gesdiidite  dcs 
Schrifttums  in  Kroatia  (Ibid.,  vol.  35,  1914,  379-412;  (2)  Ein  Bcitrag 
zur  Geschichte  des  Schrifttums  in  KroaUa  (Ibid.,  vol.  34,  1913,  464-82); 
Bozidar  Prokieh,  Die  Zusfttze  in  der  Handschrift  des  Johannes  Skylitzes 
Codex  Vindob<Miensis  hist,  graec.  LXXIV,  lAn  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
des  sog.  westbulgarischen  Reicbes,  MUnchen,  Kutzner,  1906,  54  (Disserta- 
tion) ;  Z.  Prohatka,  Das  Icroatisch-serbische  Schrifttum  in  Bosnien  und 
Herz^ovina  von  den  AnfKngen  fan  XI.  bis  sur  nntionalen  Wie^gebnit 
Im  XIX.  Jahrhundert,  Zagreb,  Meyer,  1906,  VIII-|-202;  P.  /.  Schafarik, 
Dbersicht  der  lUtesten  kirchenslawischen  Literatur,  Leipzig,  1848;  V, 
Jagic,  Die  AUNOiesiMlien  and  Slawimhen  Schriften,  Wien,  1883;  L.  GeU- 
let.  Die  albanesischen  imd  slavischen  Schriften  (fascimiles),  Wien, 
1B83.  See  also  other  articles  in  V.  Jagich'a  AreMo  fibr  tlamUehM  PkOo- 
loffie  (published  in  Berlin,  since  1875). 

17.  The  teacher  of  the  Tzar  Alexander  the  First,  J.  F.  La  Harpe,  1790^ 
1779),  introduced  the  French  influence  which  contained  the  germ  of  a 
bitter  scepticism  with  regard  to  Russian  life,  combined  with  a  decided 
leaning  to  CaHwllctsm.  Tliis  infloence  had  Impressed  Its  mark  on  that 
Tznr's  youthful  liberalism,  ns  well  as  on  Speransky*s  plans  for  reform. 
Tlx;  Catholic  propaganda,  which  dates  from  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Second,  in  the  persons  of  Abb6  Jubet,  Princes  Dolgorukaya,  und  the 
Duke  of  Liria,  had  its  hour  of  brilliant  triumph  under  Paul  the  First, 
for  it  had  succeeded  in  planting  the  influence  of  Jesuits  in  the  Tzar's 
own  circle.  The  Catholic  propaganda  has  been  also  favored  both  by 
the  spilt  between  the  opper  class  of  sodety  and  the  clergy,  engendered 
by  the  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  works  of  De  Maistre,  Bonnid 
and  Ch&teaubriand.  See:  Father  Pierling,  Papes  et  Tzars,  Paris,  1887; 
F,  C.  Laharpe:  (1)  M^tnoires,  Bern,  1864;  (3)  Le  Gouverneur  d'un 
Prince  (F.  D.  Laharpe  ct  Alexander  I),  Lausanne,  1902. 

18.  See  Solovyev's  works  in  English,  French,  and  German:  (1)  La 
Russie  et  I'^glise  universelle,  Paris,  1906,  2.  ed.;  (2)  War,  progress,  and 
history,  London,  1915;  (S)  ReUgiOse  Omndlagen  des  Ldxnis,  Leip- 
zig, 1899;  (4)  Geschichte  und  Zukunft  der  Thcokratie,  Leipzig'.  1902;  (5) 
Judentum  und  Christentum,  Dresden,  Tietz,  1911,  XVI-}-103.  See  also 
M,  dPHerbigny,  Vladimir  Solovicv  d'  apr^  le  prince  Eugene  Troubetz- 
koi  ("fitudes  par  de  pferes  de  la  Campagne  de  Jcsns,**  Paris,  1913,  vol. 
ISO,  637-57) ;  P.  Lanne»,  Philosophic  russes  contemporalns  Vladimir  Sol- 
oviev  ("Kev.  philos.."  vol.  54,  1902,  690-611);  L.  M.  Lopatin,  The  pliih)S0- 
phy  of  Vladimir  96Umkw  (**llfaid;*  No,  100,  Oct,  1916^  485-60)  ;  Ottip- 
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Lourie.  Un  mystique  russe,  VI.  Solovj-cv  (Xouv.  Rev.,  XIT,  1901,  73-86); 
F.  A,  Palmieri,  Vladimir  Solovicv  and  his  theory  on  the  religious  dissen- 
sion between  the  East  and  the  West  ("CathoBc  University  Bulletin, 
Washington,  D.  C,  XX,  1914.  505-22);  B,  L.  Badlov,  Vladimir  Solovycv, 
St.  Petersburp,  1913,  260;  /.  li.  Seremc,  VlH<l!m!r  Solnviev:  Introduc- 
tion et  choix  lie  textes  traUuits  pour  la  premiere  lois,  Paris,  Michaud, 
1910,  218;  P.  Steppuhn,  Wladimir  Ssolowjew  (Z.  f.  Phil.  u.  phil.  Kritik, 
vol.  138.  1910,  1-79,  239-91);  Prince  E.  Tntb€t»ko},  Hie  "Weltanschau- 
ung" of  Vladimir  Solovycv  (^'Russian  lleview;*  II,  1913,  208-11);  X>.  9. 
UtnadMi,  Die  metaph>'st8rhe  Weltanschauung  Wladimir  SMlowiows  nnit 
orienticrcnden  t'berhlick  einer  Frkenntnisthcorie.  Ein  Bcitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  russischen  Plulosophic,  Halle  a.  S.,  1909,  167  (Dissertation); 
M.  Zdzi§chmr9ki,  Wladimir  Soiowiew:  Kin  Bliclt  in  das  russiscbe  Gcistes- 
leben  dcr  G  Lenu  rt  ("Kultur  \  VII,  1908,S0M)t  TiMMrMn,  W.  So]ov> 
yev  als  Philojsoph,  Berlin,  lf)n5. 

19.  Strossmayer  was  ioiowa  by  his  world-famous  speech  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Vatican— 1871,  under  Pope  Pius  IX— where  he  spoke  in  Latin 
for  sixteen  cDiiscciitlve  hours  against  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility. 
(The  Fagtor  Aetemu*  bull,  of  July  18,  1869,  defined  the  dogma  of  in- 
fallibility thus:  "The  Pope,  when  he  speaks  from  the  throne,  0m  mbIA«- 
dra,  that  is,  when,  in  exercising  the  office  of  pastor  and  teacher  of  all 
Christia!is,  by  virtue  of  his  apostolic  authority,  he  defines  n  doctrine  on 
faith  or  njorals  which  must  be  adhered  to  by  the  whole  Church,  possesses, 
by  virtue  of  the  divine  aid  promised  him  in  the  person  of  St.  Peter,  that 
infalUhUUii,  with  which  the  Diviiif  Savior  wished  to  invest  his  Church  in 
the  deOnition  of  doctrine  of  faith  and  morals;  consequently  the  Pope's 
definitions  under  tliese  conditions  are  in  themselves  incapable  of  amend- 
ment, even  by  the  consent  of  the  Church*^).  In  the  midst  of  this  great 
gj>prrh  fic  was  interrupted  by  the  Archl)ishop  of  Pari?,  wlio  embraced 
and  i^is&ed  him,  and  assured  him  that  what  he  had  already  said  was 
amply  convincing.  StrossnMyer's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  n  SInvie 
peasant  and  his  grandfather  was  a  German  settler  in  Slavonia.  He  did 
not  love  Germans,  and  was  a  great  South-Slavic  patriot.  Sec:  Orad«rath' 
Kroch,  Geschichte  des  vatikanischen  Konzils,  Freiburg,  1903-6,  vols.  II 
&  III. 

20.  ITic  prinrij'le  according  tn  which  subjects  follow  the  religion  of 
their  ruler — cuim  rtaio,  eius  religio — a  principle  still  recognix«i  in 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  (16411).  has  practieally  fttllen  Into  disuse  in 
central  and  western  Europe.  With  Stoicism  and  Cliristianity  God  has 
been  internationalized,  and  the  present  nationalization  of  God  as  indi- 
cated by  some  national  hymns  (Dieu  protege  la  France  or  Oott  mit  vns 
or  OoU  $rhalte,  Oott  beschutze,  vnser  Kaiser,  or  €fcd  Save  the  King  or 
Boz0  TzMffn  Khnmi)  Is  a  retardation  rather  than  acoeleratioii  in  this 
matter. 

91.  The  best  work  on  Hus  is  P.  Pa]aeky*li  Wttofia  sf  moMNnsnfo  Doo^ 

umenfi  TtTivjisllri  Joanni*  flus  (Pra^rue.  1869).  The  works  of  Hus  In  the 
Czech  language  were  piiMfshed  by  K.  J,  Erben  (Prague,  18fi.5-1868).  E. 
de  Bonnechosa  published  a  French  translation  of  his  letters  (Paris.  1846), 
from  which  an  English  translation  was  made  (London,  1846);  P.  B. 
Mikoree  prepared  one  in  German  (Leipri;r.  1B(J9).  Xovotny  began  a 
German  translation  of  his  sermons  (Gorlitjt,  1^55).  See  also:  J.  Baker, 
Pictures  from  Bohemia  (Religious  Tract  Society,  Society  Press,  1905); 
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W,  Btrgsr,  J,  Hoss  und  Kdniff  Si^dsmund,  Augsbarg,  1811  j  E,  Denit, 
Jean  Hus  et  Is  gaerre  de  Husntci,  Parte,         /.  FrUdHekp  Die  Lehre 

dcs  J.  Huss,  Regcnsburg:,  1962;  E.  II  OiUslt,  The  Life  and  fiinrs  of 
John  Hus,  Boston,  1863-1864,  2  vols.;  -d.  t>.  llelfert,  Huss  und  Iliero- 
nimus,  Prag,  1853;  E.  L.  T.  Hanka,  J.  Huss  und  die  Synode  von  Con- 
Stanx,  Berlin,  1866;  O.  L.  Ilerman,  J.  Huss,  Dublin,  18M;  Hofter,  Mag- 
fster  J.  Huss  und  dcr  Ahrug  der  deutschen  Profrssoren  und  Studenten 
aus  Prag,  1405,  Prag,  1864;  J«pp-Oerton,  A.t  Wicliius  und  Huss,  Got- 
tingen,  1857;  L*  Knmms,  J.  Huss,  Helddfatrg,  1870;  IF.  Lanffidorf, 
Aus-i  w.ihlfc  Predipten  dcs  J.  Huss,  Leipzig,  1891;  O.  V.  Lechler:  (1) 
J.  Huss,  Halle,  1889;  (2)  John  Wielif  and  his  English  Prosecutors,  Lon- 
don, 1884;  Loserth,  Wielif  and  Hus,  London,  1^;  K.  MUlhr,  K5nig 
Sigismund's  Gelert  fUr  Huss,  Leipzig,  1999;  Count  v.  Lutzow,  The  Life 
and  Time  of  Master  John  Hus,  N.  Y.,  WW;  D.  S.  Schaff,  John  Hus: 
his  lif^  teachings  and  deotli,  after  five  hundred  years,  N.  Y.,  1915;  W.N» 
Sekwaru,  John  Hii»-<41ie  Martyr  of  Bohemia,  N.  Y.,  Revell,  1915,  159; 
//.  E.  Wnrrnan  ^-  A.  31.  Pope,  The  Letters  of  John  Hiu»  I/mdon,  19M; 
Wratishw,  A,  U„  John  Hus,  London,  1889. 

99.  When  the  ehain  was  placed  around  the  neck  of  Hus  he  exclaimed 
with  A  smile,  "Welcome  this  chuin  for  Christ's  sake."  The  faggots  hav» 
fng  been  pilrtl  up  to  his  neck,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  n  brutal  mnnner, 
caUed  on  hira  to  recant.  **No,**  cried  the  martyr,  "I  take  God  to  witness 
I  preached  none  but  his  own  pore  doctrines  and  what  I  taag^t  I  am 
ready  to  scnl  with  my  blood." 

23.  After  the  death  of  Jan  Hus  the  Moravian  Brethren  assiduously 
cultlTated  the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  directed  their  energies  to  de- 
veloping their  II  I  live  idiom  and  religious  spirit.  Only  Boguria?  of 
Lobkovich  (Ufi2  1310)  nnd  Rehor  Hruhy  of  Jdrni  (1450-1.11 1)  were  op- 
posed to  the  doctrines  of  Hus.  The  followers  of  Jan  Hus  are  called 
tfusttes.  Honoring  film  as  a  martyr,  about  450  Cseeh  nobles  formed  a 
lenprue,  protesting  against  the  artion  of  the  Council  of  Constance  which 
had  condemned  Hus  to  be  burned,  and  bidding  defiance  to  decrees  of 
bishops  and  the  Pope.  The  symbol  of  their  confederacy  was  the  cup, 
the  use  of  which  in  ti»e  Ixird's  Supper  they  i  xt«mded  to  the  laity,  as  had 
alrendy  hrm  done  with  the  apprnh.'ition  of  Hus.  Kinp  Wenceslaw  of 
Bohemia  was  constrained  to  grant  thcra  the  use  of  many  churches.  After 
his  death  (Angost,  1419)  the  majority  refused  to  recognise  as  King  his 
limthrr,  the  F.mpcror  Sip^munr^,  whn  hnd  broken  his  safe-rondurt  piven 
to  Jan  Hus.  The  so-called  Hussite  wars  followed.  For  eight  years 
(1490-1497)  the  Husites,  led  by  their  generals,  Zlrka  and  Andrew  Proco- 

Eius  (c.  1380-1434),  were  victorious  apainst  the  furf  sent  apainst  them 
y  the  Fmperor  and  the  Pope,  and  in  1429  and  1430  they  carried  terror 
into  the  countries  of  Germany  bordering  on  Bohemia.  Convents  and 
churches  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  priests  and  monks  were  slain.  Pron 
the  lieginning  the  Hu«;ites  had  ineluflrd  two  main  parties, —  (1)  the  more 
conservative,  called  CalUxttn—  or  Utraquistt,  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
Roman  GaHioHe  Orardi  and  hoping  for  an  ultimate  reeoncUlatton, 
and  (9)  the  radical,  called  Taboristf,  who  went  much  further  in  rcjrt  ting 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcii.  (A  third  fac- 
tion, intermediate  between  them,  was  rallrd  Orphans.)  Professor  Paly- 
mov,  an  orthodox  Russian  theologian,  calls  the  Hus  doctrine  the  real 
qilrit  of  the  Bastem  Orthodox  Church.    A  Serbian  theolo|^an,  Pro- 
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tesaor  Dr.  NHcoIay  VelbninHcb  of  Belgrade  Uirf^ersHy  aeens  to  uaxpt 

tliis  view.  See  also:  J^.  e.  B»zold:  (I)  Konig  Sigismund  und  die  Reichs- 
kriege  gcgen  die  Hussiten,  MunJrh,  1872-5;  (2)  Zur  Gcschichtc  dcs 
Hussitenthuins,  Munich,  187 1;  l<\  p.  E,  Dounormand  de  lionnechoge,  Les 
Il^formateurs  avant  \o  rt' forme,  Paris*  1845  (Engl,  translation,  N. 
1849) ;  E.  Denis,  Les  Hu8sitr<;  rt  la  guerre  (La  Nation  Tch^que,  II,  1917, 
369'62)i  HofUr,  Geschicbtssciirdber  der  Hussitischen  Bewegung  in  l^akt- 
men  (in:  Pontes  Rev.  Ausbrlaearam,  S.  S.  I,  VI,  K.  K.  aSa<L  d.  Wisa.* 
Wifti,  1S5G-G5);  C.  F.  Lutzow:  (1)  Bohemia;  a  historical  sketch,  ia 
Kvcrynian's  Library,  London;  (2)  Prapnio,  Ixindon,  Dent  &  Sons,  1910; 
E.  J.  Whately,  Sketches  of  Bohemian  Religious  History,  London,  1870; 
The  Refonnation  and  Anti-He  formation  in  Bohemia,  London,  1645^  9 
vols,  (translated  from  German).  Sec  also  UrkumdU^  B^itrSff*  smr 
Qeschichte  der  Uuteitenkriege,  Prag,  1869. 

94.  Pra^e  (Praha,  in  Giecii)  ia  a  dty  which  has  a  flavor  of  its  own, 
a  distinction  ^^•ell  conveyed  in  a  passage  l)y  the  French  writer  and  his- 
torian, to  wiiom  the  western  world  owes  much  of  its  knowledge  about 
Slavic  history,  Ernest  Denis:  "Florence,  like  a  painting  of  Botticelli,  is 
elegant  and  delicate.  Venice  is  voluptuous  and  magnificent  aa  a  paintinff 
of  Titian.  P!iri<;  Is  charming,  and  pleases  the  stranger  because  there 
everybody  brcatiics  a  smiling  charm  and  the  desire  to  please.  Vienna  is 
Joyous  and  sparkling  Ulce  an  operette  of  Olfenbadi. .  • .  Bmges  and 
Hatisbon  have  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  ruins — Pmgnft  iS  ttaglcaL 
Every  one  of  its  stones  recalls  an  heroic  drama." 

25.  Jan  Blahoslav  (152S-1S71)  wrote  an  excellent  history  of  the  Mora- 
vian Brethr<  ri,  nf  whom  he  was  a  bishop  lie  is  ilst)  famous  for  his 
supervision  of  the  Czech  translation  of  tlic  lullc  from  thr  original 
tongues,  which  is  for  the  Csech  what  the  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible  is  for  the  English.  Blahoslav  did  not  live  to  see  his  work  printed; 
it  was  pril  !is!if  r1  in  6  vols,  in  1.579-03,  at  the  expense  of  J^^  nf  Zherotin^ 
a  Moravian  patron  of  letters,  and  is  known  as  the  **KraIitz  Bible.** 

90.  See  also  English  ^Itlon  nnder  the  title:  Hittorical  Sketch  of  the 
Rite^  Progress  and  Decline  of  the  Reformation  m  PoiMid,  and  of  th* 
InfJrtcrtrfl  vhich  the  Scriptural  Doctrinee  have  exercised  on  the 
Country  in  literary ,  moral  and  political  respects,  London,  1838,  2  vols. 
{9.  ed.  isn,  Edinburgh).  See  also  hiss  Leetmne  o»  SiaeonXa,  or  Re- 

hqvnvs  IJi-fnrv  nf  flip  Slavonic  Xallnv^.  T.nndnn.  1B69. 

'97.  Only  few  facts  ^bout  the  Polish  Church:  In  1733  Non-Catholics  are 
excluded  from  office.   In  1774  the  Protestants  who  have  attaclced  ttM 

Jesuit  College  are  massacred  at  the  "Blood-bath  of  Thorn.**  In  IS3S  the 
School  of  Hacov  i<?  closed  by  the  Jesuits.    In  1660  Unitarians  are  cx- 

CiUed  from  Poland,  and  settle  in  large  numbers  in  Holland.  In  1606  the 
aeaioide  Period,  dominated  by  the  Jesuits  be^ns  and  continues  for  a 
century  and  a  half.  In  the  Racovian  catechism,  (compiled  by  So- 
cinus,  Crell  and  others)  i;)ecomes  the  recognised  creed  of  the  Unitarians. 
In  1608  Sodnns  rallies  the  Unitarian  parties  to  his  own  views  at  tlie 
Synod  of  Racaii.  In  1.50.5  at  the  Synod  of  Brzec,  the  Polish  Church  at- 
taches itself  to  the  Western  Church.  In  1570  by  the  consensus  of  Scn- 
domir,  on  the  lines  of  Melanchton^s  later  ideas,  the  Calvinists,  Lutherans, 
and  Bohemian  Brothers  are  united.  At  the  same  moment,  the  Jesidta 
enter  the  kingilom.  In  T.'i(J8  the  Unitarians  of  Transylvania  sepirnte 
from  the  Protestants.    In  1565  the  Unitarians  are  excluded  from  the 
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•ynods  of  the  Refonnation  QmidL  In  1557  CalTinism  having  spread 
among  the  nobles  and  Lutherunism  nmong  the  citizens,  owing  to  the  tol- 
erance of  the  King,  a  Synod  permits  all  to  worship  freelv  in  their  own 
boUKS.  In  1596,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  King,  and  the  Church,  Protes- 
tantism pains  a  hold  thrcni^li  linoks,  through  education  of  youths  at  Wit- 
tenberg, and  through  commerce  with  German  towns*  and  loses  its  earliest 
martyrs. 

28.  See:  Nikolay  Velvmirovieh:  (1)  The  Religious  Spirit  of  the  Slav, 
London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1916;  (9)  Christianity  and  War,  New  York, 
1915,  31  pp.;  2h,  Q.  Masarifk,  Zur  russischen  Geschichts-und  Religions- 
I^osophie,  Jena,  Fischer,  1913;  O,  A.  Scheusing,  Kelif^ion  der  MO0* 
cowiter,  Frankfurt,  1711;  .S".  Bulgakov,  Hrmism  and  Service:  llioughts 
on  the  Religious  Character  of  the  Kus&ian  Intelligentsia  (^'Russian 
Rot.,**  Ill,  1914,  13-20). 

29.  Under  Russia  the  official  estimates  reckoned  the  adherents  of  the 
Russian  Natinnn!  Church  at  about  90  million?,  or  70  per  rent.,  of  the 
Russian  popuJatiuii.  In  this  reckoning,  however,  are  included  the  vari- 
ous sects  Itnskolniks.  Only  the  Russian  National  Church  is  the  e»* 
tnhlished  Chur<  !i  and  the  budget  of  its  synod  comes  before  the  Duma. 
The  Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian  Church,  subsidized  bv  the  Government, 
entered  the  educational  fidd,  and  to-day  the  clergy  nave  40,000  ^fe^ 
schools  in  opposition  to  the  60,000  under  public  authority. 

30.  See:  U.  Dalton,  Evanpeliscbe  Kirrhc  in  Russland,  Leipzig,  1900; 
C.  K.  Ortiss,  Die  russische  Sekten,  Leipzig,  1907,  2  vols.;  Ueard,  A.  F., 
'llie  Russian  Church  and  RiutBlan  di88ent»  London,  1887;  If.  Taokni, 
Ku.ssic  Sectaire,  Paris,  1888. 

SI.  They  rejected  the  mass,  purgatory,  transubstantiation,  prayers  for 
the  dead,  and  the  adoration  of  images,  and  contended  tiie  commoi^n 
in  both  kinds.  See:  C.  Bt  cktr,  Die  beiden  bohniischcn  Roforniatoren  und 
Martyrer,  N»rdlingen,  1858;  D.  lienham,  Notes  on  the  Origin  and  I'^iis- 
copate  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  London,  IHfiT;  A.  Borst,  Ilistoire 
ancienne  et  modeme  de  iglise  des  Freres  de  Boh^nlc  ct  dc  Moravie, 
Geneve,  1831,  2  vols.  (Knf^Iish  translation:  Histor}--  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  Brethren,  London,  1BG7);  J.  Camerarius,  Hiiitorica  narratio  dc 
fratrmn  orthodoxormn  ecdegics  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  et  Polonia,  Hd- 
dcllKT^,  1G05;  Crunz,  D.:  (1)  Alte  und  neue  Briider  IHstorie,  Barby, 
1771  (Kngl.  translation,  London,  1780);  (2)  Die  Refonnation  und  Anti- 
Reformation  in  B5hmen,  London,  1845;  E.  \V.  CriUjer,  Geschichte  der 
•Iten  Brttderkirche,  Gnadan,  1SG5;  B.  Czcnrnnka,  (ieschichte  der  evan- 
gelischen  Kirche  in  Biihmen,  Bielfleld,  1870,  2  vols.;  /.  Dnimrck  (Coch- 
lasut).  Hist  Hussitarium,  Mains,  1549;  /.  Q,  EhwaU,  Die  ulte  und  ncue 
Lehre  der  bflhmischen  Brttder,  Dansig,  1755$  A.  Oindety:  (1)  Gesdiichte 
der  b<)hmischen  Briider,  Prag,  1857,  2  vols.;  (2)  QuelUn  7ur  Geschichte 
der  bohmischcn  Briider,  WiCT,  18fil;  (3)  History  of  tlic  Tldrty  Years 
War,  N.  1884,  2  volumes;  /.  T.  Hamilton,  History  of  the  Moravian 
Church  during  the  Eighteenth  and  Ninetfxnth  Centuries,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  1900;  E.  J.  Hniton,  Short  History  of  the  Moravian  Chtirch,  Lon- 
don, Moravian  PubL  Office,  1895$  /.  C,  Koecher,  Die  drci  Ictzte  und 
vomahuMte  Qlaitbensbelcentniise  der  bOfamlsdien  Brttder,  Leipzig,  1741; 
S.  Lasieuts:  (1)  De  nripne  et  institulis  Fratrum  librl  vivi  (only  the 
eighth  book  was  published,  edited  by  J.  A.  Comenius,  1649);  (2)  His- 
toria  persectttiorum  ecdescica  Bcriiemicae,  Amsterdam,  1648  (£ngL  transl.. 
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London,  1650) ;  O,  C,  BUger,  Die  site  nnd  neue  bBhniiisclie  Brilder  ali 

dercn  Historic,  Zullichau,  173i-iO,  3  vols.;  E.  A.  De  SckweinUz,  Ifistory 
of  the  Church  Known  as  Unilas  Fratrum,  London,  1885;  E.  A.  ISenft, 
L'P.glise  de  I*  Unit6  des  Frircs,  Neuch&tel,  1888;  Wau$r,  The  beginnings 
of  the  Brethren's  Churoh  in  England,  Baildon,  1901. 

32.  See  also:  Liger,  L'her^ic  des  Bogomlles  ("Rev.  des  quest.  hisL,** 
VIIJ,  1870,  479^17)  {  A,  Lombard,  Pauiidens,  Bulgares  et  Bonhoromfas, 
Geneva,  1899;  M.  Oa»t§r,  Greko-Slavonie  literatar,  London,  1W7;  J.  C 
Wolf,  Historia  Bogonnloruin,  Wittcrl'trp,  1712;  E.  Zy(/ademi.t.  Narr.itio 
de  Bogomllis  (ed.  Gieseler),  GotUngcn,  1842;  Kukuljevie-Haktiaski, 
Slovo  svyatago  Kozmyana  yeretika,  in  Archives  for  the  South-Slaric  His- 
tory, Zagreb,  vol.  IV,  1850,  pp.  60-97). 

33.  Bonwetsch,  Raskoiikcn  (Iferzog-Hamk's  RcnVnrvklop,  3.  ed.,  1905, 
XVI,  p.  436);  W.  /.  Birkbeck:  (1)  Visit  to  a  hcttkmcnt  of  Old  Be- 
lievefs  (<«Rii88lan  Review,**  III,  1014,  74-68) ;  (2)  Russia  and  the  Englisli 
Church  During  the  Last  Fifty  Years,  London,  1895;  P.  Binikn-fT,  J. 
Treguboff  ^  W.  Ttchertknf,  Christenverfolgung  dcr  russischen  Kirche^ 
Leipr.ig,  1898;  Palmieri,  II  ristabilmento  del  patriarcato  in  Russia  (Bea- 
sarit  1IU-,  X,  pp.  40  seq.).  See  also:  The  Patriarcli  and  the  Tsar:  Tbt 
Replies  of  N  ikon  (translated  by  W.  Palmer,  London,  1871)  ;  T  ^s  Rascol; 
Essai  sur  les  Sectes  religieuse  en  Russie,  Paris,  1878;  Les  Haskoi:  Essai 
Ustorlque  et  critique  sur  les  sectes  rdigiense  en  Russie,  Paris,  1850. 

34.  J.  Elktnfon:  (1)  I'T^e  Douldiobors:  their  hhtnrv'  In  Russia;  their 
migration  to  Canudu,  Philadelphia,  1903;  (2)  Tlte  Doukhobors  (Charities, 
XIII,  1904;  252^) ;  V.  Tcherlkof,  Christian  Martjrrdom  in  Russia  (Tlio 
Free  Age  Press,  Christchurch,  ilants). 

35.  This  is  rlnsfly  related  wiUi  Kalpa  meRSurcment  of  time,  which  in 
Sanskrit  means  '^measure"  or  "rule,**  as  in  the  Kalpasutra  (one  of  the 
Vedan^s)  which  is  a  string  of  precepts  or  **ceremonial  rubric.**  As  • 
mrnsure  of  time  Kalpa  is  a  "day  of  Brahma",  vliifh  is  1,000  years, 
or  a  divine  year  of  siso  human  years.  There  are  four  Kalpas,  at  the 
end  of  wliicn  the  worid  is  destroyed  by  water,  wind,  earthquake,  and 
(ire.  (Peruvians  tiad  two  such  ages  with  destruction  by  plague,  one  by 
hurricane,  and  a  fourth  by  flood.)  TVic  .X/.tccs  knew  of  four  such  ages 
before  the  present  one,  when  the  world  was  destroyed  by  water,  wind^ 
fire  and  famine.  Each  Kalpa  is  worse  tlian  the 'preceding  one,  mmI 
shorter  in  its  duration.  The  Krita  age  was  4,800  divine  years;  the 
Treta  was  9^fiOO\  the  Dvapara  2,400;  and  the  present  Kalpa,  or  Keli* 
>^nga,  is  to  be  1,000  divine  years  to  the  coming  of  KalkL  TTie  total 
Hindu  astronomical  cycles  consist  of  43-f^,000  human  years,  b  t^cJ  on 
multiples  of  the  Bnl>ylonian  unit  nf  60,  and  on  the  coincidence  of  lunar 
and  solar  vears.  Tiie  lunation  is  tiius  made  to  be  '29  days,  12  hours,  44' 
2",  47"',  36"";  and  the  solar  year  365  days,  5  hours,  31',  3",  QX"' .  The 
four  Kalpas,  being  in  the  proportion  of  4,  S,  2,  and  1,  constitute  this 
Maha-yunga  ("great  age"),  each  divine  year  being  360  human  years: 
for  (48004.8600^0400  +  1000)  860= 4,320/100. 

36.  In  ]jS2  tlie  SletropoHtan  of  Moscow  is  inade  a  Patriarch,  and  tl» 
Russian  Church  becomes  tiie  autocephalous.  In  1G13,  Michael,  son  of  Pliil- 
aret.  Patriarch  of  Moscow,  becomes  Tzar  and  founder  of  the  house  of 
Uomanov.  In  1658,  Patriarch  Nicon  quarrels  with  the  Tzar,  and  rcHiefc 
In  1667,  a  council  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  meets  in  Moscow  and  con- 
demns Nicon  and  elects  a  new  Patriarch.  In  170^  the  Patriarchate  of 
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Moteiiir  is  abolished.  In  place  of  tbe  Patrlarduite  of  lloseoir,  fbe  Holy 

Synod  is  appointed  to  rule  tfie  Russian  Church  and  the  Tzar,  who  chooses 
its  members*  and  may  veto  its  decisions  (17^1),  In  i7f>2,  Platon,  after- 
wards Metr^wUUui  of  Moscow,  compiles  a  Cateehfsm  (iie  rapidly  gains 
an  unrivalled  reputation  as  a  preacher).  In  1776  Catherine  the  Seoond  per- 
mits liberty  of  worship,  and  allows  Mf^h  irnnK-dans  to  build  mosques.  In 
1813,  the  Izar  founds  a  iiible  Societ},  whirh,  however,  is  suppressed  by 
Us  successor.  In  1839,  Philaret,  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  eomp<^s  a 
Catechism,  which  is  authorized  hj  the  Holy  Synod,  and  is  used  ia 
tbe  scfaool^  and  churches.  In  1860,  Russia  builds  a  monastery  and  a 
hoose  for  pilgrims  at  Jenunlem.  In  1881,  Pobyedonostier  becomes  the 
PMCDTator  of  tlM  Holy  Synod  and  in  his  lie  flection*  (1896)  criticises  lib* 
ernh  in  politics  and  religion  and  defends  the  principle  of  authority  as 
it  appeared  in  the  institutions  of  Russia. 
ST.  See  also  his  Itustto  md  BngUmd  in  "Dally  News  and  Leader^ 

(Fch.  li,  1'>M). 

38.  See  liis  writings:  (1)  With  the  Russian  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  Lon- 
don, MacmiUan,  1913;  {2)  On  the  Banks  of  the  Jordan  (Harper's.  Aug., 
1913);  (3)  On  the  Pilgrim  Boat  (Ibid.,  July,  1913);  (4)  With  Uussina 
peasants  at  the  Sepulchre  In  Jerusalem  ("Russ.  Rev.,  II,  1913,  130-G) ; 
(5)  With  poor  Russian  immigrants  to  America,  New  York,  Macmillan, 
niK  906)  (6)  One  of  the  Higher  fnteUlientsia  <**Riis8.  Rev.,"  I,  1616^ 
WIMO);  (7)  A  Tramp^s  Sketche^s,  I^mlon,  Macmillan,  1913,  XTII-}-339; 
(9)  A  vagabond  in  the  Caucasus  witii  some  notes  of  his  experiences 
among  the  Russians,  London,  Lane,  1911,  311 ;  (9)  Russia  and  the  World, 
New  S'ork,  Maoniillan,  1915,  305;  (10)  Clianging  Russia,  London,  1913, 
IX -1-309;  (11)  Russia  in  1916,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1917,  191;  (12) 
Through  Russian  Central  Asia,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1916,  XII+^S;  (13) 
The  Way  of  Martha  and  The  Way  of  Mary,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1917,  etc. 

39.  See  also {  C7.  r>"f'i--^.  I'ne  visitr  h  (pirlfiucs  (^jrliscs  de  SerMr,  Biirnrrst, 
1911,  44;  W.J.  Bierbeck,  Russia  and  tlie  English  Church  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  London,  1895;  M.  P.  ISoulgakov,  Choix  de  sermons  et  de  dis- 
cours  de  Son  Eminence  Macaire,  Paris,  Ciierl)idiex,  1869,  XI-|-50a;  S. 
Bulgahov,  The  Russian  Public  and  Religion  (!?ussian  Review,  I,  1912, 
11-27);  a.  Dabovich,  Orthodox  Church,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  1898,  85;  if. 
JkUt&m:  (1)  Oifenes  Sendsdnelben  mi  den  Ofaerprokureur  des  rosslselien 
Synods-,  T!t  rrn  KIrkl.  Gchcimrnt  Knn^Tantin  Pohedonosz.efT,  Berlin,  1889; 
(3)  Die  russische  Kirche  (Leipzig,  1892;  (3)  Geschichte  der  rcformicr- 
ten  Kirche  in  Russland,  Gotha,  1865;  (4)  Beitriige  zur  Geschichte  der 
flfangellscber  Kirche  in  Russland,  Gotha,  1887-1005,  4  vols.;  M.  O.  Damp* 
iwr,  Historr  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Austria-Hungary,  Herraannstadt, 
1890;  Z>.  FarkUus  t  Oth0r»,  Illyricura  sacrum,  Venice,  1751-1819;  /. 
Fisdisr,  Efai  VersQcn  der  Verelnlgung  der  russlscher  mit  der  rSmlscher 
Kirche  im  If?.  Tnhrhunderte  ("Kais.  Akad.  der  Wiss.,  Phil.-hist.  Cla-^se,** 
Wien,  vol.  40,  1862,  27-123);  D.  Filozofov,  Der  Zar  als  Papst,  Mimehen, 
1900,  56;  L.  K.  Qotiz:  (1)  Staat  und  Kirche  in  Alt-Russland;  Kiever 
Periodc  988-1240,  Berlin,  1908;  (J)  Kirchenrechtlichc  und  kullurgcsrhirht- 
Uche  Denkm.iler  Altnisslands,  Stutlpart,  Knke,  inn%  VIII-f-403;  (3)  Das 
Kiewer  Hdhlcnkiostcr  als  Kulturzentrum  des  vonuongolischen  Russland, 
Paasan,  160ft  i  /.  F.  Hapgood,  (Transl.)  Service  book  of  the  Holy  Ortho- 
dox Catholic  Church,  Boston.  Houphton,  190f;,  XXXVIIT  um5;  /.  X  W. 
InimHf  An  <^>en  letter  to  the  prelates  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic 
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Apostolic  Church  In  North  America,  Broddyn  Eagle  Press,  1910,  11  pp.; 
V.  O.  Kluchevsky,  St.  Serglus  ("Russian  Review,"  II,  1913,  45-59);  /. 
Knhnjavi,  Zur  historia  Saloniitana  des  Thomas  Archiadiacon  von  Spa- 
lato,  Agram,  1900,  46;  E.  Lazarus,  Russian  Christianity  o#mi#  modem 
JiKlfiism  (The  Cent.  Mag.,  Oct.  18H3,  48-56;  this  is  an  answer  to  an 
article  of  Mme.  Ragozin  published  in  the  same  magazine,  April,  188j); 
X>.  B,  Maeffowtm,  The  Russian  Lcrardes  (Cent.  Mag.,  May-Oct,  IMM, 
665-79);  /.  W.  Thompson,  The  German  Church  and  the  Omversion  of 
the  Baltic  Slavs  (Auier.  Journ.  of  Theology,  April  &  July,  1916); 
Letcoeur,  L'cglise  catolique  en  Pologne  sou  le  gouvernement  russe, 
Paris,  Pranson,  i860,  XIV+496;  O.  F.  Maclear,  Conversion  of 
the  West:  the  Slavs,  London,  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1879;  Maravieh,  Gli 
Slavi  ed  i  papi,  Agram,  1897  {  Potapenko,  I,  N,,  A  Russian  Priest, 
London,  Unwin,  1916,  890t  AfMithop  Ptaton,  On  the  question  of  tiie 
union  of  the  churches,  Philadelphia,  1911,  51;  Philareth:  (1)  Geschichte 
der  Kirchc  Russlands,  Frankfurt,  a  M.,  1872,  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1908,  9 
vols.;  (2)  Patriarch  and  the  Tznr,  London,  1871-1873,  3  vols.;  A.  J. 
Skipman,  Our  Russian  Catholics:  the  Greek  Ruthenian  Church  in  Amer- 
ica ("The  Messenger,"  XIII,  1904,  September  &  December) ;  E.  Smirnnf, 
Russian  Orthodox  Missions:  a  short  account  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment and  present  position  of,  London,  1910,  96;  B.  K.  8miih.  Report  on 
the  Slavs  ("The  People  of  the  Eastern  Orthotlox  Churcli,  the  separated 
churches  of  the  East,  and  other  Slavs,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1913,  37-77); 
Dean  Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church,  London,  1889;  B.  L. 
venson,  Russian  Church  ("Libcr^,  Oakland,  Cai,  Sep.  26,  1917); 
A.  Theiner:  (1)  I/f:glisc  Catolique  en  Pologne  ct  en  Rtissit'.  Paris,  1891; 
(3)  Die  Staatskircbe  Russlands  im  Jalire  1839,  Schaffhausen,  1644; 
WiU»ol»,  L'AwnIr  de  Pfigtise  Rnsse^  Paris,  190T  (translated  into 
English  by  Rev.  C.  R.  D.  Bipps,  under  the  title  Russia  and 
Reunion,  1908);  A.  Yakovlev,  Missionary  work  in  Siberia  ("East  and 
West**,  July,  1913);  Hie  Russian  Catechism  with  explanatory  notes, 
London,  E.  Wilson,  no  date,  pp.  98;  /.  lAppert,  Die  Religionen  eun>- 
paischen  Kulturvolker  der  Litauer,  Slaven,  Gcrmancn,  Griechen  und 
Romer,  in  ihrem  gcschichtlichen  Ursprunge,  Berlin,  1881,  XV14-496;  A* 
Molttmg:  (1)  LIturgilran,  Berlin,  1909;  (9)  Menologion,  Berlin,  190(M»1, 
2  vols.;  C.  K.  Orass,  Geschichte  der  Dogmatik  In  russischer  Darstellung, 
GUtersloh,  1909;  Btuarow,  Die  russisch-orthodoxe  Kirche,  Stuttgart, 
1873; «.  Prank,  RoMische  Selbetxeugnisse,  Padertiom,  1889;  Eattmibufeh, 
Lehrbuch  der  vergldchenden  Konfessionskunde,  Freiburg,  1899,  1  vol.; 
Knie,  Die  russich-schismatische  Kirche,  Gran,  1899;  Milukotp,  P.  N., 
Skizzen  russischer  Kulturgeschichte,  Leipzig,  1898-1901,  9  vols.;  Makarij, 
Geschichte  der  russischen  Kirche,  Petrograd,  1868;  A.  N.  Mmrawijew: 
(1)  Geschichte  der  russischen  Kirche,  Karlsruhe,  1857;  (2)  History  of 
the  Russian  Church,  Liondon,  1849;  SokoUno,  Darstellung  des  Gottes- 
dienstes  der  orthodoK-tathoUaelien  Klreiie^  Berlin,  168S;  Silb^vnayel, 
Verfassung  und  pepenwiitiger  Bestand  samtlicher  Kirche  des  Orients, 
Rrtreiislnirtr,  l.OOi  (2.  ed.) ;  D.  Dan.  Die  Lippowaner  in  der  Bukowina, 
Cxcrnowitz,  1890;  hiniitry  (Archbishop  of  Rostov),  History  of  Russian 
Sects,  1889;  N.  t>.  Oerbel-Embaeh,  Russische  Sektierer  (Zeitfragen  der 
Christlicbcn  Volksleben,  HeUbronn,  VIII,  part  4,  1883);  Gr^goire,  His- 
toire  des  Scctes  Religieuses,  Paris,  1814;  8.  Margaritow,  Geschichte  der 
mssisehen  rationalistisdien  nnd  mystischen  Sekten,  Kitrhiner,  1909;  /.  B. 
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SMrae,  La  Seete  nuae  des  bommes  de  Dlea,  Pftris,  IlMMt  N,  Bomntekf 

Russian  Church  (The  New  Schnff-Hensog  Rclij?.  Inc.,  X,  117-21);  Oon- 
dal,  JL'£gli&c  rus^  Paris,  Bloud,  1905;  A.  Malvy,  La  Hdforme  <lc  IV'glisc 
russe,  Paris,  1906;  Platon,  Present  Stale  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia, 
Edinburgh,  1814  (N.  Y.,  1816);  Count  Leo  ToUitoy,  Kussische  Christcn- 
Terfolgungen  in  Kaukasus,  Dresden  &  Leipsic,  1896;  P,  Strahl:  (1)  Bci- 
trlige  sur  russiscben  Kirchengeschichte,  Berlin,  1827;  (9)  Geschichte  der 
rasaischeD  Kirehe,  Leipzig,  1880;  O,  Smnnia,  La  Chlesa  greeo-nusa* 
GrnrvR.  Tf>01-;  Ifnmnrk,  Der  Geist  dcr  mor^rcnliindischen  Klrche.  im 
Unterschied  von  der  abendlfindliclten,  Berlin,  1003;  A,  C,  He<idlam,  The 
leaehiDg  of  the  Russian  Church,  Rivington  (published  for  Easter  Church 
Aaaodatkm),  1897;  W.  Palmer,  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  the  Russian  Church 
in  the  years  I«in-l841,  London,  Longmans  &  Co.,  ISHa;  77.  J.  Schmitt: 
(1)  Die  morgeiilandisch-griechisch-rusiiisclie  Kirche,  Leipzig,  1826;  (2) 
Kritiache  Geschichte  der  neugriechisch  und  nisidscheii  KIrdbe,  MaSnfat, 
1854;  A.  Rlhy  (Ed.),  Bicrl u  c  k  ami  the  Russian  Church,  N.  Y.,  lUr- 
millaii,  1917;  J.  J,  Bellermann,  Kurser  Abriss  dcr  russischen  Kirche, 
ete^  Erfart,  1788,  847.  See  alaoi  Dlraertatio  de  originc  Christianae  Re- 
Ugionis  in  Russia,  1826;  L*£iglise  russe  a-t-elle  fait  quelquc  chose  pour 
raffrancbissf'ment  des  paysans  en  Russie,  Genfeve,  1861,  78;  M^moire 
m^it  sur  iu  Reform  de  i'£:glise  russe,  envoys  par  Catherine  II  a  Vol« 
taiie,  Leipzig,  1808|  La  Russe  est-elle  schismatique?  Aux  hommes  de 
bone  fol  par  un  Rnssr-Orthodox,  Paris,  1859;  The  Russo-Greck  Church, 
N.  C  1866  (  Die  PHaozung  des  Christenthums  unter  den  Slaven,  Leipzig, 
1858;  The  Rnmlan  Oitediism,  composed  and  puUiahad  b7  order  of  tm 
Tt:\t  Peter  T,  I. on  don,  Downing,  17^,  VIIL4-IO61  WmonarY  AOd  re- 
ligious progrew  in  Uussia*  JLond,  1866a  6. 


CHAPTER  XVill 

1.  55ee  his  works:  What  f>  Yrf,"  (18<W);  My  PrUainn  fl^'Pi);  My 
Ccmf0$sion  (1879-1882);  CrUicijnn  of  Greek  Orthodox  Theoloffu  (1880- 
1881);  Wkat^9  to  b§  Done  (1884);  The  Kingdom  of  Ood  i*  withm  Ymi; 
or,  Chrittianitjf  not  amyHieal  doctrine  hut  a  new  life-ronrpptinn  (IHOS); 
J"**"  GonpeU  Translated,  Compared,  and  Hnrmovhr,}  n8S()-18S2);  Work 
While  You  Flare  the  Light"  (1888);  The  Goapel  in  Brief  (1880),  What 
BhaU  We  Do  Thm  (1885),  On  Life  (1887). 

9.  Nikolai  V'asilyevich  Gogol,  in  his  "Excerpts  from  the  Correspondence 
with  My  Friends'*  (1847)  presented  the  painful  spectacle  of  recantation 
and  negation  of  his  artistic  worl^  In  a  manner  anticipating  Count  Tol* 

Stoy's  utlrrunrcs. 

a.  See  bis  Ettajft  0%  Bnuian  novtUgti,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1911, 
889. 

4.  In  a  ncent  number  of  the  Ifatfonal  Geographic  BoeUtv  liulUtim 
(1916),  we  read  the  followincr  dilemma  of  Prince  Marlov  an  old  Serbian 
legend  of  a  propliecy  and  its  fulfilments 

Prllep,  in  Serbia,  la  dear  to  the  liearts  of  all  SerUan  peasanta*  for 

arounrl  it  cluster  muntless  storir?^  of  one  of  the  nation's  mdst  popular 
legendary  superman — Marko  Kraljcvich,  otherwise  King's  Son  Marko. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  King's  Son  Marko  overlook  the  town,  and  if 
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the  visitor  proves  to  be  a  sympathetic  auditor  the  pmlde  will  no  doubt 
point  out  to  him  in  tlie  slabs  of  rock  wliidi  strew  the  approach  to  the 
stronghold  the  indelible  hoof  prints  of  the  master's  favorite  steed*  Slitr- 
Btz,  And  if  you  sliould  happen  to  be  in  Prilcp  on  the  anniversary  of 
Markovs  festival,  or  **5lava,"  you  can  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction 
whetiher  tiiere  Is  any  truth  in  the  widely  credited  peasant  legend  that 
at  midnight  the  doors  of  the  castle  chapel  burst  open  and  tlie  Ikto,  fully 
armed,  rides  in  on  his  piebald  charger,  although  the  Marko  of  the  flesfa 
has  been  dead  for  500  years. 

In  an  old  Serbian  ballad  culled  *'Marko*s  Judgment**  there  is  recited 
this  prophcfv:  Kralj  (Kinp')  ^'ukaahin,  Marko's  father,  whose  cliief  for- 
tifted  ci^  was  Prilcp,  speaks  first:  **Son  Marko,  may  God  slay  theet 
Thou  shalt  have  neither  monument  nor  posterity,  and  ere  thy  spirit 
leaves  thy  body  the  Turkish  sultan  1!h  n  sli  dt  serve."  Then  speaks  the 
Tzar,  Stephen  Dushan:  "Friend  Marko,  may  God  help  thcel  Bright  be 
thy  face  in  the  senate,  sharp  thy  sword  in  battle*  Never  shall  hero  sur- 
pass thee.  And  th^  name  nudl  be  remembeied  so  long  as  sun  and  mooa 
endure.** 

And  here,  according  to  peasant  folklore,  is  how  that  prophecy  was 
ftdfllledt  Up<m  the  death  of  Vukashbi,  Laitar  Hreblianovich,  Count  of 
Sirmium,  was  elected  Tzar.  Bitterly  disappninted  at  the  fnilurc  of  his 
own  candidacy,  Marko  threatened  the  life  of  Laxar  and  was  forthwith 
deprived  of  his  flef.  PennOess  and  disheartened,  Marko  turned  to  tlie 
court  of  the  hated  sultan  and  enlisted  in  his  army  to  fight  the  Moslems 
of  Asia  Minor,  (It  should  he  remembered  tliat  it  was  no  dis;!:race  for 
a  Serbian  to  fight  with  tl»e  Turks  provided  tlie  opposing  forces  were 
other  Turks,  for  a  Turk  less.  In  whatever  cause  slain,  was  a  blessing  fai 
the  eyes  of  the  Serliians.) 

In  time,  however,  Marko*s  command  was  brought  west  to  wage  war 
•gainst  the  orthodox  prince  of  the  Rumans.  Loyal  to  his  Moham* 
mcdan  sovereign,  when  he  came  upon  the  field  of  battle,  Marko*s  heart 
failed  him  when  he  saw  tlie  men  of  his  own  faith  drawn  up  against  him, 
and,  facing  the  dilemma  of  choosing  between  proving  traitor  to  his  chief 
or  lifting  his  sword  against  those  of  his  own  faith,  he  cried  out,  "Ok, 
Ood,  do  thou  (hut  day  de$troy  all  those  ttho  faht  onmnst  Christendom 
and  foremost  MarkoT  Saying  this,  he  threw  hiis  body  on  the  Qiristian 
Spears  and  died  without  striking  a  Mow. 

6.  Chcdo  Miyatovjrh  in  his  Preface  to  !^T.  Petrovich's  77 rrn  TaUt 
and  Legends  of  the  Serbians  (New  York,  Stokes,  1915,  p.  XII)  points 
out  a  relation  of  the  dynasty  of  whidi  Marko  Kraljerien  was  the  last 
representative;  a  certain  Prince  John  Mussachi,  in  a  historical  memoir 
stated  that  Marko's  father.  King  Vukashin,  was  the  descendant  of  a 
certain  nobleman  named  Britanius  or  Britanicus.  See  Mussaclu^s  mem- 
oir in  the  Chroniques  Oraeco^UomaiM9,  imdiUt  ou  ptu  eotmuet,  (Berlin* 
1873),  of  Karl  Hopf  (1833-1873). 

6.  Chedo  Miyatovich  says  the  following  about  Prince  Marko:  **Marko 
is  a  historical  personality.  But  what  history  has  to  say  about  him  is  not 
much,  and  certainly  not  of  the  nature  to  explain  how  he  became  the 
favourite  hem  of  the  Serhfan  people.  Tie  w-ns  n  loyal  and  faitlifiil  vassal 
of  Uie  Sult/in,  li  fact  hardly  likely  to  win  liim  the  respect  and  admiratioa 
of  the  Serbians.  Yet  the  Serbians  throughout  the  last  five  centuries  have 
respected,  admired,  loved  thdr  Royal  Prince  Markov  and  were^  and  mm 
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now  and  will  ever  be  proud  of  him.  This  psychological  puzzle  has  stirred 
up  the  best  Serbian  and  some  other  historical  students  and  autliors  to 
investigate  the  matter«  It  Is  evident  to  all  that  most  of  the  songs  on 
Marko  must  have  brcn  romposed  under  the  mighty  Influence  of  his  per- 
sonality upon  his  contemporary  countrymen.  Dr.  Yagich,  Dr.  Maretich, 
Professor  Stoykovidi  and  St.  Novakovidi  all  belfeye  that  bis  athletic 
strcnrrth  and  per^nal  appearance  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  im- 
pression be  made.  All  agree  that  his  conduct  in  everyday  life  and  on  all 
occasioni  was  that  of  a  true  kni^t, — a  ea9aU0r0  ttrvenie,  a  ehtvaiisr 
tans  peur  §t  tans  reproche.  Even  his  attachment  and  unfailing  readi- 
ness to  serve  the  Sultan  was  counted  in  his  favour,  as  proof  of  his  abso- 
lute loyalty  of  character.  Probably  that  very  loyalty  was  appreciated 
I17  the  Sultan  and  enabled  Marko  not  rare^  to  appeal  to  the  Sultan  In 
favour  of  his  people,  especially  when  some  prisoners  or  sItvps  were  to 
be  liberated  and  saved.  He  was  certainly  the  protector  of  poor  and  suf- 
fering men  and  women,  and  went  to  their  rescue  at  all  and  every  personal 
risk  and  cost.  lie  must  have  given  real  proofs  of  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  justice;  that  is  what  endeared  him  to  his  generation  as  well  as 
to  tiie  generations  which  followed.  The  Serbians  painted  him  from  tiie 
model  wliich  lus  own  personality  and  his  actual  deeds  offered  to  the  na- 
ti  m.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  his  knightly  character  as 
described  by  the  national  bards  is  his  love  of  and  pity  for  suffering 
animals.  ...  By  far  the  best  study  on  the  Serbian  national  hero  haa 
brrn  ivrittrn  by  the  Russian  professor  M.  Khalanski,  who  explains  the 

Suxde  bv  the  natural  sympathy  of  the  people  for  a  'tragic  hero.'  The 
istorfcai  Marko  was  certainly  a  tragic  hero^.  Nothing  prores  that  bet- 
ter than  his  last  words  before  the  battle  of  Rovina  began  (1399).'*  (See 
bis  Preface  to  W.  M.  Petrovich's  Hero  Taht  and  Lcrn  nds  of  the  Set' 
biaiis,  pp.  X-XXIl.)  No  doubt,  tlie 'Serbian  Nationul  Muse  is  so  fond 
of  Prince  Marko  that  it  raised  him  to  tlie  proud  place  of  Serbia's  symbol 
of  freedom,  the  enj'  ndirncnt  of  her  inerndicalilc  hatred  of  the  Turks. 

7.  Kesedaiya  means  fighter  or  bully*  It  is  the  nickname  of  an  Albanian 
clMTalier4>rigand  Mnsa,  a  quarrdseme  Moslem  chief,  who  defied  for 
years  the  distant  power  of  the  Sultan.  Tlic  incident  described  in  tliis 
poem  ("Prince  Marko  and  Musa  Kesedaiya")  refers  to  and  recounts 
(according  to  some  Serbian  historians)  an  event  which  actually  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

8.  "Whrn  Ar!iil!r<;  flnnlly  met  his  rival,  Ilt-rtor,  he  engaged  him  In 
battle,  and  killed  him  with  a  thrust  of  his  mighty  spear.  Tlien,  fasten- 
fa^  the  corpse  of  the  Trojan  hero  to  chariot  wheels,  he  dragged  It  furi- 
ously ovrr  the  binod  snnia  il  jiliin  and  around  the  clty  Wb1Is»  aod  twelfe 
youths  were  sacrificed  to  Uie  spirit  of  Patrocles. 

9.  It  was  on  SL  Vitus'  Day,  or  Vldov  Dan,  June  98,  1389,  that  100,000 
Serbs  and  300,000  Turks  met  in  battle  on  the  Kosovo  Plain.  The  Serbs 
lost  their  Tzar  I.afnr,  and  all  their  nobility;  the  Turks  the  greater  part 
of  their  army.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  in  Europe  the  report  spread 
that  the  Senn  had  been  victorious,  and  in  Florence  and  Paris  all  Ihe 
bells  were  nmg  for  joy,  nnd  a  service  of  thanksgiving  was  held  In  N^itre 
Dame,  which  was  attended  by  Charles  the  Sixth  with  all  his 
CourL*— 1P.R.11. 

10.  Leonidas,  the  king  of  Sparta,  resisted  every  attempt  of  the  Per- 
lisnp  even  the  flower  of  tbdr  an^y,  the  lOfiQO  Immortals**— to  force 
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the  Thermopyke  (Hot  Gates)  «  narrow  defile  between  the  mountains 

and  the  sea,  until  a  path  over  the  mount nin'?,  rovcaled  by  treachery,  en- 
abled them  to  attack  the  Greeks  from  the  rear,  and  tlic  ^00  Spartans 
with  thdr  king  were  then  overwhelmed,  and  all  fxerfshed  sare  one.  A 

monument  afterwards  erecteil  on  the  spot  bore  this  inscription:  "Stran- 

Sr,  tell  the  Liacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here  ohe/ing  their  laws." — 

11.  Caius  Mucins  **ScaevoIo*'  (the  Lefthanded)  thrust  his  right  hand 
into  the  fire  tliat  was  burning  on  altar,  and  hdd  it  there  tiu  it  waa 
completely  consumed. — P.R.ll. 

19.  Published  in  S.  Tucich's  Th$  Sk»  NaUhm  (Londflm  Hodder  H  Coh, 
1915^  VIII+li)9),  pp*  178-X8i. 


CUAPXfiRXIX 

1.  Zemstvo  (country  coancil)  waa  created  by  an  imperial  decree  In 

1864.  It  is  a  sort  of  local  frovernment  board  clrrtcd  by  landlords,  Zeins- 
tvos  and  local  dumas  send  their  delegates  to  tiie  Russian  council  or  as- 
sembly Called  Duma  (dumat,  to  think  over,  reflect  upon).  The  name 
duma  was  first  suppcsted  by  Speranskiy  under  Tzar  Alexander  the  First, 
for  the  sup^irosted  parliament  of  delegateg  from  the  ssoMleos  and  loeai 
duma.f. — P.ii.K. 

2.  On  I'eb.  19,  1861,  Czar  Alexander  the  Seoondt  signed  the  famoos 

Art  of  E rnaneivalion  wherein-  r>?,(!0ft,0fio  qcrfs  were  freed;  the  serfs  be- 
come owners  of  parts  of  tlieir  land  (inmteiiiately  after  tbe  issue  of  this 
Edict  MUutIn,  its  principal  author,  falls  from  power).  Before  tlds  Act 
only  1.7%  of  all  lands  were  in  the  hand  of  small  landowners,  the  bulk 
of  64%  was  claimed  by  the  Govcrniuent,  and  the  rest  by  the  gentry  and 
by  syndicates.  After  more  than  40  years  of  appropriation  (1900)  the 
peasants  own  only  24.1%,  or  3.5  acres  per  in<liv  idual  allotment  of  w  prl- 
vatelyHiwncd  lands.  The  nobility's  share  is  57.3%.  The  most  recent 
statistics  show  that  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  permitting  with- 
drawal of  land  from  the  commune  (1906),  out  of  00,099,000  eommnmil 
members  17,S71-,O00,  or  only  about  19%,,  withdrew  by  May  1,  1906.  The 
area  of  land  held  by  the  cooununes  was  (in  lOOti)  997,243,000  dcsyatines; 
Inr  191S,  of  this  land  was  witiidrawn  127,698,000  d^yatines,  or  only 
about  11%. 

8.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Russian  people,  81.6%,  belong 
to  the  peasant  order,  the  others  being  nobility,  1.3%,  clergy,  0.9%,  the 
burghers  and  merchants,  93%,  and  miUtary,  6.1%.  Russia  is  a  land  of 
peasantry,  for  In  it  '^nmrthinp  like  87%  live  in  the  country  at  a|^nst 
13%  in  the  towns.  (In  Uie  United  States  almost  46%  live  in  dUes.)  Rns- 
da  is,  in  fact,  145,000,000  peasants  ploughing  and  praying.  Tk  live 
largest  cities  in  Russia — in  1913 — with  tfulr  population  in  even  hun- 
dred thoiis-nnds,  are  Petroprad,  9.10().(KX),  'Moscow  1,800,000,  Warsaw 
700.000,  Otlessa  (»00,GOO,  Kiev  600,000.  Of  Russia's  1,331  cities,  1,068  have 
their  streets  lighted  at  night,  169  having  electric  lights  198  gas,  and  the 
others  krrn<-rnc;  54  cities  tiavo  Street  cars;  there  are  over  l^SOO  moring 
pictures  in  liussian  cities. 

4.  The  Russian  Peasantry^  Their  Agrarian  Condltfoot  Soda!  lift  uA 
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Religion,  London,  lfi<^8.  He  ftlso  wiolet  Russia  under  the  Tian,  Lon- 
don, 1885  (French  ctlitinn:  Ln  Ilussie  sows  Ics  Tt-ats,  Vnr\s,  1885,  9  vols.); 
Underground  Russia*  ix>adun,  1883;  King  Stork  and  King  Log:  a  Study 
of  Modem  Russia,  London,  IBM  (French  editiont  La  Rnane  Sootei^ 
raine^  Paris,  ;  The  Russian  Storm-Cloud  or  Prussia  to  her  idatftaoi 
to  neighboring  countries,  New  York,  Harper,  ]ssi-i3. 

5.  Voloit  is  the  administrative  unit  composed  of  several  village  com- 
inunes. — P.R.R. 

f).  Dr.  Thom.TR  M.  Balliet  (Dean  of  New  York  University  School  of 
Pedagogy)  called  my  attention  to  this  particular  statement  of  John 
FIslw,  for  which  I  am  thaakftaL 

7.  See  the  works  of  ^faLshn  Mnknmotich  Knvah  rskt/ :  (1)  Tableau 
des  origines  et  de  revolution  dcs  origines  et  dc  la  propcritt^  Stockholm, 
1900}  (9)  The  Origin  of  Modem  Democracy,  London,  1900;  (3)  La 
regime  ^onomique  de  la  Russie,  Paris,  1808;  (4)  Les  questions  sociales 
an  mnrcn-af;e,  Paris,  1902;  (5)  La  Russie  h  la  fin  du  XIX  bme  «?itVle, 
Paris,  1900;  (6)  Modem  Customs  and  Ancient  Laws  of  Russia:  Illchester 
Lectures  for  1889-00|  London,  1891,  X+S360;  (7)  L'Agriculture  en  Rns- 
sie,  Parl«»  IflOTi  (8)  Die  Prodaktranakrilfta  Rnadaiidab  Ldpd^  1806» 
etc 

8.  See  his  Qu-^t-ce  qtte  U  progritf   Paris,  1879. 

9.  See  also:  P.  Apottol,  Das  Artjel.  Einc  wirtschaftUdhe  Studie,  Stntt- 
gart,  1808;  DuprS  d€  8t.  M.,  Observations  sur  les  mocuf?  rt  les  usages 
rusfi^  Paris,  1829,  3  vols.;  A.  H.  Ford,  America's  Agrii-uiturai  iiegencr- 
ation  of  Russia  (Century  Mag.,  May-Oct,  1901,  «01-7);  N,  V.  Oopol, 
Home  Life  of  Ilti^^^ii,  l  ondon,  1851,  2  vols.;  L.  Tikhnmirfyr.  Thi^^sia:  Po- 
litical and  Social,  London,  lB9i,  2  vols.;  J.  Engelfoemn,  Die  Leibelgen- 
sebaftin  Rnssland,  Leipsig,  1884;  ^w0r».  Das  iUteste  Recht  der  Rnssen, 
Dorpat,  1836 ;  IloUtmn,  A .  de  and  D.  B.  Monte/tori,  Serf  Life  in  Russia, 
London,  1906;  I.  A.  flouneieh.  The  Kcnnomics  of  the  Russian  Villa fre.  New 
York  Columbia  University  Publications,  1892;  /.  Hube,  Geschichtliche 
Darstellungder  ErbfoIgerechtederSlaven,  Posen,  18S8;  Ischchanian,  B,, 
Die  ausliindische  Elementf  in  der  rossfschcn  Volkswirtschaft:  Gcschichte, 
Ausbrcitung,  Berafsgruppierunch  Interessen  und  ekonomisch-kulbireUe 
Bed«atung  der  AnsUbider  to  Rnsshmd,  Bcrlto,  1919f  L$iirtUih  Le 
paysans  russes,  leurs  usages,  moeurs,  caract^re,  Paris,  1861;  L.  LitO' 
ih«nko.  Landed  Property  in  Rtissb  ("Russian  Review,**  II,  1913, 
207);  N.  Lvov,  The  Plticc  of  ]LX)cal  Government  under  the  Constitution 
(Ibid.,  Ill,  1914,  122-33);  A.  Kdufmann:  (1)  Die  Iniuerlichcn  Gcrocindo 
5n  Sibirien,  St,  Petersburg,  1W7;  (2)  Komplizierte  Formcn  des  sibfr- 
ischen  Uemeindebesitzes,  Irkutsk,  1B96;  K,  Kauttkv,  Die  Bauera  und  die 
Revolntion  in  Rnssland  (**Neue  Zeit,**  XXVII,  loSU,  pp.  670-7);  H.  P. 
Kennard,  The  Russian  pca.sant,  I^ondon,  W.  Laurie,  1907,  303;  /.  v. 
Keu»»lcr,  Zur  Geseliirhtr  und  Kritlk  des  l):Luerlichen  Gcmeindeljesitaes  in 
Russland,  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg,  3  vols,  1876-87;  A.  Koefoed,  Die 
pegenwnrtipe  russische  Agraparfrcsetzgcbung  und  ihre  Durchfijlinrng 
in  die  Praxis,  St  IM  r  l  urp,  1«H3;  B,  Lebedov,  The  Abolition  of  the 
Russian  *'Mir"  (Contemporary  Rev,,  Jan^  1913);  Lerche,  H„  State 
Credit  for  Town  end  County  Communities  (Ruas.  Rev.,  I,  1919,  Na  8, 
F>ondon,  4.S-R);  /.  St.  Lrj^huiki.  The  Orifjin  of  I'rnjw  rty.  London,  Con- 
stable, 1913  (cites  many  Uu.ssian  authors  on  Russia) ;  Alachet,  J.,  Le  De» 
veloppement  dconomique  de  la  Russie,  Paris,  1902;  A,  ManuUoVt 
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Agrarian  Reform  In  Russia  ('*Russian  Review,**  T,  1913,  131-49);  P.  W. 
Matlov,  Die  Agrarfrage  in  liussland,  Stuttgart,  IS99;  ^ikokd  (pseud,  of 
DanieUon)t  Histoire  des  d^veloppement  d'economique  dc  la  Russic 
depuis  rabolition  du  servagc,  Paris,  1^09;  Ch,  Marrhal,  Lc  Socialisnie 
en  Russiev  Paris,  I860;  MiUovknfr ,  Iw^ii  5;nr  !'lii<-tnirp  dr  la  civiliza- 
tion russe,  Paris,  1901;  Nollrbeck,  Die  bctrieb&technischca  Nacbteik 
dkar  rnmlsdieii  Peldgenielnsciuifl,  Ktfiiipberg,  1901;  J.  Otsrov,  The 
Economic  Sitiintion  In  Russia  ("Russian  ReN'irw,"  IT,  1916,  7-13)  ;  T.  T. 
Petrunkewich,  A.  A.  Manuilov  and  B.  Brands,  Zur  Agrarbewegung  in 
Russland,  Leipzig,  Teutonia,  1907,  96  pp.;  P.  Rocca,  Les  Asscniblcs 
dans  la  Russie  ancienne:  Semskie  Sobors,  1899;  //.  Rothoichny,  Russ- 
land: Land  und  Leute,  l^ipzig,  2  vols.,  188:2-3;  G.  r.  SchuUzs-Oaerrm'ttz, 
Volkswirtschaftlicbe  Studien  aus  Russland,  Leipzig^  1^9;  if.  BeriMg 
(edit),  Rmalands  KuttinMmd  VolkfwlrtMlisft,  Berlin,  Giisclitti,  191^ 
VIII-[-^^^  Semenor,  The  Ijnmcipntinn  of  Peasants,  Petrograd,  1899; 
W.  O.  tSimkhovUeh,  Die  Feld^meinschaft  in  Russland,  Jena,  1898;  /. 
Ph.  Simon,  Russisc^bes  Leben,  Berlin,  1858,  9  vols.;  Stem,  Gesdiirhte  der 
Sffentlicben  SittUchkelt  In  Russland,  Berlin,  1908,  2  vols.;  V.  Totomians, 
The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Russia  ("Russian  Re^'few,"  TI,  191 C,  iri- 
4);  Tuffon-Baranoicskjf,  Gescluchte  dcr  russiscbcn  Fabrik,  Berlin,  1900; 
Tunur,  Slavliehes  Pamillcnreelit,  Strassborg,  1874}  B.  FtfMbvtfty.  Hi»- 
torv  of  thr  Zemstra  for  iO  years  (ISe^-lOOt),  St,  Petersburg,  Polnrava, 
4  vols.,  1909-11;  P.  Viuogradof:  (1)  Self-Govcrnment,  N.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  1914;  (9)  The  Russian  Problem,  London,  1914;  VorelMrdt,  Dl« 
biiuerliebe  Verhaltnisse  im  sUdwestlichen  und  sentralen  Russland,  Ber« 
lin,  1902;  K.  A.  Wifith-Knndsen,  Baucrnfrage  und  Agrarreform  in  Russ- 
land, Leipzig,  Dutickcr,  1914;  N.  Ztomik,  La  crisc  agraire  en  Russie  et 
sa  solution  ^ventuelle,  Paris,  19(W,  86;  A.  v.  Haxthauten,  L&ndUcbe 
Vrrfnssung  Russlands,  Leipzig,  186(1;  Enplish  edition:  The  Russian 
Ktupire:  its  people,  institutions  and  resources,  London,  18^6,  2  vols.; 
French  edition  of  it  is  published  under  the  tltlet  fitnctes  sur  Im  situ»» 
tion  int^rieurc  la  vie  nationale,  et  les  institutions  rurales  de  la  Russie^ 
Hanover,  1847-48,  Berlin,  1853,  3  vols.  See  also:  Fine  nisslache  Stiintne 
ttber  Gewissen-freiheit,  Eiscnacli,  1971,  2nd  edition. 

l€l  As  a  boy  of  10-13  years  I  rcmenil)cr  a  Serbian  sadruga  of  50-60 
souls.  It  was  the  Zadrupa  of  tlie  family  V<n  kirh  at  Shimanovt/i  (Syrni- 
ium,  Slavooia)  where  my  sister  Draga  was  married.  It  was  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  my  sister  whose  Zadruga  incltided 
about  30  children.  Austro-Hungarian  Government  used  all  possible 
means  to  destroy  the  mnrni,  national,  reliprtnus  and  economic-social  spirit 
of  the  Zadruga  of  Serbian  provinces  in  Austro-IIungarian  monarchy. 

11.  The  Siatesman'i  Year^Book  for  H'l.}  (Ixirulon,  Maemilkin  ft  Co., 
p.  1383)  say;;  "'Hiere  is  no  paupcri'^rn  in  vScrbia  in  the  sense  In  which 
it  is  underiitood  in  the  West;  the  poorest  have  some  sort  of  free-bold 
property.  Hiere  are  a  few  poor  people  in  Belgrade,  but  ndtiier  thdir 
poverty  nor  tlieir  n\nnl)cr  lias  necessitated  an  institution  like  a  workhouse 
There  ia  a  free  town  hospital."  Accordinp  to  the  census  of  1897,  there 
were  293,428  country  proprietors  In  Serl»iii  who  are  divided  as  follows: 

Possessing  rroprietors  9^ 

less  than  3  bectars  98,353  33.480 

from  S-d   6fl^  8L1C0 
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Possessinff  Proprietors  % 

from  5-10   *  «0,822  27.550 

from  10-20   40,782  13.920 

from  i?o-(:o   10,962   3.-^oo 

from  00-100    397    0.130 

from  100-300    83   0.041 

more  than  300   S  0.001 


12.  See  also;  Fr.  Se«bohn:  (1)  English  Village  Community,  (Am. 
Jour.  Arch^  June,  1880,  42t-36);  (2)  The  English  Village  Commu- 
nity nmmltlfd  in  its  relations  to  the  manorial  und  tribal  systems,  Lou* 
don,  Longmans,  1883,  XXI-f4G4;  Daden-Pmc<  U,  Japanese  Village  Com- 
munities (Quarterly  Hev.,  1, 189(j) ;  O.  L,  «.  Maur«r,  Einleitung  sur  Ges- 
ciiiciite  der  Mark,  Hof-»  Dorf-  und  StadtrerfassuDg^  Berlin,  1854)  t  P, 
Vwktt,  Hibliotlu^quc  tic  T^colc  flcs  Charles,  Paris,  Ch.  LetmirMau, 
Property  und  Its  Orij?in  and  Development,  London,  1802;  Fustel  de  Couir 
anges.  The  Origin  of  Property  in  Law,  London,  1891  (the  original  is 
publi^wd  in  Revws9  des  Questions  Historiques,  Aj)ril,  1889);  Babeau,  Le 
Villajre  .sous  Tancient  rcpime,  Pnris,  1887,  Srd  edition  (the  mir  in  the 
eighteenth  century) ;  Q.  L,  Gomme,  The  Village  Ccwamunlfy  with  special 
tetemee  to  tiie  origin  and  form  of  its  somvaJs  in  Britain,  liondon* 
Scott,  l'^90,  299;  /.  Ch.  Gosh,  The  Village  Community  of  Bengal  and 
I^per  India  (Calcutta  Review,  LXXXIV,  1882). 

13.  His  valuable  works  on  the  house-communities  of  tiie  South-Slavs 
and  SoDth-Slavic  law  generally  are  wdl-lmown.  His  labm  hnre  been 
made  nse  of  by  Sir  llt-nry  J.  Maine. 

14.  See  also  two  important  Serbian  works  on  Serbia  and  her  peoples 
V,  KoHtih,  Seibia,  dcscrlptioQ  of  tiie  land,  people  and  state,  Belgrade, 
1888;  U.  a.  MUielmUih,  Tbe  Ufe  of  tlie  teblan  Peasants,  Belgrade^ 
J894. 

15.  Sec  his  80fvia:  the  poor  man's  jjaradise.  New  York,  Longmans  & 
Co.,  1897,  300.  Compare  also:  S.  Gopdevirh,  Scrblen  und  die  Scrben, 
Leipzig,  Etischcr,  1988,  2.  ed.,  l^nt,  i92.  Russian  books  on  Sorbin  (S. 
Cerikover,  £•  P.  Semenkov,  Janko  Lavrin,  F.  A.  Lavrov,  M.  P.  Cemovich, 
etc)  ai^  tiie  works  of  Burr^  Hron,  KaiUay,  Lofssean,  Maraal,  Preno* 
lini,  Vellay,  etc.  are  also  good. 

16.  Jean  Domis,  in  his  book  on  Le*  Frbres  cTElection  (Paris,  1896) 
gives  very  pretty  stories,  illustrating  pobratimttvo,  vUas  and  other 
Slavic  customs  and  legends,  but  by  no  nu ms  uccnntft 

17.  It  is  a  derisive  nnmp  for  "German."  PJLR, 

18.  Meaning  German  peasants. — P.R.II* 

19.  P,  DBfMUe:  De  la  forme  dite  Jnoikotna  do  la  FamlUe  Rnnde  ches 

les  Serbes  ct  les  Creates,  Paris,  1884;  (2)  Le  Droit  Coutumicr  d(S 
Slavs  Mrridionaux  iV  nprcs  li'S  rcchcrches  de  M.  V.  Bogisitsch,  Paris, 
1877;  M.  I>.  Xorakovitch,  La  Zadrouga,  Paris,  1905  (a  thesis  for  D,  J.); 
P.  Dillon,  Serbia  and  its  peasant  properties  ("Irish  E(  <  1.  Hi c."  Ser.  4^ 
vol.  14,  Dublin  1903,  213-37);  Doptch,  Die  altcre  Sozial-Wirtschaftsver- 
fassung  der  Alplenslawen,  Weimar,  1909  j  M.  QhuchtehevUch,  Le  adf- 
gouvemment  local  en  Serbie,  Paris,  Laros  ft  Tenin,  1011,  M4  (a  tbesis  for 
D.  J.);  Irich,  Die  Ilauscoramunionen,  Semlin,  1871;  Janifch,  L.  A.,  Ia 
Serbie  au  point  de  vuc  econmniqiir.  Pnris,  1910;  L.  R.  Yoranotyich, 
L*  Agriculture  cn  Scrbit^  Pari;>,  ii>iK>i  Lavehjfe,  Prupricte  Primitive, 
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Paris,  ISfrj;  ^f.  ^fnrkntyic.  Die  serbische  ITaii  kommunion  und  ihre 
Dedeutung  in  dcr  V  ergangcnhcit  und  Gk^geawart,  Lcipugt  Duncker  6t 
Htinibolt,  1908;  R.  Millet,  La  Scrbie  dconomique  et  commerciale,  Paris, 
1889;  /.  P^riieh,  Dm  communautte  de  families  (Zadrougas)  en  droit 
srrfir,  Paris,  1912;  Pe\$kert,  J.,  Die  serbische  Zadruga  (Z.  f.  Social-und 
W  irt^clmftsiehre,  VII,  1899,  211-336)  {  Uijeaenotne,  Die  Hauscom> 
Bmiiion  der  SUddaTen,  Wien,  1850;  3f.  WImiatt,  Die  agramditBclieii 
Verhaltnisse  des  mfttclaHcrlichen  Serliicn,  Jena,  Fischer,  1905,  XV 
+312;  M.  Zoricic,  Die  biiuerliche  Haus-Coiumunioa  in  das  Kougreicb 
Kroaticn  und  Slavonien,  Budapest,  1897,  pp.  21. 

20.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  the  old  Maoris  were  divided  into 
l)ri)thcrlioods,  or  Trbuchs,  and  in  tln  ir  I  in^'iiriL'e  this  group  was  caHcd 
Jlapu,  which  means  matrtse,  and  is  in  tiie  stomach  or  womb— terms 
synonianone  to  everyday  life.  The  Chinese  si^  aim  for  brotiierbood  or 

nnrl  this  term,  pronounced  according  to  its  ideographic  char- 
acter, is  a  compound,  one  half  of  whicli  means  tMHnott  and  the  other 
half  to  bear,  wWcb  again  refers  to  the  womb. 

21.  The  ancient  Airans  counted  pure  kinship  to  the  sixth  degree,  for 
nil  Sapinda  (i.  e.,  all  members  of  ;i  f  M  iily  and  iLs  Iicad)  lived  under 
the  same  roof,  and  held  common  property  down  to  that  degree. 

99L  Compare:  Spirk^on  Oopekmnch,  Montenegro  tmd  die  Hontene- 
griner,  I.^^If^^-ir,  Fries,  1877,  X  '104. 

23.  In  IbSO  Dulcigno  is  transferred  to  Montenegro  by  pressure  from 
the  Powers,  at  the  instance  of  Gladstone.  In  1813,  British  and  Montene- 
grin forces  take  Cattaro  (Kotor)  from  the  French;  l)ut  Russia  agrees 
with  Austria  to  take  and  keep  it.  See:  £<wfvk«M>  Monteii^(ro  sad  her 
PrinccjfFortnighUy  Revue,  Dec,  1898). 

M.  When,  in  1894,  The  International  Association  of  Workingmen  Is 

fouiulcfl,  n  iKnnin  jnined  It  sfiorl!}-.  He  spread  his  iflrn«;  in  Italy  and 
found  a  number  of  branches  of  tlie  International  Association,  wliicli  is 
also  introduced  Into  Spain.  Bakunin  became  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation infcmafiotMlo  des  travaiUeurs  in  1868,  and  SOOn  Afterward  he 
found  the  Alliance  iiUemationale  de  la  democratic  sociall!^fe.  In  1869 
he  came  into  close  relations  with  the  Russian  fanatic  Ncchayev,  but 
broiie  away  from  him  in  1870i  In  197il  lie  was  cxpdied  fhm  tiie  Inter- 
nationa] Association  of  Workingmen  on  the  groand  that  Ids  aims  wete 
different  from  those  of  the  Association. 

«5.  See  my  review  of  these  two  volumes  In  the  Internationales  Archio 
fiir  Ethnographte,  1912. 

26.  See  also:  /.  K.  Jiricek,  Sta^it  nnd  Gesellschaft  fm  mittelaUprUehen 
Scrbien.  Studien  eur  Kulturgesciiichtc  des  13.-15.  Jahrhunderts,  Wien, 
Holder,  191 A  2  vols.;  pnbllshed  hf  the  Kab.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaflen 
in  Wien,  PluL-nist.  Klasse,  vol.  56. 

27.  Strictly  ftpeakin^  this  Polish  Lib e rum  Veto  was  not  a  law,  but  a 
formaUty  sanctioned  by  custom.  Madejowski  and  Koronowicz  think  that 
it  takes  its  beginning  in  the  most  ancient  days  of  Slavdom,  and  in  nroof 
mention  a  SlavT  tribe,  by  name  T  ntics,  who  In  the  tenth  century  enjojred 
a  real  democrati.'*  form  t)f  guveriinient  and  Uieir  representative  councils 
would  compel  unanimity  by  forcing  tlie  minority  by  blows  to  accept  the 
will  of  the  assembly.  Another  Polish  author  (Bartos»cwicx)  differs  from 
Madejowski,  maintaining  that  even  if  this  custom  had  obtained  in  pagan 
Folandt  it  would  hsfc  dlsappeaf<^  daring  the  autocratic  reigns  o| 
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Bo!(  slaws  (99?-T^79),  Tbe  iliit  cxerdse  of  tlie  Llb§fnm  V^to  ww  mada 

by  Sieinski  in  1651. 

28.  The  Serbian  Empire  has  fallen  for  ever,  though  the  Turks  permitted 
nilera,  or  despots,  of  Serbia  to  exercise  noaiioM  power  for  70  yeofs 
longer.  Mnny  nol^le  families  lied  to  fastnesses  of  Montenegro,  and 
maintained  their  laith  unci  freedom  from  the  Ottoman  conquerors  amid 
fhe  impenetrable  recesses  of  the  Black  Mountains.  Others  immigrated 
to  Hungary  and  formed  tliosc  Serb  colonies  on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss, 
from  which  much  later,  swxor  came  to  Serbia  in  her  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. A  third  body  of  emigrants  found  a  home  In  Bosnia,  whose 
rulers  had  not  yet  fallen  tieneath  the  sway  of  the  all-conquering  Turks. 

20.  There  hnvc  )>een  other  Slavic  dynasties  like  that  of  the  Prcniyslidcs 
in  liubemio,  whidi  bud  its  origin  in  legend  and  came  to  on  end  in  1306. 


CHAPTER  XX 

1.  The  Austro-Hunparian  Consul  Genera!  in  New  York  published 
and  distrihuted  freely  a  pamphlet  {Auttro-Tlunqary  and  the  War,  New 
York  1915)  where  this  great  ruler  is  called  "I'he  Strangler"  (p.  23). 
If  IIm;  learned  authors  had  looked  in  the  latest  eleventh  edition  of  the 
"Eneyclojfcdia  Bnfnnmca  (vol.  XXIV,  1911,  p.  691)  they  niipht  know  that 
''Diisiian"  is  a  term  of  endearment,  derived  from  dtuha,  the  ''soul'* 
and  not  as  f ormeriy  bdieved  by  Western  frfiilologists,  ftom  dviJUf^  to 
strangle. 

9.  The  Ziikonik  or  Book  of  Law»  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  Serbian 
legislation,  and  has  come  down  in  several  manuscripts,  being  first  pub> 
lished  by  Jovan  Raich  (1720-1801),  in  his  Uisiory  at  the  dose  of  the 
eighteenth  cent^Ir>^  Since  that  time  other  editions  have  appeared,  the 
two  most  important  those  of  Miklosich  {Lex  Stephen  Dushan,  Vienna, 
1831-1801)  and  Stojan  Novakovieh.  M.  Popovich  gave  a  Serbian  trans- 
lation of  the  same  Code,  which  h  is  hevn  rtlitrd  by  F.  Palacky  in  1819. 
See  Borchgrave's  L'Emp^rew  £tieane  Douchan  (BulL  de  TAcademie 
Royanme  de  Belg.,  Bmxelles,  VIII,  18M). 

5.  In  his  "Tlie  Krcutzcr  Sonata"  (1889)  he  denounced  the  present 
BtatuR  of  marriage  raising  a  storm  of  indignation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic 

4.  Id  1847  Herzen  pnblishes  his  Kto  Vimcait  {Who  it  Ut  Blamet) 

where  he  advocates  n  modifiontion  of  the  marriage  laws.  In  1863, 
Cberniiihevsky  attacked  current  ideas  on  marriage.  Tlie  freedom  of  his 
cpinionB  soon  embroiled  hfan  with  the  Rnssian  Government.  He  wac 
exiled  to  Perm,  and,  seiziiif^  the  first  opportunity  which  ofTcred  itself 
of  passing  the  Russian  frontiers,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
chiefly  in  France  and  England,  and  died  in  Geneva.  Arb^bashev  him- 
self is  the  author  of  **The  Slave^**  a  violent  diatribe  against  the  avb- 
jugatlon  of  woman  by  man. 

6.  Tliis  work  brought  Slcnkiewicz  greater  fame  than  all  his  previous 
eirorts>-**On  a  Card"  (a  drama,  1879),  *Trom  the  Note-Book  of  a 
Posen  Tcaeher."  "Ilanin,"  '"\'nnI.o  the  Musician,"  "The  TaxtM  Bond- 
age" (1880),  »*With  Fire  and  Sword"  (1884). 

9.  He  has  left  six  volumes  of  poetry,  whl^  Jn  nan^  respects  remind 
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ns  of  tlie  writings  of  Crabbe.  He  b  of  that  realistte  idiool  in  wliidi 

Russian  writers  so  mudi  resemble  English  authors. 

7.  The  lovely  Polish  Couatess  WoJleska  bore  a  Datural  son  to  the 
flnt  Napoleon. 

8.  This  glowing  picture  of  the  Kosak  struggles  with  the  CatboUc 
Poles  and  Mohammedan  Tartars  in  the  sfxteenfn  century  has  been 
written  and  enlarged  in  lb4^.   It  is  an  epic  in  poetic  prose. 

9.  Seet  Dr.  J3«Urfe«  L.  Siw^wmm,  Serbian  Women  ('HSbtxtfi'  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  VIT,  Sep.  12,  1917). 

10.  A  ruined  fortress  on  tlie  banics  of  the  River  Morava.  The  same 
name  la  borne  1^  a  dij  In  Central  Serbia,  situated  not  far  from  tim 
castle  of  Theodore. 

11.  The  Slavs,  in  early  timrs.  according  to  the  Chronicler  Nestor, 
practiced  marriage  by  capture,  and  in  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  tlie 
Russian  and  otlwr  Slavic  peoples,  rcminlBcences  of  this  custom  still 
sun-ive.  Indeed  among  the  South  Slavs,  capture  d«  facto  was  in  forctf 
no  longer  than  the  t>eginning  of  the  last  century.  In  Croatia  the  bride- 
groom boaes  the  brides  ears  in  order  to  Indicate  that  henceforth  he  io 
her  master.  And  in  ancient  Russia,  as  n  part  of  the  marriage  ceremonies, 
the  father  took  a  new  whip,  nn<],  nfter  striking  his  daughter  gently  with 
it,  told  her  tliat  lie  Jul  so  lor  tiie  lu^t  time,  and  then  presented  the  whip 
to  the  bridegroom.  See:  E.  Sehmfhr,  A  Russian  I'uncral  (5cn6»er*« 
Maa.,  XIV,  1877,  687-9);  Schcrer,  O..  Bildcr  aus  den  serbischen  Volks- 
una  Famiiienleben,  Neusabi,  IBS^;  Volkov,  T.,  Rites  et  usages  nuptiaux 
en  Uiarabie  (Anthr.,  II,  1891,  537-8T;  III,  1893,  541<a8);  F.  8,  Krmi»» 
Das  Mundschaftsrecht  de.s  Manncs  liber  die  Ehcfrau  bet  den  SttdsUvcil 
(Mitht.  d.  anthr.  Ges.,  Wien,  XV,  1885). 

19.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  might  add  that  tlie  greatest  dis- 
parity between  the  number  of  sexes  Is  anionic  the  Chines^  with  a  ratio 
of  3,074.3  males  to  every  100  females;  next  rome  the  Greeks,  with 
l,19i.7  males  to  100  females;  then  tlie  Japanese,  with  869.7  males  io 
100  females;  the  Turks  from  Burope,  wWb  700.7  malea  to  100  females. 
In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  mimher  of  males  is  i?,69i?,?88  In 
excess  of  the  number  of  females,  the  ratio  being  106  males  to  100 
females.  In  most  European  countries  a  reverse  situation  prevails.  So 
for  Instance,  in  England  and  Wales  the  nutnlu  r  of  males  to  100  females 
Is  only  93.7,  in  France,  96.7,  in  Gemifiny  !)7,  in  Italy  96.5.  In  Germany, 
up  to  the  age  of  10,  there  are  more  boys  titan  girls,  but  from  that  point 
on  there  Is  a  regular  progression  In  flie  excess  of  the  females. 

13.  She  is  famous  from  the  revolutinn  of  1905.  As  a  nineteen -year-old 
student  in  a  secondary  school  in  Russia,  she  was  so  horrified  by  the 
flogging  of  Tsnibor  peasants  by  Assistant  Governor  Lushenowsky,  ^at 
she  shot  the  oppressor  dead.  She  was  arrested,  dragged  from  place  to 
place  in  n  rattle  truck  and  tortured.  The  getitlarme  officer  who  act«i 
as  jailer  stripped  her  naked  and  held  burning  raatclies  against  her 
skin.  She  has  been  sent  to  katorga,  the  most  terrible  form  of  penal 
prison,  and  spent  three  yean  In  chains.  Her  case  provoked  InleraatloiMU 
protest, 

U.  Seet  8.  WoVtomky,  Higher  Education  of  Women  In  Russia,  Chi- 
cago, Winship  &  Co.,  1893;  Sofia  Gordon,  The  woman's  movement  in 
Russia  (New  Statesman,  April  18,  1914);  /.  D^Anverqn^,  Female  T^bor 
in  Russian  Factories  ( English  woman,  Nov.,  1913);  Amjiteatrov,  Die 
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Fran  to  den  prseUschaftlichcn  Kreisen  Russlands,  Geneva,  1905;  Fannf 
S.  Copeland,  The  Women  of  Serbia,  Kosovo  Committee,  1916,  1I-|-10; 
Comt§§9  Fnm^okt  Knukuka,  The  Joamal  of  Gomitess  Fran^oise 
KrfLsinska,  great  grandmother  of  Victor  F.mniantK  1.  Translated  from 
the  Polish  by  Kasimir  Dxiekonsko,  Clwcago,  McClurg,  1992,  pp.  18f?  (it  is 
a  charming  diary^  of  a  little  Polish  noblewoman  toward  tne  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century);  Htrmione  Poltoratzki,  Cocur^  Slaves:  une  6t6 
Russe;  Leurs  femme-Entrc  Serbes,  Paris,  Perrin,  1914,  324;  jtf.  A. 
Uersch$n$ohih  A  Moscow  Lady  a  Hundred  Years  Ago  (Iluss.  Rev.,  II, 
1918,  No.  4,  147-61);  Pord,  Madame  de  Knidner,  1898;  J7.  D.  J^nkbm, 
Bulgaria  and  its  women  (Nnf.  Gcog.  Mag.,  XXVTT,  W\5,  377-400); 
D.  L.  Stevenson,  Serbian  Women  ('^Liberty,**  Oakland,  CaL,  VII,  Aug. 
99,  1917);  K.  WaKtz^wtki,  Memoirs  of  Countess  Golovine,  1769-1889 
(Russian  Court  Memoirs  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  Ilnd,  Paul  1st, 
and  Alexander  1st);  Dmtkkovskaya,  Varvara  F.  (n^  Princegs  GoUtdii), 
The  diary  of  a  Ru.ssiun  lady,  London,  Long,  li)17. 

See  also:  Harper's  Encyclopedia  of  tlie  Science  of  Women,  in  four 
volumes  (edited     Dr,  Iddor  Singer),  N.      Harper  6b  Brotheis,  191& 


1.  8b  for  example,  the  poblleatlon  of  Palacil7*t  HMory  of  Bok§miam 

(in  5  vols.  183G-1BC7,  translattd  into  German  under  the  title  Oesch'uhto 
von  Bohmen,  Prag,  1836-1857,  4  vols.),  first  acquaints  the  Czechs  with 
their  past,  and  more  than  anything  else  contributes  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  Csech  nationality.  It  is  aided  by  Schafarik*s  Slavic  Antiquities 
(1837,  in  Czech;  2.  ed.,  Wf^;  trans!.  Into  German,  18t3-U)  and  SUwio 
Ethnology  (184^;  3.  ed.,  1849,  containing  a  chart  of  tlic  Slavic  dialects). 
Jmigraami  made  Gsedi  once  more  a  living  witli  his  Czech  Dietionaiy, 
1834-1839  (in  1997  he  could  still  cxclnim:  "We  shall  have  had  the  sad 
fate  of  benig  witnesses  and  accomplices  of  the  annihilation  of  our 
mother  tongue").  Dobnnnsky  also  helped  the  work  of  Csech  resurrection 
by  his  Principlee  of  Palaeo-Slaoic  (1839).   Jan  Kolar  did  the  same 


**Caech  awakeaers. 
9.  Here  he  satirised  all  classes  of  tiie  Rusrfan  society,  some  of  the 

portraits  bring  wonderfully  vivid  (for  instanrr  thr  portrait  of  the 
miser  Piiushkio).  In  his  **Revi8or"  he  satirised  the  petty  pilferings  of 
Russian  municipal  autlwrities. 

3.  Mlckiewlez,  in  the  "Books  of  Polish  Pilgrimage,**  wrote  prophct- 
leally:  "Tlie  Polish  nation  hn«5  not  died,  tbough  body  lies  in  the  grave, 
and  its  soul  departed  from  tiu-  sdil.  iiut  on  the  third  day  it  will  return 
to  its  body.  Two  days  have  already  passed,  with  first  and  second 
taking  of  Warsaws;  tlie  third  day  is  beginning,  but  has  not  yet  ended.** 

4.  Croatia  and  Slavonia  were,  for  the  most  part  at  least.  Included  in 
the  andent  Pannonia,  whieh  was  a  province  of  tiie  Roman  Empire  from 
the  time  of  Augustus,  being  attached  to  Illyrium  (remains  dating  from 
the  Roman  period  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Mitrovitza,  Ilok,  Sotin,  Tovar- 
nik,  etc.).  After  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Avars  have  come  and  gone, 
the  territoij  was  In  640  tai^en  possession  of  fay  the  Sl«rlc  natioiis  to 


CHAPTER  XXI 


These  five  men  are  called  the 
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v,'\\\c]\  it  nwr^  it?^  name — the  Chrovnts,  Chorvals,  HnrvriH  nnd  Sliv?. 
Tctnporaiy  recognition  of  the  Frookish  kiDgs,  and  the  Bysanlioe  em- 
perors, was  foUovred  by  the  establialiment  of  a  more  fndqpendeiil  king- 
dom, which  included  not  only  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  but  also  Dalroatia. 
In  1075,  ZvoTiimir  rejected  formally  the  Byzantine  lordsliip.  In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  land  was  the  object  of  frequent 
contest  between  the  Byzantines,  the  Venetians  and  the  Hungarians;  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Hungarians  in  lOm,  l  y  Venice  in  1117  and  again 
by  the  Byzantines  in  1168.  Having  once  more  been  independent  for  a 
century,  it  was,  in  the  fonrteoitfa  and  llfteenth  oentnnes,  stfO  more 
harrassed  by  the  rivalry  of  Hungary  with  Venice.  It  was  ultimately 
annexed  to  Hungary  in  1349.  In  1624  the  w^hole  country  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks;  but  in  1526,  after  the  battle  of  Mochacs  (or 
Mohach),  the  districts  of  Zagrd>,  Kreutz  and  Warasdin  were  attached 
to  the  Austrian  crown,  and  hy  the  Karlowitz  Peace  (1099),  the  whole 
country  to  the  north  of  the  River  Una  was  resigned  by  the  Sultan  to 
tiie  Habsburg  Dynasty. 

6.  The  severe  earthquakes  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially 
that  of  1G67,  when  the  town  lost  onc-fifth  of  Us  population,  put  an  end 
to  the  prosperity  of  this  little  iiepublic.  Seized  by  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte in  1806,  it  was  deprived  of  its  independence  in  1808  and  awarded 
to  Austria  by  the  Cr»nL'rcss  of  Vienna  in  181i.  From  the  fifteenth 
to  the  ei£^ti»nth  century  itagusa  was  a  great  seat  of  Sontb  Slavic 
literature. 

6.  In  1767  the  three  kingdoms  of  Kroatla,  Slavonin,  nnd  Dnlrnrttn, 
were  united  under  the  name  of  lUyria,  but  tlie  union  was  broken  in 
1777.  Kroatia  and  Slavonia  continued  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
Hungarian  kingdom;  but  a  strong  national  reaction  took  place  in  1849- 
1849  against  the  Magyar  supremacy,  and  in  rewnrd  for  the  service 
rendered  against  the  Magyar  revolt  by  the  ban  (a  word  said  to  be  of 
Avarlan  origin;  It  means  governor)  Jeladiidi,  Anstria  dedsred  Kvoatia 
independent  of  Hungary.  Tn  T^no,  howevrr,  the  poliey  of  Vienna  was 
altered,  and  Kroatia  and  Slavonia  were  again  obliged,  in  spite  of  a 
strong  opposition  of  a  large  party,  to  resume  their  former  connection 
with  Hungary,  which  was  not  recognised  by  tlie  National  Diet  till  1849B 
and  then  only  after  the  central  government  administration  had  Inter* 
fered  with  tlie  elections  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner. 

7.  See  Stojaa  KoviJDOfldirs  Dis  Witd^rgebwrt  des  §erbitchtn  BtaaUt 
1S0^-181S  (tnnsltted  ftom  the  Serbian  into  Germaa  i/f  Qrass^  Sarajeviv 

1912). 

8.  The  number  of  Serbs  or  Serbo^Kroatians,  fs  more  Uian  ten  mOlioMt 
wlilch  means  that  they  are  numericaDy  a  larger  nation  than,  for 
example,  the  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Magyars,  Czechs,  Danes,  Swf*dps,  Nor- 
wegians, Dutch,  or  Portuguese.  The  country  of  the  Serbs,  Kroats,  and 
Slovenes  is  about  the  siae  of  England,  Scottand  and  Wales. 

9.  If  idishrhrv  drpirts  here  the  misery  nnd  oppression  suffered  by  the 
common  Hussian  people,  and  rebuked  their  oppressors  and  e3q>loitiers* 
His  book,  suppressed  by  Catherine  the  Second,  was  not  pennittra  to  be 
published  in  Russia  till  after  the  revolution  in  1905.  In  1790  he  was 
arrei^ted,  tried  and  banished  to  Siheria,  thus  becoming  the  first  Russian 
martyr  for  the  offense  of  attempting  to  shape  public  opinion.  He  was 
afterwards  allowed  to  ictum  fvm  SIbeilay  out  not  till  his  liealtli  had 
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ben  pennaoently  injured  by  his  sufferings. 

10.  In  the  spirit  of  these  words  the  Csom  historian  Pakcl^  declared 
that  the  preserv;if inn  of  Austria  wns  a  necessity  for  Europe  and  his 
own  people.   See  Paiackv's  Uid4e  de  I'dtat  Auslrichien,  Paris,  1804. 

11.  Seei  BoffumU  Vathnjak,  A  bulwark  against  Germany;  the  flgjbt 
of  the  Slovenes,  the  western  branch  of  the  JugO-Slavs  for  uatiODal 
existence,  London,  Allen  &  Unwin,  1917,  970. 

19,  He  claims  tiiat  the  Slavs  are  one  nation  with  different  dialeeti 
which  are  nothing  more  but  a  single  language  (**Kach  JalurlHmdcrten 
bitmrhtpn  siHi  <V\c.  zcrstreuten  slavischen  Stiironic  nls  Ein  grosses  Vollc, 
und  ihre  vcrsdiicdenen  Munderten,  also  Eine  Sprache").  A  little  further 
speaking  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  tezaj&mnost  ( = Wccliselsei ti glceit, 
reciprocity),  he  snys:  "Du  .se  Wech.srKcitigltcit  be  tcht  auch  nicht  in  einer 
Uoirersalisirung  oder  gcwaltsamcn  Vermischung  alter  slavisciien  Dia- 
Idcte  snr  eSner  Hauptsprache  and  einer  schriftstellerischen  Haupt- 
Buuidar^  wie  einSge  SutTistcn  da^von  sa  trinmeii  anflngen'*  (p.  10). 


^  CHAPTER  XXU 

!•  Prom  taas,  pas,  *'all"  and  tiie  Slav. 

-9.  He  follows  here,  no  douI)t,  II.  St.  Chamberlain,  the  wdl-known 
wor^!iipf H»r  of  Prussinnism,  and  W.  von  Hiinil)()l(lt,  who  sny*;  that  the 
real  fatiierland  is  really  the  language  C^Dic  wahre  Hciniat  ist  cigent- 
lich  die  Sprache^).  It  is  not  a  fact  that  many  races  have  lost  their 
nri^nnal  language  (for  CT«mple<  Irish  and  Jews)  and  stUl  petaist  in  their 
racial  ideals. 

a  Professor  V.  Jagich  in  his  Arehiv  (Hr  8Uwi$che  Philologia  (X,  1898, 
p.  30)  says  tliat  Krizanich  Pan-SIavic  language  was  *'ein  horriliiles 
Gcinisch  des  Hussischc-n  init  detn  Kroati.schcn  (deni  Karlstndt  Dialekt)." 

4.  See  abo  his  Russia  as  U  New  York,  Appleton,  1864,  XVI-|-31^, 
9.  td*t  Le  paushni»m0,  Pirenae,  1848. 

5.  Born  of  Protestant  parents  in  Slnvnnia.  }lc  studied  at  Pres<5hnrg 
(Hungary)  and  Jena  (Germany).  In  1819  he  became  a  preacher  in  an 
Evangelical  church  in  Pesth.  After  years  of  efforts,  with  the  help  of 
tlie  Austrian  Government  he  obtainc>d  for  his  native  Slovaks  from  the 
Mapyars  the  indeprndonce  of  their  school  in  1820,  and  the  Church  in 
1833.  After  continuous  annoyances  he  removed  from  Pesth  to  Vienna. 
Here  he  was  a  eonfldential  adviser  of  the  Government^  end  the  Skifakt 
of  Hunp-nry  liailed  him  ns  t!icir  literary  spokesman.  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  profcs&or  of  Slavic  archadogy  in  the  University  of  Vienn% 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

9,  Sorrow  at  separation  from  a  sweetheart  of  his  student  life  was  the 
immediate  stimulus  of  his  first  poetic  production,  DasM  (Poems,  1821), 
consisting  of  76  sonnets.  In  18^  tlie  collection  bad  become  150,  pub- 
Ibhed  wider  the  title  8ta^  De§m  (Danphter  of  Slava)t  the  third 
edition  was  publisheft  in  1S33,  and  the  final  edition  (1851)  mntnined 
645  sonnets,  divided  into  five  parts,  lliis  is  a  glorification  of  the  Slavic 
race  ("Slava")  txrtween  whom  and  his  **Mina**  iiis  heart  is  divided. 
Tliough  uneven  in  composition,  tte  woric  In  many  parts  rises  to  lieights 
of  pasftonata  enthusiasni.  It  was  wiitten  in  Csecb  with  a  copiideraMe 
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admixture  of  Middle  Sloveninn  pecuiiarities,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  prewnt  Sofak  literary  language*  In  188T  he  pnMished  fall  wofk 

On  the  TJferary  Ren'pmrify  among  the  T'anou*  Familu'^  and  I^inhcU 
of  the  Slavs  {Ober  die  lileraruche  WechseLseitigkeii  zwischeti  iUn  e#r- 
schiedenen  Stolmmen  und  Mtmdarten  der  akncitchen  Nation,  translated 
fram  the  Csech,  Pest,  1837;  Leipzig,  1844,  2.  ed.^,  wherein  he  argued  in 
favor  of  the  Slavic  unification  which  he  had  proclaimed  in  his  "Daughter 
of  Slava.**  See  also  his  other  works:  Die  OoUin  8lav>a  und  dur  Ursprung 
d$»  NaiMn»  8law^  Pest,  1899;  BH»tb€9ehr§ibmHff,  etc.  Pest,  1818 
CPrag,  1863)1  Dor  BImoitch*  AUUalhu,  W,  I8ffS  (SmI  edltfon,  Pn» 
1866),  etc 

T.  lo  1847  he  visits  Russia  at  tiie  veqaest  of  Taar  Nidcolas  and  do> 

scribes  its  land  system.  (In  1768,  Pallas  journeys  through  Russia  and 
Siberin,     a  naturalist  OH  the  ca^MMlitkni  seat  to  observe  the  Ttransit  of 

Venus,  1769.) 

8.  She  was  a  German  princess  (Princm  Sophia  tnai  tiny  Anhalt- 
Zcrhst;  .she  took  the  name  Catherine  when  <;he  was  recHvf^d  intn  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  on  her  arrival  in  Russia),  made  by  marriage 
a  Russian  Empress,  narking  railroads  on  tiie  map  with  a  pencO  and  a 
ruh-,  governing  with  the  power  of  half  a  doseD  men,  cnanging  lier 
favorites  every  few  weeks. 

9.  Scrgius  Soloviev  in  lus  Uistoru  of  Russia  (vol,  XIV  &  X  \  HI), 
says  this  nbnut  Peter  the  Great:  "Peter  is  the  last  and  greatest  hero. 
Only  Christianity  and  proxitnity  to  mir  tiit  rs  h  n e  saved  us  (and  thi^ 
onlv  to  a  certain  extent)  from  a  religious  worshipping  of  this  demigod, 
ana  from  mytliologlcal  recitals  JbmA  tlie  exploits  of  tiiia  Her> 
rules."  .  .  .  He  is  a  liero  in  tlic  ;in?iijiie  sense:  he  is  in  modern  times 
the  only  specimen  of  those  gigantic  natures  of  which  we  see  so  many  in 
the  misty  distance  of  ages  at  the  foundation  and  formation  of  human 
floeietles.*'  (His  last  words  wercs  H  helievc^  Lord»  and  ooofos;  bdp 
my  unbelief.") 

10.  Catherine  the  Second  freely  corresponded  with  \  oltaire,  patronised 
and  entertained  Diderot,  and  coaxed  ErAlembert  to  come  to  retrograd. 

Her  enthusiasm  for  French  literature  as  mnnifrsted  by  her  prolific  imita- 
tions of  French  satirical  comedy,  iter  creditable  translation  of  Marmoo- 
tel*s  Bdlisalre,  her  adoption  of  Montesquieu's  7A«  BfiMt  of  fAe  Lows 
as  her  political  guide,  etc.  She  also  sent  Russian  artists  and  scholars  to 
France  that  they  might  absorb,  as  it  were,  the  very  ntn»o«;phere  of  Gallic 
culture  and  civilization,  while  welcoming  and  encouraging  return  visits 
by  French  savants.  Her  great  lof«  for  Gallic  culture,  literature  and 
learning  did  imt  cfw\  until  she  was  awe-stricken  by  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  when  her  sudden  apathy  (or  better  to  say  fear)  went 
so  far  as  to  lead  her  to  interdict  the  publicanon  of  any  Pr«ch  works  te 
Russia.  She  was  a  bom  autocrat,  and  no  more  absolute  sovereign  has 
ever  set  upon  the  Rtissian  throne.  In  ITRfi  deputies  from  all  Russia  met 
to  discuss  a  new  code  of  law  for  the  Kmpire.  Each  received  a  medal 
with  the  inscription  For  the  happiners  of  nil  and  each.  The  instruction 
from  Catherine  the  Second  tf>  t^e  Comtniv  i  n  (  nntftinrd  the  following 
words:  '^The  nation  is  not  made  for  the  sovereign,  but  the  sovereign 
for  the  nation;  for  cltiiens  equality  consists  In  only  iMving  to  obey  mi 
low;  lihf'rty  is  the  ri^'ht  of  doinjj  everklhinp  that  is  not  forbidden  by  law; 
it  is  better  to  spare  the  criminals  than  to  ruin  one  innocent  moo."  Other 
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maxims  condemn  intolerance,  Tcliflrious  persemtlon,  onrl  cruel  pnnish- 
lucnts.  She  wrote  to  Voltaire t  **I  think  you  would  be  pleas<;il  at  this  aa- 
scmbly,  where  fhe  Oitbodox  Is  seated  between  tlie  heretic  aod  the  Hussttl- 
mun,  listening  to  the  voice  of  an  idolater,  and  nil  four  are  doing  their 
be<<t  to  make  tlieir  opinions  tolerable  to  the  others."  She  established  a 
College  of  Pharmacy  at  Moscow,  and  introduced  vaccination;  she  wrote 
to  Vwtaire:  "We  have  Inoculated  more  people  here  in  a  month  th  in  they 
^^ve  at  Vienna  in  a  whole  your."  She  also  founded  bonrdinfr-'^r]iiH)!s  for 
4»u  daughters  of  the  nobiUty  and  bourgeoisie.  (See:  M^moires  de  i  inpi" 
ralfir*  datk»rine  It,  London,  1850). 

n.  S<  r:  Pupui,  A.  N.,  Hir  gelstigcn  Bcweptingm  Rmglands  Ib  du 
ersten  H&ifte  des  19.  Jahrhundcrts,  Lcipsig,  1894. 

14.  See  alsO}  P.  Kokhanik,  The  Austro-German  hypocrisy  and  the 
RnSitan  Orthodox  Greek  Orthodox  Chur  N.  Y.,  1915,  44;  PalmieH, 
P.  A.,  The  United  Ruthenian  Church  of  Gallcia  under  Russian  rule 
(Catholic  World,  N.  Y.,  vol.  103,  349-59) ;  Russian  Clnudi-Prayera  dur- 
Uf  the  war,  London,  Mowbray,  1914,  IS. 

15.  lie  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  mnnngraphs  on  the  hi'^tory 
of  Russia,  of  which  those  on  **Bogdan  Kimiclnitxky,**  and  the  "False 
Deoietrlu^  deserve  special  attention.  Prom  1847-1854,  he  wrote  nothings 
having  been  banished  by  the  Russian  Government  to  Saratov,  and  for- 
bidden to  teach  or  publish.  But  after  this  time  h\s  literary  activity  be- 
gin.-, ugain,  and  besides  separate  works,  the  leading  Russia  reviews  coiH 
tain  many  contrttnitloiis  rrom  Ua  pen  of  the  highest  Talne.  He  died 
In  1885. 

14.  The  importance  of  this  Kararo&in's  work  lies  in  the  notes  copied 
fhim  documents  now  lost  and  Its  artlstle  presentation  of  fhe  snmeet 
matter.  His  chief  service  is  his  untiring  and  successful  lahora  to  estsb' 
lish  a  literan,'  laneruage  on  the  basis  of  colloquial  usage. 

15.  He  was  tlie  natural  son  of  a  rich  Russian  nobleman  named  Yakov- 
lyev,  and  a  Stuttgart  lady  called  Louise  Haag.  His  fancy  name  ha 
took  m  a  \ove-iokvn~~IIerzen'»  KinJ.  ('!  'id  of  the  Heart,  iferzon's  fa- 
ther did  not  legalize  the  marriage  in  liussia,  consequently  his  childrea 
eounted  as  iU^ptimate,  and  might  not  hear  tiieir  fatlier^s  name,  taut  were 
known  as  Herzcn,  as  their  father  called  their  mothf  r. 

16.  Some  of  the  Russian  revolutionists  accepted  in  part  the  ideals 
of  these  Westemlsts,  like  N.  V.  Chaykovsky  (b.  1851 ;  father  of  Russian 
revolutionary  movement),  Radishchev,  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin,  Puga- 
chev,  Nrrhriyrv,  Tkrirhev,  etc.  In  1917  a  Secret  Soeicty  has  been  founded 
to  obtam  constitutiouul  government.  Among  its  members  are  many  re- 
publicans. 

17.  This  high-minded  and  energetic  man,  a  spirited  writer,  N.  Novikov 
(1744-1818),  who,  after  having  worked  hard  as  a  Journalist,  and  done 
mudi  for  education  in  Russia,  fdl  under  tiie  suspicion  of  the  Russian 
Ckyvemment,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  SchlUssdburg  Fortress  by  Cath- 
erine II.  On  her  death  he  was  released  by  her  suecessor,  the  T?.nr 
Paul  (1796-lSOl).  But  the  short  reign  of  this  Tzar  was  not  favorable 
to  cultural  and  literary  work  i  the  ceiuorship  of  the  press  was  cxtremelf 
severe,  and  many  foreign  books  were  excluded  from  Russia.  Authors 
and  lovers  of  literature  were  Uable  to  get  into  trouble,  as  it  is  seen  bj 
the  experieiiees  of  tlie  poet  Kotaebao  and  pastor  Seldler,^P.R.R. 

18.  Translated  into  BngUdi  ("Gnuid  InBtruetiOM!»**  Londoiit  no  date)t 
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edited  by  Mlchad  Tatlshc^.— P.R.R. 

19.  He  is  the  nuthor  of  "Pestel's  Hymn,**  He  was  a  hmve  mnn  who 
loved  liberty,  and  desired  to  establish  it  upon  ttic  ruins  of  iiussion  abso- 
Ivtlfln.  '*Stupid  country,  where  tb^  do  not  even  know  bow  to  han^ — 
these  words  were  Spoken  when  the  tope  hroke  by  wfaich  he  «bs  to  he 
haoffed. — P.R.R. 

flOC  See  Count  Leo  Tolstoy's  Th0  D^eembrttU  (published  in  fcagmentt 

In  18eS-1878).— P.R.R. 

31.  Count  Zygmunt  Krasinski  (1812-59),  in  his  dramatic  poem 
**Iiydion"  (I'aris,  1636)  and  other  works  expressed  iiis  belief  in  tlic 
ye^eneration  of  the  world  through  his  eoiimty,  of  whose  nltimele 
restoration  he  felt  en  re. 

93,  In  1833  be  published  the  first  poeui  entiUed  Orel  {EagU),  in  whkdi 
he  song  the  hrotherhood  of  the  SIms.  In  IMO  he  sent  a  greeUng  fnm 
Moscow  to  the  Serbs. 

23.  In  1780  the  Czech  language  is  expelled  from  the  schools,  and  a 
great  patriotic  revival  begins  to  which  Dobrovsky*s  CommentariM  on 
Bohemian  LiUratun  contribute*  In  1788  Joseph  tlie  Second  enforces 
the  German  language,  suppresses  the  permanent  Committee  of  the  Diet, 
and  transfers  its  autliority  to  the  central  government,  leaving  the  Estates 
the  right  to  vote  the  taxes*  lliese  measures  to  lead  to  the  growth  of 
a  nationalisUe  movement  among  the  Gsecfas  and  other  Slavs  m  Anstro- 
Uungary. 

M.  In  1848  m  tvnXt  of  the  peasants  In  Galida  takes  place,  and  the 
republic  of  Cracow  is  annexed  by  Austria*  In  violatlan  of  tlw  TnaHj  of 

Vienna, 

'26.  In  1848,  the  King  of  Prussia  promises  (1)  a  free  press,  (2)  a 
Landtag  and  (3)  the  formation  of  a  closer  German  Federation  (March 
9).  The  popularr  dt  m.intls  nlso  the  dismissal  of  the  soldiers;  and,  after  a 
fierce  fight  in  Berlin,  tlie  King  Frederick  William  tlie  Fourth  (1B40-I8ei) 
orders  troops  to  withdraw,  dismisses  the  ministry,  and  amnesties  political 
prisoners.  A  National  Assembly  niects  the  almost  repuMii  m  Lcfl  li  <! 
by  Waldeck  and  Jacoby,  the  Left  Centre  by  itodbertus  and  Schultzc- 
Delitzsch,  the  Centre  by  Unruli,  and  the  Right  by  Bismarck  (May).  The 
Assembly,  however.  Is  dissolved  (Dec.),  and  a  new  Constitution  is  issued 
with  two  Chambers  chosen  by  indirect  election.  Baden  grants  a  !i^»e^al 
Constitution  (March),  and  is  followed  by  Bavaria,  where  Louis  abdi- 
cates, and  b^  Saxony  and  Hanover.  The  Liberal  leaders  meet  at  Hddd- 
berg  (March),  and  invito  past  and  present  members  of  constitutional 
assemblies  to  a  Vorparlament,  which  meets  at  Frankfort  and  decrees 
a  federal  Parliament  with  a  single  head  and  two  Chambers.  The  Parlia- 
ment opens  at  Frankfort,  with  Gagem  as  President  (May).  Blum  con- 
tends for  a  federal  repu]>lic;  Dahlmonn,  Gervinus,  E.  Arndt,  Jncoh 
Grinun  demand  a  constitutional  Empire  under  the  King  of  Prussia. 
The  Assonbly  discusses  and  publishes  the  Fundamental  Rights  of  the 
German  People.  In  the  same  year  King  Cliristian  VTIIth,  of  Denmark 
(1839-1848)  dies*  and  Frederick  VUth  issued  a  liberal  ConstituUon. 
When  the  news  of  the  German  revolution  arrives,  Sddeswig  and  HtHsMn 
demand  admission  to  the  Bund,  and  a  joint  Constitution  on  the  German 
model.  A  provisional  government  is  formed  under  the  Duke  of  Augus- 
tenburg.  Frederick  sends  an  army  against  Uie  Duchies,  which  obtain 
help  from  Prussia.   In  Austria  the  populace  of  Vienna  demand  the 
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fall  of  Metternlch,  who  escapes  to  England  (March,  1848).  The  Em- 
peror Ftrilinand  the  First  (1835-1848)  promises  a  Constitution,  and 
•ppomts  Dcak,  Batthyany  and  Lajos  Kossuth  ministers  for  Hungaiy. 
liMy  abolish  fendaltsm.  Introduce  responsible  government,  and  extend 

the  franchise.  Jelachich  tells  the  Croats  that  if  Hungary  becomes  in- 
dependent, she  will  oppress  them.  They  therefore  induce  the  Emperor 
to  make  Jelachich  Ban  or  Governor-General  of  Kroatia  and  Slavonia, 
[This  iilnl  of  the  Serbo-Kroats  was  proclaimed  dictator  and  supported 
by  the  Krontinn  Diet  at  Zagreb  (Agram)  and  the  Serbian  assembly  at 
Sremski  Karlovci  (Karlowitz).  The  Serbian  Patriarch  at  Karlowitit 
Rajaehieh*  and  the  young  and  gfftwl  Stratfmtrovich,  provisional  admin- 
istrator of  the  Serbian  Vojrodlna,  attended  the  Kroation  Diet  and  the 
High  Mfts";  whrre  Kroatian  lloman  Catholic  Bishop  Ozhegovich  sang  the 
Te  D&um  in  Old  Slavic  (Church)  language.]  The  Magyars  repulse 
Jelachich's  troops,  and  Kossuth  organizes  a  riot  in  Vienna  to  prevent 
the  departure  of  reinforcements.  ICmpcror  Ferdinand  fires  (in  May), 
but  Jelachich  marches  to  Vienna,  and  saves  the  Habsburg  dynas^.  (Seet 
M.  Hartley's  Th^  Mom  who  Bw^d  Aiutria,  L,  Mills  ft  Boon«  1MB.)  A 
Constituent  Assfinlily  nircts.  nnd  t!ie  ror  returns.    Jelachich  and 

Windischgratz  open  the  campaign  against  the  Hungarians.  Another  in- 
surrection breaks  out  in  Vienna,  and  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  again  ilees 
(Oct.).  The  capital  is  retaken,  Schwaraenberg  forms  a  reactionary 
ministry,  and  Ferdinand  Ist  abdicates  in  favor  of  his  nrjihow,  Francis 
Joseph  the  First  (1848-1916).  In  the  same  year  Prussia  and  Austria 
erosn  fevolts  fn  Warsaw  and  Cracowt  NeafdiAtd  (Swtfawrtand)  throws 
nff  nllcp'ianrc  to  the  King  of  Prussia;  Thnrbcrke  (Holland)  otitains  a 
liberal  Constitution;  in  Switzerland  a  National  Council  and  a  Council  of 
Estates,  with  a  federal  executive  appointed  by  them,  and  a  federal  court 
•re  created;  etc 

26.  In  1849  a  Constitution  is  granted  to  Austria,  "by  the  Grace  of 
the  Emperor.*'  Hungarian  independence  is  proclaimed,  and  L^os  Kos- 
suth becomes  tibe  bead  of  the  Provisional  CSovermnent  (April).  Bern  and 
Gnr;:(  i  repulse  Austria,  which  nppcals  to  Russia.  The  Hungarians  are 
defeated  at  Temesvar,  Kossuth  resigns  and  Gdrgie  capitulates  at  Vila- 
fos  (Aug.).  Batthanyt  is  shot,  and  Siechenyi,  Kossuth  «id  Bern  take 
refuge  in  Turkey,  which,  supported  by  England  and  France,  refuses  to 
surrender  them.  Htmgary  is  deprived  of  all  constitutional  rights.  Seei 
Ch^  M.  Andrewi,  The  Historical  Development  of  Modem  Europe  from 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  Present  Time,  1815-1897,  N.  Y.,  Putnam, 
1906,  9  vols. ;  Ch.  Seignobot,  A  political  histoiy  of  Surqpe  sinoe  1814^  N« 
Y.,  Holt,  1900,  881. 

97.  The  German-inspired  treatment  of  the  Poles  was  the  fatal  blnn- 
der  of  tlie  Romanovs.     Of  12  millions  Polish  Roman  Calholits,  the 

most  were  in  Russian  Poland.  Beligious  intolerance  prevailed  over 
tribal  affinity. 

98.  V.  R.  Savtch,  In  his  The  Reconstruction  of  South-ICuJitem  Europo 
(Tendon,  Chapman  &  H  ill,  TJ17,  p.  gtiO-i(il)  mentions  a  little  ncridmt 
at  the  end  of  this  Congress,  an  accident  which  slighUy  marred  the 
good  impression  created  oy  the  procee^ngs.  He  says  tiiat  **at  the  final 

hnnqtiot  to  flrlrn-ntc^  ?i  Russian  speaker  propn^  d  that  a  resolution  should 
be  passed  to  the  effect  that  all  delegates  expressed  the  wish  that  tl^ 
Russian  language  be  accepted  as  the  literary  language  of  all  Slav  na* 
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tions,  and  fkA  heneeforward  thev  would  all  ptial  their  books  in  tbe  1 
Russian  language.    The  Czixh  delegate,  Dr.  Rieger,  declared  that  that  i 
was  a  large  Question,  which  could  not  be  decided  by  a  resolution,  that  ] 
it  necessitatoQ  mature  thought  and  meeting  of  all  ue  educated  clasMt 
in  different  Slav  nations.    The  Bulgarian  delegates  enthusiastically  ac- 
cepted the  propositiont  declaring,  in  the  name  of  Bulgaria,  tliat  tb^ 
wonld  be  detii^ted  to  accept  Ruasian  for  their  literary  language.  But 
the  Serbian  delegate,  Mr.  Vladan  Georgcvich,  stated  categorically  that 
he  was  sure  Serbians  would  never  accept  that  proposition,  as  th«  v  con- 
sidered literature  to  be  the  means  for  the  political,  scientific,  and  moral  i 
progress  of  the  people,  a  task  which  could  only  be  aditeved  hj  writ-  \ 
Ing  books  in  the  national  idioms.'*    No  do\t]^t,  every  intelligent  Slav 
ought  to  know  Russian*  wliich  is  spoken  not  only  by  110  nUllioDS  of 
Slavle  RusBlaiM*  but  also  by  millions  of  other  people;  Which  of 
the  Slavic  languages  ought  to  be  used  as  the  diplomatic,  scientific  or  llfc- 
ernry  dialect  must  he  decided  by  merit   However,  all  Slavic  langnagfi 
are  more  or  less  in  tiie  process  ol  evoluti(Hi. 

39.  See:  Eitenmcmn,  Le  compromis  Austro  Hongroia  de  1867,  Parii^ 
1880;  Horn,  M.  O.,  Le  Compromise  de  1868  entrc  Unngrie  et  le  Croatie, 
Paris,  1907.  On  the  advice  of  Beust,  and  with  Uie  aid  of  Dcak,  re-  ' 
Bponaible  government  is  granted  to  Hungary.  An  AutpMeh  {Nagoda 
In  Slavic;  the  Compromise)  of  1868  arranges  the  quota  of  the  national 
debt,  the  tnriflF,  etc.,  for  ten  years.  The  Austrian  Kmperor  5s  crowned 
King  of  Hungary.  The  common  affairs  of  Austria  aud  iiungury  are 
settled  by  the  delegations,  chosen  by  the  two  Houses,  re-elected  annually 
and  meeting  alternately  in  Pcsth  and  Vienna.  Foreign  and  ndlitaij 
affairs  and  finance  are  controlled  by  joint  ministers. 

8<K  See  my  article  coneeming  this  annexation  hi  ttie  Num  Tork  Somm 
ing  Post  (Dec.  8,  1908).    All  authors  agree  that  the  most  important 
measure  passed  by  the  Conjrrcss  of  Berlin  (June  13,  1878)  Wtts  the 
mandate  granted  to  Austria  on  Uie  principle  of  England  (by  Benja-  * 
min  Disraeli,  Prime  Minister  of  England)  for  the  occupation  and  ad* 
ministration   of  tlie   Serbian   pr(iviiices   of   Hosnin   ;itul    IK m'govino, 
which  was  etiechtl  only  after  a  bloody  struggle.  This  was  Austrian 
reward  for  helping  Disraeli  to  nullify  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano 
(March,  1878),  in  other  matters.     (Disraeli  was  responsil)Ie  that  tlic 
Congr^S  of  Berlin  called  in  order  to  rob  Russia  of  the  fruits  of  her 
victory  over  the  Turks.)    Tlie  natives  of  the  two  provinces  (Serbs)  were 
bitterfy  opposed  to  Austrian  dominion,   ^y\n•n  Bosnia  and  HerEcgovina  . 
were  occ!;]>ipd,  the  Croatian  Bishnj^  Dr.  Juraj  Strossnmycr,  said:  "If  ; 
Vienna  or  rather  Budapest  means  to  govern  the  new  provinces  by  Hun- 
garians or  Genraans  and  for  their  prollt,  the  Anstrians  will  end  bj  being 
more  haled  Uian  U\r  Tuiks"    And  this  is  precisely  what  hns  happened. 
Tbe  resentment  of  the  native  populutiun  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
showed  itself  in  June  28,  1914,  when  we  Crown  Prince  of  Austro-Hun- 
«ay,  Franz  Ferdinand,  was  assassinated  by  a  youthful  Serb  (Gabriel 
Princip;  this  patriotic  boy  who  "started  the  war,"  died  recently  in  the 
fortress  prison  of  Theresienstadt,  Prague)  from  Bosnia,  a  student,  ^ 
whose  grief  over  the  oppressed  and  stiflea  country  of  his  birfh  hmA 
driven  liira  to  hysteria.    This  deed  precipitated  the  World  War.  ui 
Stone  said  in  IS78  tliat  it  was  Disraeli's  hatred  of  itussia  on  account 
of  her  anUsonitic  policies,  rather  than  loyalty  to  England,  that  dictated 
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his  course  in  Berlin.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is 
leapouible  for  this  World  War. 

31.  Hie  Bulgarians  have,  unfortunately,  a  strnin  of  Mongol  In  their 
composition  and  more  than  a  strain  of  Imperialibni  in  their  aims.  It 
is  rightly  said*  that  Bulgaria,  In  her  htgrcatitnde  to  her  Slavic  savior 
(Russia)  and  hvr  bctrnvrtl  nf  .ST  ivism,  is  th<  JiuLi.s  of  the  Slavic  Race. 
Itussia  made  Bulgaria  an  independent  i>tate»  but  with  her  German  rulers, 
she  made  many  anti-Slavic  errors.  In  1881,  Alexander,  I*rince  of  Bul- 
garia, suspends  the  Constitution  and  makes  a  Russian  general  his  pre- 
mier. In  1883  he  restores  Constitution,  and  the  Russian  ministers 
resign.  (A  Russian  plot  to  kidnap  the  Prince  is  discovered),  in  1885, 
Eastern  Rumelia  throws  off  the  TarUsh  yoke,  ''joins"  Bulgaria,  and  Is 
"accepted"  by  Prince  Alexander.  Serbia  thm  invade"?  Bulgaria  and  is 
repulsed.  Austria  threatens  to  "Join"  Serbia,  and  Prince  Alexander, 
therefore^  makes  peace  with  Serbia.  He  is  kidnapped  by  Russian  agents, 
but  restored  by  Stambulov,  but  he  is  so  unnervetl  l)y  a  letter  from  the 
T7nr  disapproving  his  return  that  he  abdicates  in  ISHfi.  In  1887,  Ferdin- 
and of  Ck)burg  is  induced  to  accept  the  Crown  of  Bulgaria,  but  it  is  not 
recognbed  by  Russia  and  Germany.  Stambulov  became  Prime  BflnlBter. 
In  1891  Prince  Boris  (elder  son  of  Ferdinand)  is  baptized  in  the  Fast- 
em  Greek  Churdi,  and  stambulov  is  dismissed,  Ferdinand  hoping  tliere- 
by  to  conciliate  Russia.  .  .  .  Hien  tiie  World  War  began  in  the  Balkans, 
Bulgaria  joins  the  arch-enemies  of  the  Slavs — Germans  and  Turks.  And 
this  war  must  again  end  in  the  Balkans.  Without  a  United  States  of 
South-Slavs  there  seems  to  be  no  Balkan  peace. 

33.  lliere  is  a  large  Slavic  literature  on  Paaslavisol  which  is  not 
mentioned  here.  Most  prominent  contributions  are  those  of  N.  Byelo- 
aersky  (1905),  M.  Cliudrov  (1905),  A.  S.  Budilovich  (1871),  Clount 
V.  Bobrinskl  (1900),  M.  P.  Dragomirov  (1881,  1876),  MUralas  Kivdow 
(18-?),  K.  N.  Leontvev  (1912),  A.  M.  Lukyanenko  (1913),  A.  A.  Maikov 
(1S71),  L.  N'irdcrle  (19(W),  A.  L.  Pogodin  (1909),  A.  N.  i*ypin  (18»3, 
1913),  A.  Stlishchev  (1913),  S.  Sliarpov  (1909),  A.  A.  Sidorov  (1908), 
A.  N.  ShtigUch  (1907),  S.  A.  Vengerov  (1919),  V.  P.  Zalyeski  (1911)* 
Yurvcv  (1871),  rtr.  'J'lir  S<tuHi-Slfi vie  I'ninn  is  discussed  l)y  many 
Slavic  historians,  political  writers  and  journalists,  such  as  Josef  Apih 
(1868),  L.  V.  Bererin  (1979),  R.  Horvat  (1906),  G.  Ilynsky  (1909),  V. 
Klaich  (1899),  Lj.  Kovnchevich  &  Lj.  Jovanovich  (1^  )1),  T.  Kulakovsky 
(1894).  Lon<^Hr  (1909),  Mii.in  Marjanowh  (1903-4),  Jovan  llistieh 
(1896-8),  Tad.  Sudeiklas,  S.  Stanojcvich  (1908),  Bog.  VoSnjak  (1906), 
etc. 

33.  The  Anierirnns  nrp  fnvorites  In  all  Slavic  lands,  especially  in  Rus- 
sia, wiiicb  is  in  turn  admired  openly  by  many  great  Aiuerican  citizens. 
In  bis  poem  ^Msrlsa  to  Rmikt,  Oliver  W.  Holmes  sings: 

**Wben  darkness  Md  the  stany  sides 

In  war's  long  winter  night. 
One  ray  still  cheered  our  straining  tjttt 

The  far-off  Norlhern  light. 

And  now  the  friendly  rays  return 

From  lights  that  glow  afar. 
Those  clustered  lamps  of  Heaveo  that  burn 

Around  the  Western  star*** 
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A.  C  Swinlninwb  in  Us  ^1  LUamy  of  N^thm  (1M8)  tfngt  to  Rnaiai 

I  am  slw  whose  bands  are  strong  and  ber  cjss  bUnded 

And  lins  atiiirst, 
TUI  upon  tlie  night  of  nations  manjr-miiided 

One  bright  day  burst. 

S4.  See  also  his:  R%is»land  utul  Europe,  Jena,  DicdtTich,  1913. 

85.  See  also:  Bretnitz  von  Sydaeof  (Pbilipp  Franz),  Die  panslnv* 
istische  Afritation  und  die  sUdslavische  Bewcgung  in  ()>ti  rn  ich-Uuparn, 
Berlin.  t.uckhardt,  1899,  127;  Th,  Cmk,  The  Slovoi^  ot  Hungary:  SUrs 
and  Pan-Slavism,  New  Yarb«  1908,  XVl+ilA;  Denis,  Pansiavisme 
(Monde  Slav^  Paris,  1917);  Dolgoroukof,  La  verite  sur  la  Russic, 
Paris,  IfifiO;  J.  von  Dorneth,  Die  Hcrrschaft  dcs  Panslavismus  ("Prnis- 
sisclie  Jahrbiicher,"  Berlin,  voL  1898,  136-3:3);  Qerebtsoff,  Histoire  de 
la  Civilization  en  Russie,  Paris,  1858,  2  vols.;  Fovlke,  v>.  D.,  Slav  or 
Saxon?  A  study  of  the  growth  and  tendencies  of  Ru^siin  civiliza- 
tion. New  York,  Putnam,  1887,  IX-f-SlO;  Q.  Ghikas,  Bobichafter  von 
NoiHlcow  Qber  den  Panstavismus  mid  dfe  orientaUscbe  Frage,  Wien, 
Stem,  1907,  78;  Uaumant,  La  culture  fran^aise  en  Russia  Paris,  1910{ 
Jlannhr,  T)vt  Pnn'^kvlsmus,  Berlin,  ^^^|^•,  K.  Hron,  Ahriitfuna.  Pan- 
sliiviijiDUii  und  Drut^^chtum,  W  len,  Sclialk,  1898,  119;  K.  Kalal,  Die  Un- 
tcrdriickung  dcr  Slovaken  durch  die  Magyaren,  Prag,  1903,  76;  Lithmnd, 
M.  ^  Koliiek,  ,4.,  Life  Story  of  a  Hungarinn  Peon  (Independent,  v. 
63,  1907,  i  Count  V,  8.  Krtuinski,  Pan-Slav ibui us  und  Germanis- 

mus,  Berlin,  1865;  L,  P.  Jf.  L0ff§r:  (1)  etudes  Slavess  Itt  series,  Kssai 
sur  KoUar;  fle  series,  Essai  sur  Kn'janich,  et  Russes  et  Slaves;  Paris,  9. 
e<i.,  1897,  XXII+344;  (2)  Souvenirs  d'nn  Slavophile  (186S-1H97),  Paris, 
1906,  314;  (3)  Lc  Panslavisinc  et  I'lnt^ret  fran9ais,  Paris,  Flammarion, 
1918;  Levine,  L.,  Pan-Slavism  end  European  Politics,  N.  Y.,  Put- 
nam, 1917;  A.  Lcroy-Denulieu,  Politique  russe  ct  panslavisme  (Re^me 
des  Deux  Mondes,  Dec.  12),  1876) ;  /.  FF.  Mackail,  Russia's  Gift  to  tbe 
World  (a  pampUet,  I*.  Hodder  ft  Co,  1915,  48) ;  <7.  UaMn»  Der  Slaven- 
Kongress  und  die  neueste  Ereignisse  in  Prag,  Mannheim,  1848,  20  pp.; 
/.  de  Malkhazoutny,  Le  Panslavisme  et  la  question  d'  Orient.  Essai 
sur  Torigine  ct  I'dtablissement  dcs  Slaves  m^ridionaux  dans  la  pto- 
insnle  illyrique.  La  Russie  et  la  question  des  D^troites,  Serble,  Bnl- 
garie,  Montenegro,  Mnrc^donir,  I'fwcnir  dr  It  presqu'tlc  balkanique. 
Paris,  Fechos  &  Cie.,  1898,  103;  Novikoff,  Skobeleff  and  the  Slavic 
Case^  I^don,  1854;  /.  OHedutZMcki,  Der  Patriotismus  in  Polen,  Cra- 
cn%..  1881;  J.  Perwolf,  Die  Idee  der  Gegenseitlgkeit  bei  der  slaw- 
ischen  Volkem,  Praf?,  1864;  Philharmoniot,  r>ps  Destines  de  la  Russie 
au  point  de  vue  nationalistc  (Rev.  pol.  ct  pariem.,  voL  91,  1899,  974-^)  | 
Pingaud,  Lcs  Fran^  en  Rnssle^  Paris,  1884;  K.  P.  P4ihMomH$w, 
Reflections  of  n  Rn'^'^inn  Rtntesman.  T.r>ndon,  1898;  A.  N..  Pyjnn:  (1)  Der 
Panslavismus  (**Russische  Revue,'*  XIV,  1879,  385-416,  526^);  (2)  Die 
mssiscfae  Slawopbilen  im  rierten  bis  zum  sechstcn  Jahrzehnte  dieses 
Jahrhunderts  (Ibid.,  II,  1873,  45-55,  160-75,  961-86);  (8)  Die  polnische 
Frage  in  rler  TiterntTir  drr  russisohen  Slnwnpbilen  (Ibid.,  XVTT,  1880, 
193-994);  s.  Rappoport,  Pangermanismus  versus  Panslavismus 
('  Ninetccnili  Century"  August,  1918);  A,  ©.  BsM.  An  IttterpreUtlon 
of  Slavophilism  ("Srientifir  Monthly.^'  T,  T9T.5,  47-55);  Robert,  C,  Le 
Mondt  Slave t  son  pass^  son  ^t  present,  Paris,  1859i  Tk,  ffnftffwffl— , 
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Einc  n]8s!<;ehe  Dcnkschrift  aus  dcm  Jahrc  1S5!)  odcr  IRfiO  liber  die 
Nationalituten  im  iisterreich  und  dcm  Slavismus  ("Zeitschrift  filr  osteu- 
rop.  Geschichte,**  II,  1912,  247-51);  R.  Scmbratotrycz,  Das  Zarcntum  iin 
Kampfe  mit  der  ZivUIsation,  Wicn,  Stern,  1905,  5G;  B,  W.  Seton^Wai* 
ton,  Geminn,  Slav  and  Maf^ar,  London,  19l(i;  P.  Stads,  Brcslau:  ein 
SchuUwall  gcgcn  das  ^laventhmn,  Hamburg,  Verlagsanstalt  &  Druckcrei, 
A.  G.,  86);  !>.  if.  Tolstoy,  Patrlottem  and  Christianitj,  London, 
Reeves,  ISf)?,  51;  or  Coviplclfi  Work*  of  ToUtoti,  vol.  XXIII,  j).  538,  ed- 
ited by  Prof.  Leo  Wiener,  1904;  P.  Vinogmdoff,  The  Slavophile  Creed 
(Hibbcrt  Journal,  XIII,  1915,  243-60)  ;  JR.  Vrba,  Russland  und  der  Pan- 
slavisinus:  statistische  und  .sozial-politifldie  Studi'  n,  Prag,  Selbstverlag, 
1913,  2  vols.;  A.  White,  A  Statesman  of  Russia!  C.  PolK-donostaeflF  (TAa 
Cent,  Mag,,  Maj-Oct,  1B98,  110-6) ;  A,  Wirtht  Die  gelbe  und  die  slawische 
Gefabr,  BerUn,  Oose*  190$,  S4;  K.  KameUns  und  J.  TurgenjevB  Sorial- 
polil;  rhrr  Brlefwechsel  niit  Alexander  I.  Her/en  ("BiMiothek  ni=^sisclicr 
Denkwiirdigkeiten,"  Stuttgart,  vo!.  IV,  1894);  Die  Anfiinge  der  slavischen 
BewegunginOsterreich-Ungarn  ("  Deutsche  Hundschau,".  voL  W»  1899,  SOB- 
IS);  Cxechenilt  Preu8sisch-0!)ersehle4jlen :  Die  Stimme  cines  Rufcnden  aus 
Preussisch-Obersehlesien— Von  einem  Slaven,  Prag,  Urbanek,  1875,  18; 
Altere  and  neuere  Magyarisirungs-versuclie  im  Ungarn,  auf  besonderer 
RUckflkbt  anf  die  Slovaken,  Prag,  Urbanek,  1876^  IIS. 


CHAFTER  XXin 

1.  Nogai  are  a  small  Tartnrie  pe<>ple,  living  in  the  Caucasus  near  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  formerly  in  the  Crimea,  in  southern  Kussia.  A  branch 
ef  Nogai  Tartars  are  Norast 

2.  /.  Efremov,  The  Don  Cossacks  (Russian  Rev^  III,  1914,  lin  ?!); 
M.  Ilrutzewtki,  Gcschiehte  dcs  Ukralnischen  Volkes,  Leip?ip.  ir)<)6; 
Beau  plan,  8.  D.,  Description  d'Ukraine,  liouen,  lOtiO,  112;  i<L  iMchcpour' 
kowikif,  Zwei  Haupttvpen  der  Grossrussen  (Kow.  Blalt  d.  d.  Ges.  f* 
Anthr.,  XLI,  1010,  9-1 1?) ;  P.  Tichvbinaky,  KurM  Cbaracterstiis  der  Kldn- 
russen  (Huss.  Kev.,  VIII,  1898,  361-78). 

S.  See  alaos  B,  WUd:  (1)  Temperahiv<-VerliiatalBse  des  Rnssltdien 
Reiehes,  Berlin,  1881 ;  (2)  Die  Regens-vcrhaltnisse  des  russischen  Relcljcs, 
St.  Petersburg,  1887;  Weikoff,  A.,  Meteorology  in  Russia  (Smithsonian 
Report  for  1872.  Washington,  1873,  267-98);  W.  Kdppen,  t)i)er  die 
Bcvttlkcrung  in  Russland  (**Russische  Revue,"  188^,  i?li-81);  Witte*' 
helm,  tMu  r  :inf?s  Wasservrrbirtflnnp  n,  Mitau  &  Leipzig,  1842;  Zor 

Pflege  der  Statistik  in  Rusalaud  (liuss.  liev.,  XIX,  1881,  227-43). 

4.  Professor  Karl  Penka  represents  the  tiieor^  that  the  fnflaenee  of 
climate  has  exterminated  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  race  in  India, 
Pereia,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  Southern  (Jermany,  the  Aryan 
speech  alone  being  lieft  as  tbe  permanent  effect  of  early  Aryan  conquest. 
He  believes  that  the  fair  race  holds  the  Baltic  lands,  the  brown  race  the 
shores  of  the  Mediferrnneim,  nnd  Mnek  rncc  holds  the  tropics.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  tlic  fair  races  succeed  only  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  the 
dark  races  only  in  tite  tropf<wl  and  subtropieal  lands,  for  as  a  rule,  he 
says,  it  is  found  that  \f)rfhcrn  races  die  out  if  transplanted  to  the 
South,  and  the  ijoutliera  races  become  extinct  in  tbe  North — iatriisive 
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conquest  or  colonisation  has  left  little  or  no  trace. 

5.  From  Latin  nU  (of  oneself ),  and  eidkm,  **a  kOUnff,**  from  eatdtrt 

(to  kilJ). 

6.  See:  E.  Durkeim,  Le  Suicide,  Paris,  1897;  Behfish,  Dor  Selbstmord, 
Berlin,  1905;  G.  Kennan,  The  problems  of  suicide  (Nineteenth  Century, 
1901^  918-929);  A.  Legoyi,  Le  suicide  ancicn  ct  moderne,  P,  1881; 
Motto,  Bibliografia  del  suifiHo,  I^fllin/ona,  1890;  A'.  Strakan,  Suicide 
and  Insanity:  A  Physiological  aud  Sociological  Study,  L,  1893;  H,  Rati, 
Dcr  Selbstmord,  KSin,  1905;  GamtHw,  Les  maladies  sociaks,  Paris,  191S; 
MMeviUe,  Le  suicide  en  droit  pfenal,  Bordeaux,  TOll ;  Pfeifer.  Vhcr  d-jn 
Selbstmord,  Jena,  Fischer,  1912;  K,  A,  Qm*r,  Dcr  Selbstmord,  T.piniafe 
190A. 

7.  See  also:  Boris,  Caract^res  de  Sc  vthcs  et  caracteres  de  Slavs  (Trar* 
de  TAcad.  Matt,  de  Reims,  vol.  117,  1904-5,  Reims,  1908,  113-60) ;  Chercin, 
A.,  L'Austriclie  et  la  Hongrie  de  demain:  Les  dlfferentes  nationalites 
d*aprte  les  Ungues  parl^  avee  des  nombras  tableaux  statistiqne  ct 
cartes  ethnograplil«iuc,  Paris  &  Nancy,  1915,  169;  E,  Chrisfich,  The 
soul  of  the  souUiern  Slav  (Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  96,  1914,  643- 
62);  A.  FouiUs,  Psychologie  du  peuple  Russe  (Rev,  pol.  et  litt* 
Rev.  Bl  ue,  XVIII,  1902,  481-7);  Ganz,  H.,  The  Land  of  RiddlCi^ 
New  Yorlt,  1904;  A.  W.  Uupfel,  t)ber  den  Nationalcharalcter  der  Russea^ 
Riga,  Hartnoch,  1781,  231;  A,  I,  K^prin,  A  Slav  Soul,  London,  Con- 
stable, 1916,  Xll+SSi;  D,  Laerohf  Les  myst^res  de  la  Rnssie,  Paris,  IMfts 

E.  B.  Lntiin  (psrnrlonyiii  of  E.  J.  Dillon),  Russian  Character!  fir-.  Ix)n- 
don,  Chapman  &  Hall,  189^;  M.  and  A.  Lethbridge,  The  Soul  of  Russia, 
New  York,  Lane,  1916;  R.  Lyall,  The  Character  of  the  Russians,  Lon- 
don, Cadell,  1093$  /.  A.  Novicow:  (1)  The  Russian  People  (in  Ranbaa^ 
The  Expansion  of  Rus^in,  N.  Y.,  1904);  (2)  The  Russian  people:  a 
psychological  study  (^'Intern.  Monthlv,*'  III,  1901,  359-410);  A,  8.  Bap- 
poport:  (1)  The  psycholoGfV  of  the  Ruflrian  oatfon  (Hontiity  Rev^  Lmh 
don,  XIX,  1905,  13*  (  ?)  Home  Life  in  Russia,  X.  Y.,  >TrTrTnilTin, 
1913,  X-}-307;  A,  Sikorsky,  Quelques  traits  de  la  psychologie  des  Slaves 
(Rev.  philosophique,  vol.  45,  1898,  635-35);  The  Slav:  His  splendor,  his 
misorv,  and  his  place  among  the  nations  of  to-morrow  (*'Craftsman,"  voL 
m,  1914,  135-44,  9U)ide  lierhberrj,  Lcs  peoples  rle  la  Kiissie,  Paris,  1^1^- 
3,  S  vols.;  Schmidt,  Bilder  aus  den  geisUgen  Leber  unsercr  Zeit,  Leipzig 
1875;  N,  T.  St0ad,  The  Arriral  of  the  Slar  ("Contemporary  Rev,"  1909); 
Stephen,  W.,  (Edit.)  The  soul  of  Russia.  London,  MacmlUan,  IPIG, 
XVI-f307;  A.  F.  FUiich,  Die  Ethnographic  Rasslands  (Petermann'g 
Mitteilungen  ErKiinzungsheft,  Gothen,  voL  5^1,  1878);  N.  Velimirnrirh: 
(1)  The  Soul  of  Serbia,  London,  1906;  (3)  Serbia  in  Ligfat  and  Darkness^ 
London,  Longmans,  1916;  T.  V.  von  Trot,  Aus  der  slawischen  Welt,  Leip- 
sig,  Lis,  1902,  2  vols.;  Luhor  Niederh:  (1)  La  Race  Slave:  statisUque^ 
d&iographie,  aothropologie,  Paris,  Mulo,  1910;  (3)  Geographiesl  and 
Statistical  View  of  the  Contemporary  Slav  Peojilcs  (Report  of  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  1910.  pr».  599-012);  /.  M.  .Y.  Bmtlhrad.  .Slav  and 
Moslem,  Ailcen.  S.  C,  1893;  W.  P.  Bailey,  The  Slavs  of  the  War  Zone,. 
London,  Chapman,  1916;  8.  V.  Geiman,  Ethnography  in  Russia  (**Rust,. 
Rev.,  II,  1916, 153-9) ;  Russland  Oder  Sitfen  der  Bewohner  der  sHmtlirhrn 
Provineen  diesra  Reichs,  Stuttgart,  18£8;  L.  Leger:  (1)  Les  Slaves  an 
XIXs  BiMe»  Paris,  HMsey,  1694;  (9)  Contes  Slaves,  Paris,  liSMs* 
mil  (8)  Le  Monde  SUvc^  Paris,  Hadiettc^  1607,  XXII^^Ms  JL 
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Child,  Potential  Russia,  Xcw  York,  Duttorit  MW;  /.  A.  Atkinton  and  J. 
WtUlUr,  A  picturesque  representation  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
amusements  of  the  Russians,  etc.,  London,  Buhner,  1803-4,  S  vols.;  JR. 
Reynolds,  My  Slav  friends.  New  York,  Dutton,  1916;  A.  Leroy-B€a»' 
ii«u,  Un  homme  d'6tal<^  rnsse  ("Rev.  dcs  Deux  Mondt-s,*'  Oct.,  1880) ; 
P.  Leroy-Beaulimt,  Lu  licnovation  de  I'Asie  (Siberie,  Cliiue,  Japan), 
Paris,  Colin,  1900,  XXyi-(-489;  B,  Partz,  Russia  and  Reform,  Londoa» 
1907,  XlV-f  576;  Baron  Uaxtlinm^cn .  Studien  iit>cr  <lic  inneren  ZusUinde, 
das  Volkslebcn  uud  insbesoudcre  die  landlicben  Kinreichtungen  Russ- 
lands,  Hannover,  3  vols.,  185^?-4;  F.  O.  Khtoh«9»kjf,  A  History  of  Rioslay 
London,  Dent,  1911,  3  vols.,  (373-f  912-}-326) ;  H.  W.  William*,  Russia  of 
the  Russians,  London,  11)14;  W.  K.  Kelly,  History  of  Russia,  London, 
1854,  S  vols.;  P,  N.  Milyukov:  (1)  Russia  and  its  crisis,  Chicago  1910, 
XIV4-588$  (9)  The  Oilef  Currents  of  Russian  Historical  Thougbt 
(**Amer.  Hist.  As  a.  Annual  Report  for  1904,  Washington,  1905*');  (S) 
Essai  sur  rhistoire  de  la  civUizatioa  russe,  Paris,  1903;  (4)  ConstituUonu 
Government  for  Russia  (The  Civic  Forum,  N.  Y.,  1908,  39) ;  P.  Ftno- 
gradwo:  (1)  Russia  and  the  present  war:  the  psychology  of  a  nation 
(**Educ.  Rev.,"  vol.  48,  1914,  3:12-4G) ;  (3)  Russia:  tlie  psychology  of  a 
nation  (Oxford  Pamphlets,  III,  1;^,  1915);  (3)  Russian  problem  (Yale 
Rev.,  IV,  1915,  967-89)$  (4)  The  Russian  Problem,  London,  Constable^ 
1914,  VIII  I  44;  Tirrfrtni/fiv,  Le  Russie  et  les  Russes,  Pfiris,  1858,  3  vols. 
See  also  KncydopaMiia  Britaimica,  Catbolic  En^^ydopaediay  New  Inter- 
national Bncyclopsedia,  and  German*  Frencbi  Italian,  Spanisli  and  Slavie 
(RnssiaOy  Poiiali  and  Caech)  Qfdopcdias. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

1.  Seet  J.  F.  Bmbnof,  The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Rnaifat  fti  Us* 

tory,  significance,  and  character,  Manchester,  Cooperative  Printing  So- 
ciety, 1917,  163.  There  is  a  Russian  paper  {The  Russian  Co-opi^rafirf) 
published  in  l-^nplish  (London,  83  Finsbury  Pavement)  deulin^-  w  ith  Ujc 
Hnssiun  co-f)perative  movement  in  theory  and  practice.  See  also:  (J.  Gohn, 
Gt'ineinschaft  und  Hausgcnosscnschaft,  Stuttgart,  1898;  Uaxthausen, 
£tude  sur  les  Institutions  National  de  la  Hussie,  Paris,  1847-53,  3  vols, 
(it  la  a  translation  from  the  German,  and  famoua  for  tttt  descriptloii 
of  the  Russian  Mir) ;  Ksussler,  Zur  Geschichte  und  Kritik  des  bttuer- 
licben  Gnindbcsitzcs  in  l{u«;sl.'nui,  Berlin,  1876-83,  3  vols.;  Anat.  Lennj- 
BeafUie,  Un  Homme  d'iLtut  Uusse,  Paris,  188-4  (it  is  a  study  of  Mihi- 
tlne  and  the  drafting  of  tho  emancipation  project);  M.  Markovich, 
Die  serbische  Hauskommunion  und  ibrc  Bedeutung  in  dcr  VcTjrnnf^cnheit 
imd  Gegenwart,  Leipzig  1903;  St.  Novakwicht  On  the  Zadruga  (Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Serolan  Academy,  Belgrade^  voL  XXIV) ;  /.  P§kktr: 
(1)  Die  serbische  Zadruga,  Graz,  1896-1900;  (2)  Zur  Geschichte  dcr 
sinvischen  Pfluges,  Gra?:,  1896;  (f?)  Die  Alt-slorenischc  Zupa,  Grn/.,  1900 
(all  in  his  Forschungen  xur  Sooial-und  WirtsclmfLsgeschichtc  dcr  Slaven, 
Graz,  1800-1900)1  (4)  Die  iiltcren  Ik  u  h  nifren  der  Slaven  sur  Turko- 
Tjjrtarcn  und  Gcrmanen  und  ihrc  sozial-geschirfitlichr  Bedeutung,  Stutt- 
gart, 1905;  O.  M.  Utiesenovirh.  Die  Hnuskouim union  der  SUdslaven, 
Wkok,         P.       VmograduH,  Self-government  in  RiiMia»  London*.. 
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Constable,  1915,  118;  V.  BogiikUh:  (1)  Le  Droit  Coutumier  des  Slaves 
MMdiofiftox  d*aprtjB  le  recheirhes  de  M.  V.  Bogiahidi  (R«v.  de  legid*- 

tion  nncu-nnc  ct  iiiodcrno,  Paris,  187(7);  (2)  Compilation  of  T><'pal  l^aces 
among  the  Soutii  Slaves,  London,  1871;  V.  Yarrow,  The  Essential 
Democracy  of  Uussia  (Intern.  Journal  of  Ethics,  XXV'II,  Xo.  i,  July, 
1917);  J.  M.  Zujovic,  Sur  ragricullure  et  les  pavsans  cn  Serbie,  I'aris 
1917,  24;  K.  Slojanovich,  fitat  ^conomlque  de  la  Serbie,  Belgrade,  1909; 
Miiorad  Zebich,  La  Serbie  agricole  et  sa  d^ocratie,  Paris,  191T. 

ft.  See  for  example,  Bohn«,  Ck„  Peasant  Art  fn  Rmda  (London  and 
N.  Y.,  "The  Studio,"  1912,  pjk  5;^  :  Hfi  pi.  illustr,). 

3.  I'rince  Wolkonsky,  however,  rightly  says  that  it  would  be  "injustice 
and  ingratitude  to  extend  this  judgment  to  the  respective  works  of  men 
of  science  or  travellers  and  explorers  who  devoted  many  years  of  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  the  history,  literature,  and  institutions  of  the  Russian 
country,  such  as  Ralston,  Mackenzie  Wallace,  Leroy-BeauUeu,  liambaud 
and  others.**  Wallace's  Buttia  to  admitted  by  all  the  Rvssiaas  to  be 
much  the  best  book  written  hy  nn  Prulishman  on  their  country.  O.  M. 
Kartochinsky,  in  the  September  number  of  the  (New  York)  Htugiam 
Bevieto  (1916)  shows  clearly  that  80  far  as  nations  are  concern^l, 
mystery  shrouds  nothing  but  ignorance.  If  BOme  foreign  people  persist 
in  calling  Russia  a  land  of  mystery  it  Is  because  they  have  to  hide  their 
total  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  Russia,   To  quote  Kartochinsky: 

"Until  irery  recently  Russia  was  regarded  In  almost  all  tte  cfrlllxed 
countries  of  the  world  as  a  lanci  in  which  one  should  always  seek  for 
defects,  for  defmitely  negative  tendencies.  It  is  true  that  wherever  in  the 
world  there  exists  a  feding  for  the  beautlfnl  Russian  Uteratare  was 
recognized,  and  due  homage  was  paid  to  such  writers  as  TurgenieT, 
Tolstoy,  Dostoyevsky.  Still  more  recently  Russian  art  hfis  rercivetl  wide- 
spread und  general  recognition.  But  this  did  not  change  Uie  gcuerui 
opinion  about  Russia;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  accentuate  it. 

**It  seemed  that  everybody  conceded  Russia  enfirmous  hidden  pos- 
sibilities. Russian  literature  was  taken  to  be  a  striking  proof  of  this. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  prevailing  conviction  was  that  Russia  is  destined 
to  lack  a  civilization  that  would  permeate  the  whole  life  of  the  coimtry. 

'"ITicre  was  not  n  horror,  not  a  nightmare  that  was  not  ascrit>ed  to 
Russia.  And  it  must  he  admitted  that  Uussiau  life  often  served  to 
strengthen  this  view.  People  were  interested  in  Russia,  but  they  aeicr 
went  to  the  trouble  of  stiirlying  hcT,  The  ridiculous  idens  of  wolves  and 
bears  running  loose  througli  the  streets  of  Russia's  capital  dominated 
for  a  long  time  the  impresaon  that  foreign  travdDers  formed  of  Russia. 
Even  after  IHOS,  when  the  creation  of  the  Duma  placed  Rus  ia  in  the 
same  class  politically  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  world  still  continued  to 
look  on  Russia  as  on  a  backward,  almost  a  half  Asiatic,  country. 

"It  was  the  great  European  war  that  wrought  a  miracle  in  the  atti^ 
tilde  of  the  whole  civilized  world  toward  UuiRsla.  Wrapped  in  the  flames 
oi  war,  Russia  to-day  suddenly  appeared  in  a  new  light  before  the  c^es 
of  the  world;  and  now  die  stands  before  the  world  a  mighty  nation,  rail 
of  mapnifircnt  courage»  fully  conscious  of  hrr  trrrnt  duty  before  rnndrrn 
civilization.  The  whole  world  has  suddenlv  come  to  a  realixation  of  the 
fact  that  Russia  must  be  studied,  not  merely  regarded  witii  idle  curiosity. 

"The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  Russia's  most  powerful 
jflty,  England.  Aud  this  is  especially  flattering  to  Rnssiat  because  before 
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the  war  there  was  scarcely  a  country  where  she  wft5  loss  understood  than 
in  England.  The  Anglo-^axon  mind,  direct,  logical,  completely  imbued 
with  Uie  recognition  of  human  individuality,  simply  refused  to  under- 
stand what  ftppcared  to  1ms  a  eongloraenition  of  contradictory  and  oftai 
absurd  phenomena  which  is  called  the  life  of  Uussia. 

*'Wbat  was  perfectly  certain  to  the  British  mind  was  that  Russia  bad 
not  yet  eome  to  a  recognitioii  of  hiunan  individuality,  and  tliat  was 
sufR l  it  nt  reason  for  thr  FngUshman  to  look  do\^'n  upon  Russia.  At  the 
same  time  the  best  of  English  society  was  always  in  sympathy  with  pro- 
pessive  movements  in  Russia.  No  country  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States  has  ever  proved  to  he  such  a  hospitable  haven  for  Russian 
poHtirnl  exile';  Knpland.  'The  Snriety  for  Russian  Freedom,'  whose 
membcrslup  consisted  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  England,  always  did 
everything  in  its  power  to  aid  tliese  exiles*  and  the  radical  drms  of 
}\v,-^ia  appredatea  this  and  the  beneficence  of  the  British  political  in- 
stitutions. 

"Yet  despite  all  this  England  did  not  know  Russia.  And  It  was  not 
nntil  tiie  war  that  she  recognleed  tiic  need  of  knowing  her  and  began  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  On  ^Tr^r^h  10,  1915,  at  the  Speaker's  house  in 
Westminster  the  flrst  meeting  of  the  Russia  Society  took  place.  The 
new  floclcty  promises  to  do  for  Englishmen  what  has  not  been  done  here- 
tofore, viz.,  n\(]  thrm  in  nrqiiirinp  n,  knowledge  of  Russia. 

*^he  president  of  the  Russia  Society  is  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Right  Hon.  James  W.  Lowther,  while  its  honorary  secro* 
tary  Is  James  A.  Malcolm*  Dofisg  the  first  year  the  membership  of  the 
society  reached  700. 

"The  flrst  lecture  of  the  society  was  given  in  Octol>er,  1915,  and  it 
was  very  successfoL  Sir  Edward  Grey,  wtio  was  invited  as  one  of  the 
gue<;ts  of  honor,  was  unable  to  attend  the  lector^  but  he  sent  the  fol- 
lowing' interesting  letter; 

***DEAa,  Ma.  Malcolm:  I  should  have  much  liked  to  have  attended 
tjbe  first  lecture  of  the  Russia  Society,  but  I  fear  that  the  pressure  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  other  work  renders  it  quite  impossible  for  me  to  do 
so.  I  an)  trlnd  to  hnr  nf  the  protrrrss  whicli  the  society  is  making 
and  I  much  appreciate  the  value  of  tiie  work  it  is  doing  in  strengthening 
the  bonds  wUen  already  so  happily  unite  tlie  peoples  of  Great  Britain 
and  Bti5;sin.  The  greater  our  knowledge  of  TJussi.t  becomes,  the  more 
our  admiration  for  her  increases.  I  wish  the  lecture  all  success.  Yours 
sUicerely,  E.  Garr.' 

"Basing  its  activities  on  the  contention  that  'a  permanent  under- 
standing between  Russia  and  England  means  permanent  peace  of  the 
Wffr!fJ,'  the  Itiis'^ia  Sn«  irty  is  doing  everything-  in  its  power  to  Spread 
Icnowledge  about  Russia,  to  make  clear  Russia's  character,  its  peculiar- 
ittcs.  Its  enstoms.  A  neat  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  stn^  of  the 
Russian  language,  ana  it  is  st  itid  th  it  Ixmit^e  of  the  Russia  Society 
over  two  tliousand  Englishmen  have  learned  the  Russian  language. 

"It  is  interesting  in  this  connection,  that  there  is  the  following  char^ 
acteristlc  paragraph  in  the  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  Russia 
Society:  'The  society  will  not  directly  concern  itseli  in  tiie  development 
of  coounerce  and  finance  between  the  two  empires.*  It  is  evident  that 
the  soeiety  prefen  to  Jea?e  the  practical  proldcms  of  the  economic  re* 
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lations  between  the  two  rmmtries  in  the  hand5  of  the  varinus  rhnmbetf 
of  commerce  and  similar  bodies,  reserving  for  itself  the  task  of  bringiog 
about  an  intellectual  rapprochement  between  Russia  and  Bog^and. 

"It  would  be  well  if  other  countries  could  follow  England's  example. 
The  United  States  already  has  an  agency  that  works  toward  bringing 
about  closer  economic  relations  between  America  and  Russia.  It  is  the 
Aiiietfeui''Riusian  Chamber  of  Commeiwe,  V>rganiced  to  eneonrage  and 

Kromote  a  closer  union  in  indnstrr,  commerce  and  finance  and  to  create 
onds  of  mutual  sympathy  and  friendship  between  the  two  great  nations, 
Russia  and  the  United  States.* 

**The  American-Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organized  in  Jan- 
uary, 1916,  and  Mr.  Chnrlcs  H.  Boynton  is  its  president.  Its  object,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  twofold,  viz.,  to  do  business  with  Russia  and  to  know 
Russia.  And  It  eorit<  tuis  that  *to  be  close  to  Russia,  to  do  business 
with  Russia,  means  first  of  all  to  understand,  to  know  Rnssi.T.' 

"Necessarily,  the  present  activities  of  the  chamber  are  directed  toward 
the  establishment  of  economic  ties  with  Russia.  Worldng  In  co-operatfon 
with  the  Moscow  Rnvsiim-Amerioan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tne  New 
York  chamber  is  doing  valuable  work  in  assisting  American  business  men 
by  providing  them  with  practical  and  theoretlciu  Information  about  the 
RoMian  market.  But  its  second  purpose  remains  unaccomplished. 

**There  is  no  doubt  that  economic  information  about  Russia  h  neces- 
Miy,  but  there  seems  to  be  also  little  doubt  that  it  is  inteilectual 
relations  tiiat  can  seire  as  a  foundation  for  real  Intdleetoal  friend* 
ship.  The  experience  of  tlie  Russia  Snc  irty  ought  to  prove  Taluablc. 
There  is  need  of  a  similar  sodehr  in  tlie  United  States,  for  St  is  difficult 
for  one  organisation  to  accomplish  two  purposM  die  aeeompUahment  of 
each  of  which  requires  considerable  effort.  Perhaps  the  American- 
Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  posses.scs  sufficient  recnurops  to  accom- 
plish both  of  its  purposes  in  the  future;  but  even  if  tiiis  is  tlie  case 
there  is  certainly  need  in  the  United  States  for  an  organisation  deroted 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  Russia.  When  such  n  «;ociety  is  organir.ed 
and  acquires  at  least  the  prestige  and  the  efficiency  ot  the  Russia  Society 
Russia  will  find  herself  well  on  the  road  toward  real  friendship  with  the 
two  Enp-liFh-speaking  countries  whldi  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
powerful  countri^  of  the  world.*' 

4.  M.  St.  Stanoyevich,  New  SerUa  and  Its  Problems  ('The  Nation,* 
Dec.  13,  1917,  p.  660).  Compare  alsot  R.  Charmatz,  Zarismus,  Pan- 
slavismus,  Kriegl  Wicn  and  Leipzig,  Suschitzky,  1915,  56,  3.  ed.;  L. 
Fabintfi,  Die  panslavistische  Frage  (Polen,  I,  N.  2,  1914,  165-S);  L. 
Levim,  Pan-Slavism  and  European  Politics  (PoUt  Sdenoe  Quarterly, 
XXIX,  1914,  664-86);  N.  MarkovUch.  I  r  pangermauisme  en  Orient;  le 
crime  prdm^t^  Nice,  Rosaooff,  1916,  25;  K,  Noelzel,  Die  enti&rvte 
Panslavtsmus  und  die  grosse  AnssShnung  der  Slaven  und  Germanen, 
MUnchen,  Sachs,  1915,  16;  V.  R.  Savich,  Southeastern  Europe,  N.  Y., 
Rcvell,  1917;  chile  isle  der,  TI.,  Unter  dcm  Zari'smus  und  Panslavisnnis, 
Miinchen,  Seybold,  1915,  30;  F.  II.  Tyrrell,  'ihc  great  war  between  the 
Teuton  and  the  Slav  (United  Senrke  llagasine,  London,  1914^  t.  171, 
31-7). 

&  W.  Ouerrier,  Leibnitz  in  seinem  Beziehungen  su  Russland  und  Peter 
der  Grossen,  St  Petersburg  and  Leipzig,  1873;  M.  Fottill,  Fteter  der 
Grosse  und  Ldbniti^  Dozpat  &  Moskoi|»  1843.  See  alsoi  JB.  /T.  Bmm: 
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(1)  The  pupils  of  Peter  the  Great,  1697-1 7i0,  Westnlmter,  1997;  (9) 

The  Daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  Ix)iulon,  1889;  Barrow,  The  Life  of 
Peter  the  Great,  London,  1873;  Bergholz,  Napoleon  Icr,  auteur  du  testa- 
ment de  Piem  le  Grand,  Brussels,  IBdS;  B^rgmmm,  Peter  der  Grosse, 
Konigsberg-Riga-Mittau,  1823-18S0;  Brcuslau,  Das  Testament  Peter  des 
Grossen  (Hist.  Zeitschrift,  v.  11,  1879,  385);  O.  Brtnonxng,  Life  of  Peter 
the  Great,  London,  1880;  Hriickner,  Peter  der  Grosse  (in  the  Oncken 
series,  Berlin,  1879);  E.  Uermawn,  Peter  der  Grosse  und  der  Zarev- 
ftsch  Alexis,  Leipzig,  1880;  /.  T.  W,  Johnalan,  World  patriots,  X.  Y., 


der  Grossen**  mid  Napoleon  BonaparM  ab  VeriiXltiiiflse  mm  WdtkHeg, 

Leipzig,  Xenien,  1914,  77;  Mintzlov,  Pierre  le  Grand  dans  la  litt^rature 
ftmnp^re,  St.  Petersbnii rpr,  1879  (rnntnins  bibliographiral  notes  on  1900 
works  not  Russian  relating  in  some  way  to  Peter  tiic  Great);  Motley, 
Peter  the  Great  (North  American  Rev.,  Oct,  1845);  SchuyUr,  Peter 
the  Grcnt,  X.  Y.,  Scribner,  1884,  9  vols.;  V.  dif  Voau/,  T>es  fils  de  Pierre 
le  Grand*  Paris*  1884  (  VoUaire,  History  of  Peter  the  Great*  London, 
1860  (see  also  his  Hfstoire  de  l*Europe  de  Rnssle  sous  Pierre  le  Grand, 
Geneve,  1759-1763,  S  vols.) ;  A'.  Waliizewski,  Pierre  le  Grand,  Paris,  1897 
(translated  into  English,  N.  Y.,  Applcton);  Dcntsrhland,  Das  Verhang- 
nisvolle,  oder  das  Testament  Peter  der  Grossen,  Hamburg,  1900.  Among 
the  Russian  works  mention  should  be  made  of  Nickolas  Polevoy  (History 
of  Peter  the  Qreal)^  D.  Merejkowski  or  Merezhkovsky  (his  Peter  and 
Alexis — a  well-informed  historical  novel)*  Serse  Solovyev,  Milyukov* 
Philippoff,  etc.  No  douM^  every  Slav  admires  ne  deeds  of  Peter  the 
Great,  except  his  failure  to  bring  the  Russians  into  the  real  atmosphere 
of  Western  civilization,  for  insti^ad  of  "Europeanizing**  Russia  he  only 
"Germanized"  it.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  here  that  Peter  the  Great 
was  the  Russian  ruler  wlio  asked  alliance  with  tiie  South-Slavs 
against  Turkey.  In  1709  the  Russians  have  beaten  the  Swedish  King 
Charles  Xllth'at  Poltava,  and  Charles  Xllth  ran  away  to  Turks,  seeking 
help  from  the  Sultan  Achmed  III.  Charts  influenced  the  Turkey  and 
she  declared  war  against  the  Russians  in  1711.  Count  Sava  Vladisavich 
(a  Serbian  by  birth,  born  in  Herzegovina),  who  nt  the  time  was  in  the 
service  of  Russia,  advised  Peter  the  Great  to  ask  help  from  tlic  South- 
Slavs,  especially  fhnn  the  Serbs  of  Crna  Gora  (better  Icnown  by  its 
itnlinnfr.cd  mmf.  Montenepro)  and  Heregovinn.  Prtrr  the  Grnat 
accepted  the  good  advice,  and  in  1711  sait  to  the  Montenegro  Colonel 
Mikhail  MiloradoWdi  (a  Serb  from  Hersegovina)  and  Ivan  Lukachevieh 
(from  Podgoritza,  a  city  in  Montenegrro),  who  gave  to  Prince  ami  Bishop 
Dinilo  the  Second  of  Montenegro  the  autographic  letter  of  Feter  this 
Great  in  wliich  the  Russian  autocrat  invites  Montenegro  to  fight  the 
Tories.  Montenegrins  are  known  for  their  love  of  Hudr  great  Slavic 
coTintrv,  Ru  -ia.  'I'zar  Alexander  Ilird  gave  toa-^t  to  the  Prince  of 
Montenegro  in  1889,  *'To  Russia's  only  sincere  and  faithful  friend.** 
Compare  this  with  tlie  bitter  cry  of  tlie  Rnssian  ambassador  Kanlbars 
iHien  leaving  the  Bulgarian  Sobranje  (=assembly)  in  I8881  '*FigS»  Uadt* 
guards,  liar!-:!"  while  t}ie  Bulgarians  replied  with  cheers. 

[lliis  anti-5iavic  attitude  of  some  modern  Bulgarians  is  explained  by 
senie  authors  as  due  to  tlie  inheritance  from  old  Bulgars,  '*the  cursed  of 
Gof!,**  who  came  and  settled  tlienLsclvr  •  d  1  .vn  in  the  midst  of  the  Slavic 
tribes  ^TimovOk  Varna,  Silistria  were  their  principal  cities).   At  their 
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head  was  a  khai^  assisted  by  chiefs  of  the  six  principal  tribes  of  the 
nntion,  rJkc  a  true  Oriental  prince,  this  Iclian  had  a  harem;  at  tab!e<» 
iic  always  ate  uione;  tiis  courtiers  toolc  their  repasts  at  a  distance  from 
him*  sealed  cm  chairs  or  eroochiiiif  on  their  heels.  War  was  the  priiM^paf 
orriipation  of  these  ppoplr;  r<nv.irr?!cp,  disol)edience,  and  neglect  of 
horses  and  weapons  were  punished  must  severely*  Money  was  so  rare, 
eren  In  the  toith  century,  that  cattle  formed  tiie  main  means  of  barter. 
Their  Slavic  neighborhood  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  them,  by 
tnalcing  them  forget  their  Finnish  tongiie;  l)ut  it  did  not  alter  their 
savage  customs,  and  for  three  centuries  Lhey  were  tiie  terror  uf  tbe 
Greek  Empire.] 

6.  By  virtue  of  its  geographical  siluaHnn,  its  features,  and  its  history, 
Russia  is  a  land  of  raw  products,  although  in  ttie  pa^t  fifty  years  the 
manuficturhig  faidiistry  has  developed  rapidly.  Fully  BO  per  cent  of  Its 
population  lives  by  agriculture,  yet  only  26.3'  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
(8,600,000  square  miles)  is  under  tillnge,  and  15.9  per  cent.  Is  devoted  to 
gardens,  meadows,  and  pastures.  Forests  cover  2».8  per  cent  and  19.1 
per  cent,  is  wholly  barren.  National  wealth  of  Russia  is  estimated  at 
50  hillinn  doHMr';  (it  is  thus  the  fifth  richest  nation).  The  first  surprising 
thing  that  strilces  an  American  business  man  in  Russian  life  is  the  im- 
mense agriculture  of  the  country,  in  which  she  surpasses  even  the  United 
States.  Russia  is  the  most  important  granary  of  the  world  (in  1910, 
when  crops  everywhere  were  normal,  it  exportfd  f>ver  niilH*>n  tons  of 
wheat~tl)e  United  States  came  next  witli  sii  niillions  and  the  totai  world 
crop  was  96  millions).  A  comparative  table  of  the  protlucts  of  four 
cerr.ils  in  the  United  States  and  Russia  In  1913  shows  Uie  foUoving 
figures I 

L  Bmda:  II.  CTitlf sd  BtaUt: 

(boshels)  (bushels) 
1.  Wheat   mfiSfiJIM   783380,000 

9,  Oats   1,2??,S7 '5,000  1,191,768,000 

3.  Barley   66-2,800,000   178,189,000 

4.  Rye   999,514,000   41,381,000 

Russia  is  the  third  tfitiRcro-LTowirtfr  rntmtrv,  reprpspnte<!  hy  198  millions 
of  pounds  (the  United  btutes,  122,  and  British  India,  4^  millions).  It 
is  the  second  petroieum  prodacinif  countrj  (the  Aist  Is  the  United 
States).  Russia  contains  more  forests  than  any  other  country.  It 
raises  more  horses  than  any  other  countiy*  «nd  supplies  alxiot  one-third 
of  the  furs  of  the  world.  It  has  almost  illimitable  coal  resources.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  75  billions  of  tons  of  coal  awaiting  development 
in  Eurojjean  Russia  and  175  billion  tons  in  Asititic  Russia.  Much  of  the 
business  in  Russia,  wholesale  as  well  as  retail,  is  done  at  fairs,  of  which 
there  are  over  three  thousands  which  take  place  annually  (the  most 
ffiTiHMis  ffu'r  in  thr  wnr]!l  is  that  at  Nizhni  Novgorod).  Judged  by  tlu* 
amount  of  its  dexK)slts,  ttte  Russian  state  bank  is  the  largest  bank  in  tbe 
world.  The  deposits  In  Russian  banks  increased  from  9JS00fi00fi00 
rubles  in  IDOt  to  0,000,000,000  rubles  in  1913,  and  to  10,000,100.000  rubles 
in  1917.  In  spite  of  tiie  Japmuse  War  and  the  revohitiou,  the  gold 
reserve  in  the  treasury  of  Uie  SUtte  13unk  increased  from  1,100,000,000 
rubles  to  9jnOfiOOfiOO  rubies  In  1913.  Hie  per  capita  debt  of  Rusria 
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ib  I01S  was  $5t|  of  France^  fS08;  of  Great  Britain,  The  per 

capita  state  expense  of  Russia  is  the  lowest  in  Europe.  In  1913  it  was 
$19.5,  while  in  Gfmmny  it  was  $(i3.3;  in  France,  $.^2.6;  in  Great  Britain, 
940.  llie  receipts  of  Russian  national  revenue  in  1913  amounted  to 
8|600,000,000  rubles,  equal  to  ooe-lialf  that  amount  in  dollars.  'i1ie 
greatest  drawback  of  Russian  economic  life  has  been  the  corrupt  old 
political  system  and  the  lack  of  proper  railways,  roads  and  general 
tndBe  facilities  (the  length  of  Russian  railways  In  I9I8  was  only  54,000 
miles,  which  was  inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  rapidly  developing  com- 
merce of  the  country).  A  pet  theory  in  the  United  States  is  th«t  the 
railroads  in  Russia  are  in  a  state  of  ruin.  This  is  denied  by  those  who 
know  the  facts.  Yes,  the  very  commission  sent  by  the  United  States 
(the  Root  Commission),  and  pnrtiruhirly  General  Scott,  has  reported 
**tbe  Tran-Siberian  Railway  in  magnihcent  shape,  despite  the  reports  to 
Uie  contrary.**  The  Russian  natural  riclies  have  lie«i  exploited  so  far 
only  in  a  rather  limited  way  (most  nf  her  wrnUli  In  the  Ural,  Cau- 
casus, Altai  and  Yablonova  mountains  remained  untouched).  One  of 
the  greatest  benefits  for  Russia  after  the  war  will  be  the  full  develop- 
ment of  her  natural  resources,  the  opening  of  the  vast  natural  riches  of 
the  cnuntry  to  the  world.  While  there  were  large  business  transactions 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  France,  England,  Spain,  Italy, 
South  America,  etc.,  RuMia  remained  outside  tlie  pale  of  American  com* 
inorce.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Russia  is  four  times  ns  larpc  is  F.nrope, 
tibiee  times  as  the  United  States*  and  44  times  as  the  sixe  of  England. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Russia  figured  and  eontinoes  to  figure  to  the  average 
merchant  of  tlie  United  States,  as  a  country  equal  to  Mexico  or  the 
South  American,  Latin  republics.  For  at  least  a  generation  to  conm 
the  Russian  market  will  offer  every  opportunity  for  American  lju.siness. 
Ivan  Narodny  says  rightly  that  it  is  not  strange  at  all  that  the  United 
States,  which  is  foremost  in  indnstrial  development,  is  far  behind  the 
other  countries  in  the  knowle<ige  of  principles  which  underlie  inter- 
national trade,  lliis  is  due  to  Uw  fact  fhat  Amnican  business  men  Iwvo 
l)Cf>n  in  the  ha^iit  of  transacting  their  export  business  almost  entirely 
througli  European  middlemen.  T\ie  policy  of  the  United  vStates  has 
been  that  of  watchful  waiting  for  orders  from  the  English,  the  Ger- 
mans, tlie  Dutdi  and  Bierchants  of  other  nations.  For  some  time. to 
cone  neither  Germany  nor  France  will  hr  able  to  go  into  lltissin,  for 
even  if  this  war  does  not  last  long,  its  havoc  will  take  years  to  repair. 
BndieiB  readjustments  will  Imve  to  take  place  in  eadi  country  affected 
tar  ttie  war.  Here  is  -^vhrrr  the  United  States's  wonderful  opportunities 
li^  and  if  she  is  prepared  for  it,  America  can  more  than  triple  her 
foreign  trade  witUn  a  period  of  a  few  years,  even  when  the  anmnmition 
orders  stop.  In  one  word:  Whatever  may  happen  to  the  nations  engaged 
In  the  present  World  War  l>etween  Russia  and  her  conquest  still  lie  those 
impenetrable  si^accs  where  tlie  armies  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Jcng- 
bis  Khan  li*:  b  illed,  the  armies  that  the  world  has  not  forgotten.  No 
doTjbt,  at  the  close  of  this  World  War,  Russia  will  be  about  the  mf>st 
promising  field  in  the  world  in  which  to  invest  capital,  for  it  has  the 
most  tremendous  possilHiities  in  every  dimension.  (Sect  Lso,  Jf. 
PoMVoIsky:  (1)  Economic  Russia,  N.  Y.,  Leach  &  Co.,  1917,  98;  (2) 
The  change  in  Russiat  Its  Significance,  N.  Y.,  JLeacb  ^  Co.,  1917,  IIJ. 
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A,  NOTE  WITH  A  TABLE 

For  tlieEn^iah-speaking  people  it  is  not  easy  to  Q>dl  and  pEO* 
noiince  correctly  Slavic  words,  for  Slavic  tongues  are  writtoi  in 
three  alphabets :  ( 2 )  Latinitzat  adapted  to  express  Slavic  sounds 

either  by  diacritiVfil  mfirk?i  or  else  by  conventional  combina- 
tions of  Latin  letters  among  those  who  had  Latin  Roman 
Catholic  Church  services  (Poles,  Croats,  Slovenes,  Czechs, 
Slovaks  and  Lusatian  Serbs) ;  (2)  Cyrillilza,  which  is  the  Greek 
Liturgical  Uncial  of  the  ninth  centuiy  enridied  with  special 
signs  for  Slavic  letters  (used  by  Slavs  who  bcJong  to  the  Eastern 
OMhodoz  Church,  Russians,  Serbs,  Bulgan);  {S)  Glagoliiza, 
in  the  spectacled  form  of  which  certun  very  old  Slavic  docu- 
ments were  writtrn.  and  which  in  another,  the  square,  form 
has  survived  as  a  liturgical  script  in  Dalmatia,  where  the  Konian 
Catholicv Church  still  allows  the  Slavic  litur^rv^  in  the  dioce^ses 
of  Krk,  Sibenik»  Spliet,  Zadar,  etc.  The  following  table  of 
Fhrfessor  Motffll  indicates  these  alphabets-*4he  Glagofitic  hi 
both  forms  with  numerical  values  (columns,  i»  3);  the 
Cyrillic  in  its  fullest  development  U,  6),  with  the  modem  version 
of  it  made  for  Russian  (6)  by  Peter  the  Great's  orders;  Bulgar 
uses  more  or  less  all  the  Russian  letters  hut  the  reversed  r  find 
the  last  two,  while  keey>ini,^  more  old  Cyrillic  letters,  but  its 
spelling  is  in  such  a  confused  state  that  it  is  ditiicult  to  say 
which  letters  may  be  regarded  as  obsolete;  Serbian  (7)  was 
lefonned  by  Vuk  St  KwidH6  on  the  model  of  the  Russian, 
with  special  letters  and  ligatures  added  and  with  unnecessary 
signs  omitted.  The  old  ways  of  \vriting  Slavic  with  Latin 
letters  were  so  confused  and  variable  that  none  of  them  are 
given.  The  Czechs  first  attained  to  a  satisfactory  sj\stem, 
^  using  diacritical^ marks  invented  by  Jan  Hus.  Tt  is  rightly 
said  that  the  Cech  (or  Czech)  alphabet  has  served  more  or  less 
sm  a  model  for  all  the  other  Slavic  tongues  which  Latin 
letters*  and  lor  that  used  in  scientific  grammars,  not  only  of 
Slavic  but  of  Oriental  languages.  Column  8  gives  the  system 
as  applied  to  Croats,  and  corresponding  ezacl^  to  Vuk  Ka- 
Tadi\6*3  reformed  CyriUitza.  Column  9  gives  the  Czech 
alphabet  ^nth  the  exception  of  lonp  vowels,  whieh  are  marked 
by  an  accent;  ia  brackets  arc  added  further  iigna  used  in  othec 
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A.  NoU  WUk  a  TabU 


Slavic  tongues  (e.  g.,  Slovene  or  Lusatlan  Serb)  or  in  stud 

transliterations  of  the  Cyrillitra.  Polish  (10)  still  offers  a 
compromise  between  the  old  arbitrary  combinatioiis  of  letters 
and  the  Czech  principle  of  diacritical  marks.  Column  11 
.shows  a  convenient  system  of  transliterating  the  Cyrillitza 
into  Latin  letters  for  the  use  of  English  readers  without  the 
use  of  diacritical  marks. 


OtACOLmC        CYRILUC  LATIN  PHONETIC 

Oi       N«ir  RMk  OH    Hmm.  Rm.  M  CnmttmkkcPcOA  VALUER 

I          S^456  78        9    to  II 

JS     !!■    *    6         K6  B6  b     b  b  b 

V    DD  4    S     9 .  Bb  Bi  V     V  w  v 

A     db  S    A    4   ii^A  4    4  d  4 

'«    S  «»  IT  H»  lit    t  i 

Aft    HP  4>  (^mU  HdjAddT 

W    (tl6»   M   40  Mm  Mmoi   mm  m 

it     ^'f»    N     fulfil  Hftn^nnwdn 

tbH»  n  n  toft  Sp«A.ft 

9      3    80    0    70  Oo  Oo  9  9  S  J 

r  p    90    n    60  nn  Hn  p    p  p  p 
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OLAOOUnC 

Old    New  Ham. 


i  h 


CYRILLIC 

Old  Hum.  Ru83 
4     S  6 

MO  Pp 


LATHf  pHOirsnc 

StTb.Cio«tc«chjbc.PoiUh  VALITO 
7       8      9      xo  II 


MO 


Cc 


V 


4j>  5«» 

Ja  600 


10 


T    3C»  Tt 

4>  soo 

X   600  Xx 


MM  Um 


4  I 

it 


X 


W  K)io 
Ml 


Cc 
Tt 


rz 


t 
tt 
f 

h 


«r  It 


tt  II  tt 

f  f  f 

o  Gc<^ 

it  sht 


HU     C        C     Clt«rd  t$ 


ma  nia  i 


tt 


le 


jy  ju    ju  tu.ju 


je  je    jc  icjc 

ji  M 

p  pf  plOikt 


in 
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Nomei&k  i«fer  to  the  fint  rolume;  iUUeiMd  numerab  to  Ui«  •♦cood  volume. 


**Abducti(»i  o(  the  Beautiful  Icooia," 

ir^  176 
Abfloiutum,  f  14 
Act  of  Emancipatkia.  97^ 

AdiU. 

Adriatic  Sea.  The,  84,  35,  45,  8^  TOT; 
36,  ggt  99.  ISl.  m.  £i9.  tdO.  Ui. 

Mgenn  Sea.  The.  34,  09 
Africa,  184.  Mfi 
Aga,£Si 
Alaaka,ififf 

Albania  (Arbanla),  11,  gSq.  484. 

458:  ni£ 
Albigeneaes,  140;  54 
AllemaoA.  455 

Altai,  di^R  , 
America  (Americans),  SS^  00,  96,  lS4w  *; 

«14.  SIS,  837,  456i  61^186^211^301  ; 
Anarchists.  16^  ffi  \ 
Anglo-Saxon  (Anglo-Sazoiia),  83.  96.  « 
lg8.  130,  184.  iTL  i54,  425.  435,  * 
464.  467;  /£0.  HI,  1S7,  170,  179.  t 

Antes.  121 

Anti-Churcfaum  among  Slavs,  S0-9t 
Arabs.  826.  363,  52fi 
Arcona.  H,  S6 

Archangel  (Arkhangelsk),  IQl 
Annenian  or  Armenians,  87,  88,  841,  \ 

178.  465,  467,  m  k 
Artel,  8.  4S8;  110.  lU.  116, 1S»-1U,  i 

156,m^&6 
Articles  <rf  Prague.      H  .  ? 
Aryans  (Indo-Europi-un^).  128,  129.  V 

130.  254.  362.  39L  425.  615;  flT.  j 

297,  SIR  j 
Asia,  134,  456i  Minor,  30,  8L  M.  33^  1 

54,  464.469 
Astrakhan  (Astrahan),  IQl 
Athos,  Mount  (Svela  Gont).  SO. 
Atlantic  Sea,  Tbe.  SOS 
AtUntia,  SflS 
Australia,  4211 

Australasia,  ^  ^ 
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Austria  or  Austrians,  25,  37,  51,  54i 
102,  UL  144,  146,  355,  881,  424, 
457.  468.  537;  25^.  283^  28^,  285i. 
287.  289.  S78.  382,  S87 

Austria-HungBiy.  84,  85,  26,  86,  87, 
50,  54.  6^  68,  88,  208,  265,  280,  387,- 
894.  458.  467.  585;  gjg,  280,  307, 
386.  388 

AuiocTocy,  £31 

Avars,  88.  140;  293, 308 

Avos,  42Q 

AaovScA,  122 

Astecs.  368 


Babu-Jaga, 
Baoc  Os,  ^ 

Ba£ka  (Bachka.  Bio-Bodrog).  90^ 
147,  m 

Bactrians.  217 

Baden.  £SSi  ^4 
Bagdad.  31 

BahilaTka  (nail alaika).  SQL 
Balkan  (Balkans).  29.  30.  81.  86.  188. 
188.  146.  262.  858.  449;  34.  96, 153. 
196.  201.  206.  213.  249,  250±  ML 
262.  263.  260.  300.  306.  389:  Prus- 
sian, 105]  War,  818 
Baltic,  86.  87.  101.  114.  118.  119.  451. 
464.  467:  189.  202.  260.  391:  Slav, 
13.14 

Banat.  30^  147,  287^  SIl 
Bar  (Antivari),  4fi4 
"  Banovi6  (Baikovicb)  StoJiinja."  106, 

332-349 
Baptists,  The,  66 
Barania,  30^  147,  fS& 
Bashkirs.  4Q& 

Bavaria,  86.  1^  144,  468;  366,  283^ 

386 

Beghey  (Begej),  311 
Beiruth.  463 

BeU  Crkva   (Weisskirchen.  Peblr- 

templom),  464 
Bela&ica  (Bclassitza),  IM 


Indem 


Belgium.       149;  ggj 

Belgrade  (Belgrad.  Beognid),  36,  206^ 

350;  £^  Sy.  iM.  Sii^  S76 
Beljak  (Villach).  m 
Belbog  (Bjelobog.  Bijeli  Bog),  17^  £^ 
Beresina,  8^ 
Berkley,  Cal.,  64 

Berlin.  7. 50. 303;  3S6^38dj_  CongrcM, 

36  •  ' 

Berstuk,  ?5 

Bejiarabia  (BesMrabiA),  4Mi  61 
Besy.  11 

Bezpopovtsky  (Bezpopovtchini;  no 

priejit-people),  60,69^711 
Bibliographic  Additions,  503-fllt 
Bibliography,  401-503 
Bieguni  (Straniki,  Pilgrimfl,  Fugitives, 

Vagrants,     Runners,  Deserters, 

Tramps,  Wanderers),  60,  61,  gg 
Bilines  (Bilini«  Bylines),  £91.  g&g.  g96. 

300.  307 

Bilochrovats  (Cracovinians,  Kraku- 
ses),  118 

Bitolj  (Monastir).  285.  3iL  424.  462 
Black  Sea.  The.  86.  284;  181.  £60. 
€60 

Blagosloveni  (the  Blessed),  6Q 
Bled  (Veldea).  4iii 
Bober,  120 

Boche  de  Cattaro  (Boka  Kotorska), 

133 
Bog, 

Bogatyrs,  298 

Bogumili  (Pavlikani,  Paulidana,  P»- 
tarenes.  Patareni.  New  Manicheans) 
60^  62^  6i-67.  8S. 

Bohemia,  3^,  U,  ^5^      ^  61,  6i^ 
96. 120.  H5, 160. 180, 186, 186.  192. 
m.  196.  mS,  €10.  €3f.  €40.  £i3. 

€M.  €Mi  M6,  SOO^  mL  909m 
SIS,  SIS,  S69.  S66.  S79 

Bohemian,  Brethem  (the  Natiooal 
Church  of  Bohemia;  Moravian 
Church,  Moravian  Brethren,  Bohe- 
mian or  Moravian  Brotherhood, 
Unity  of  the  Brethem),  140;  i5. 61^ 
6€.  6S.  366^  366l  Catechism,  44 

Bol  garish  language,  255 

Bologna.  124 

Bolshcviki  (Maximalists),  8,  11.  1^ 

13,  m  18,  41 
Bosiljka.  lH 


Bosnia  (Bosna).  32,  33.  36,  50,  56,  91 
320.  387:  30^6^^66.  66^  liL 
m.  WQ.  ^  «47,  €61^  «5f, 
€85,  379.  S8S 

Bourlaks  (Borlaks). 

Bova.  806 

Boyan  (Bojan).  €9J^ 

Boyars  (Bojars),  345;  lf| 

Bra£  (Brach,  Brasxa), 

Braga, 

Brahma.  3M 

Brandenburg,  120 

BraU.  16t 

BraUlvo.  110,  lH,  16h  16Mm  163^ 

165^16&,€10^  295 
Bratsvenici  (Bratsvenitzi).  ISA 
Bratu6ci  (Bratuchzi),  I5f 
Bratuni^i  (Bratuniche),  152 
Brast-UtoTsk,  7.  tl 
Breton,  m 
British,  ^  India. 
Briton  (Britons),  472;]  lifi. 
Bronxe  Age,  467 
Bruges.  36fi  . 

Braec,  SM  ' 

Buda  (Budim,  Budapest,  BudimpciU), 

343;  1S5 
Bug.  m 

''Building  of  Skadar  on  Bojana,"  The, 

332;  S26-SS2 

Bukovina.  265,  2S5 

Bulgar  (Bulgarian.  Bulgars),  190. 191 
•  46i;  7.  2€.  28.  29.  38,  33.  Sj.  37.  ji. 
63^  6^  68^  8i^  96^  102, 105^  115^  IH. 
123,  133.  15i,  162.  180.  191.  1^. 
196,  €02.  €03.  2i6,  €61,  €52.  £^6. 
€68,  €6€.  €66.  €83.  €8i,  €86.  €87, 
300.  316.  382.  389.  397.  171. 
iiT;  Bibliography  (in  EngUi^X 
470-472;  (French).  472-474:  (Gc^ 
man),  475-477;  (other  language)', 
477;  Anthropologj',  190;  Histcry. 
190;  Language  283r-286;  Literi- 
ture,  190:  National  Songs,  SU: 
Painting,  190i  Philology,  mti  Phh 
losophy,  190]  Politic*,  190;  Pif- 
cholog>'.  190;  Sculpture,  190;  Stem, 
122.  I23i  Term.  460-462 

Biilgaro-Serbs.  m6 

Bund,  Edinenie,  20^  MenshevikiA 
20 

BuriatB,  i£2 
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Byzance  (Byzantium,  Byzantic),  146, 


CalleztiiM^  ^6. 
Calliope.  6R 
Calvinbts,  &i 
Canada.  5ii 

Carinthia  (KoruSko.  Ktlmten).  464; 

108.  19i.  199.  £63.  £8& 
Camiolia  (Kranjsko,    Krain),  464; 

19A.  199.  SQR 
Carpathians,  99,  HSj  m.  196.  902 
CarpathB  (Khrovatit).  2ai 
Caspian  Sea,  The.  «60,  Ml 
Castiliau,  2fi9 
CaUlonia.  im 
Catharista,  6| 

Cathedral,  ol  St.  Baail  the  Beautiful, 

220;  of  St.  Isaac  of  Dalmatia,  216c 

232;  of  Saviour,  226,  222 
Catholic  Church,  262i  iL  17. 

49,  72^  eU,  €A0^  262.  S66j_  Slavs.  ^7 
Caucasus,  88;  6^  270^  290,  S91^  .f99 
Causes,  of  Pan-Slavism.  216:  of  Slavic 

Suicides,  iM 
Celje  (Cilli),  464 
Cetovac  (Klagenfurt).  464;  105 
Celto-Slavs,  1^ 

Celts  (Kelts).  457,  Ml;  3^211  27d 
Central,  Asia.  87^  Europe,  260:  Russia. 
126. 

Cctinje  (Cetigne),  SS. 

Chansons  de  Geste,  S05 

Chants  des  Pauvres, 

Character  -  Study  dl  the  Slav  in 

General.  94-104 
Charvatfl  (Slovaks)  of  Moravia,  28f 
Chelicists,  H6 
Cheremisses,  464 

Chemebog   (Cheroobog,  Cemobog), 

L2A 
Chersonesos,  £T 
Chicago,  4fl 

Chilendary  (Hilandar,  Vilindar), 
China  (Chinese).  126.  5g6;  £17.  226. 

378,  380 
Chorobats,  ^ 

Christ-Seekers  (lakaly  Khristu),  60^  70 

C:hukchi8,  87 

Church.  e27j^  Orthodoxy,  2JtA 


Chuvar-kutya  (Cuyarku^a).  IS 
Codex,  Assemani,  607;  Closianua.  607; 

Marianus,  fiO? 
Complexion  of  the  Slav,  ISl 
Computers  (Tchislenniki),  60 
Congress,  of  Berlin,  186^  388:  of 

Vienna.  188^  38£. 
Constance,  iS 

Constantinople,  146,  509;  27,  28,  jO. 

63^  197.  227.  27i 
Corfu  (Krf).  fia 
Corinthia,  463 

Cossacks  (Kosaks),  84.  380.  881.  410. 

423.  432.  445,  465i  *56i  138^  172. 

209.  267.  296.  297.  380 
Corv^  m 

Council,  of  Baael,  144;  of  Trent,  ^ 
Cracovienne,  31h 

Cracow,  L  146.  206.  ^      UL  MM, 

m. 

Cranial  (Cephalic)  Capacity  of  the 

Slav.  132 
Cres  (Chcrso).  4fi4 
Crete.  27H 
Crimea.  270 

Croat  (Kroat.  Hrvat) — term.  458=0 
Croatia  (Kroatia),  32,  33,  34,  61,  208^ 

gl8.  287;  30,  3i,  5k,  U7.  197.  198. 

200,  202.  203.  2H,  216,  2k2,  2^3. 

2U.  247,  249,  261.  26i.  286.  312. 

S62.  380.  382 
Croatian  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

32 

Croats  (KroatJ,  Hrvati).  32, 33, 34, 35^ 
3L  57,  68.  69,  60,  84.  124.  133,  264. 
284.  368;  26^  31,  39^  ^  163^ 
191.  197.  m.  213.         260^  300. 

Cyprua,  31^ 

CyrilUc;  Alphabeth  (Cirilica,  CvriU 
litsa).  123.  124;  ^  196.  ^  Cfodi- 

ces,  5  07 

Cjuxh  or  Czechs  (Bohemian,  Bo- 
hemians). 26^  3h  S2^  kL 
S^^i6,iLi9,6L62.  53,63^ 
79,  102.  l(rL  108.  109.  116^  UL 
132.  1S3.  139.  no,  lAh  IMj  155, 
160.  176.  189.  192,  193.  19k,  196. 
196.  208.  2n.  232,  S37,  2k2,  2U. 
2k6.  2k7,  281.  28k.  300.  307.  311. 
312.  ML  362.  366.         380^  381^ 
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Czech  (Bohemian),  Alliance.  51; 
Anthropology,  180;  Architecture, 
184;  Bibliography  (in  English),  466- 
467;  (French),  467-408;  (German). 
468-469;  (other  languages).  469; 
Botany.  179;  Chemistry.  179; 
flconomics,  182;  Education.  180; 
Engraving,  184;  Geography,  182; 
Geology,  179-180;  History.  183] 
language,  102^  254.  255,  280,  281, 
288.  289;  I-aw.  186;  Literature,  180- 
182.  337;  LiU?rary  History.  185-186; 
Mathematics,  179;  Medicine,  180; 
Military  Science,  186;  Mineralogy, 
179  180;  Music.  184.  IMi  359: 
Is'ational  Ballads,  313;  National 
Hynm,  356,  35L  Painting,  183, 184j 
Philology,  183i  Philosophy,  180j 
Physics,  179i  Physiology,  179; 
Proverbs,  251;  §fc  Sculpture,  184; 
Singing.184-185;  St;itcmHn.ship.l82; 
f^urgery,  180;  Term,  450-458; 
Theology,  186;  Zlomky  HlahobJce, 
507;  Zoology,  170-180 

Czecho-,  Moravian  language,  255; 
Slovak  Stem,  121;  Slovakia,  23; 
Slovaks,  78,  13,  24,  28,  47,  48,  49, 
121.  252.  357  ;  3U  307,  S85i  Slovak 
National  Renaissance,  240 

Dacia,  12L  472 

Dalmatra  (Dahnacija),  106.  123.  183. 
146,  150.  225.  287,  316,  55L  344; 
60,  31,  3^,  1,0,  lOH^  m,  198,  199, 
eoe.  203,  21,3,  2^7,  253^  25^ 
2Si,  285^  m,  3^  362,  m. 

Danes,  3S^ 

Danish.  139,  269,  413, 5S6 
Danica  (DanitzaJ,  177 

Dantelsts,  20G 

Danube  (Dunav),  Uk,  19U  192,  202. 

261,  283.  300.  301,  3$1 
Danzig  (Gdansko),  118^  315 
Dardania,  47'g 
Darwinism,  IM 

Dazhbog  (Dabog,  Daybog,  Dajbog), 

n.  IS 
pcbar,  2S. 

Decembrist  Movement,  £M 

Declaration,  of  the  Jugo-Slavic  Club 
of  the  Austrian  Parliament,  67]  of 
Independence  uf  the  Czecho-Slovak 


Nation  by  its  Provisional  Gorerti- 

ment,  24=2a 
Deniers  (Netovci,  Netovtri,  Nyetov- 

ahichini,  Netovtchini),  60^  6t 
Denmark,  282,  28A,  287 
Dessau,  119 

Detubeichini  (Infanticides),  5(1 

Diaboli.  131 

Diaconovtchini,  70 

Division  of  the  Slavs,  117-187 

Dnieper  (Dnyeper),  84, 100.  114^  t50; 

15,  27. 138.  263.  273 
Dniester  (Dnyeater),  115;  (Russian) 

Slavs,  ii 
DobrUjudi,  152 
Dobrinko,  22 

Doda  (Dodola),  19.  «tJ  » 
Dolgoterpenie,  407 
Dombra,  308 
Domostroi,  523 
Domovoj  (Kret),  18 
Don.  100.  115,  122;  75.  gffTi  Cossacks. 
61 

Dorian,  SQ9 

Dorpat  (Yuryev,  Jurjev),  206 
Dover,  310 

"Drang  nacb  Osten."  300 
•*Drei-Kai8er-Bund"  (Holy  Alliance)..  ^ 

448;  182.  217 
Dresden  (DraJWjani),  463;  23£ 
Drgovisians,  J£ll 
Drevlanes  (Drevljani).  1^ 
Drina.  251 

Dukhobortsi  (True  or  SpiritiuiT  Chris- 
tians, Istinie  Khristianie)»  50.  tJS^ 
63,6^,65,01 

Dulcigno  (Ulcinj),  3ZS 

Duma,  2L  381j  2^  £Lk 

Dutch,  26L  51L  526;  382^  ^ 

Dvapara,  368 

Dvina,  25^1 

Dsungaria,  2Zfi 


Eastern,  Orthodca  Churcfi.  33"^ 
iU  72,  2n.  215,  227,  359,  360.  S65- 
Faith,  ^  SUvic  Language,  £55; 
Slavs,  L  8,  84,  102;  25,  202^  257 

Effect  of  Christianity  upon  Sla\'a.  2^ 

as 

Efefanovtchini,  TPi.  j 
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Egypt  (figypiUh,  Egyptic),  827. 

EmancipatioD  ol  Serfs,  423 
"Emperor  Diocletian  and  John  the 

Baptist,"  .y):^.y>4 

EnKland,  ^  5113.  853,  880]  118^ 
123.  136.  137.  283.  2Hh,  285.  287. 
288.  289.  305,  321.  380,  388,  301, 

m 

English  (Englishman),  203,  2G6,  274. 

275,  277.  279.  385.  418.  m 
Epirus,  472 
Equality,  141 

Esnaf,  lii,  US,  H8,  IM.  163^  £95 
Eiisence  of  the  Russian  Slavism,  236- 

ew 

Europe,  184.  146,  217,  222,  228.  275. 

■S.S2.  897.  398.  419.  456 
Explanation  of  the  Slavic  Character* 

Face  of  the  SUv,  182 
Famous  Poles,  168=178 
Far  East.  31 
l  aust,  39ii 

Federation  of  the  Slavs,  £52 
Fedoseievsky, 
Filipovtsky,  50. 

Finland  (Finns.  Finnish),  87.  122.  898. 

404;  273.  28^,  5U 
First  Bohemian  Coofession,  52. 
Flagellant*.  fiZ 
Flemings,  lid 
Flins.  25 

Florence,  197^  311 

Frame  of  the  Slavic  body,  131 

France,  9,  8L  47,  52,  53,  59,  Ofl,  UAt 

li4,  IM.  149,  272,  29L  380,  389, 
'    SM:  m.  279^  280,  282,  283^  28^^ 

£88.  289.  301.  310.  39D 
Franks,  99,  180^  45& 
Frankfort,  2M 

Free  Faith  (or  Readers),  &2 
Freedom,  £afi 

French,  9.  10.  15.  89.  112.  185.  137. 

ggl.  225,  ML  250.  205,  267,  268. 

973,  833.  363.  389.  418,  511.  525; 

Revolution,  21 
Friesing  Literary  Monuments.  12i 
Fundamental  Traits  in  the  SUvic 

Nature.  128-448 


GaelHc,  205.  457.  511:  S£2 

Galicia,  ISL  IMa  HO,  265^  £86,  S6L 

386 

Gardiriki,  m 
Gasto,  25 

General  Character  of  the  Slav,  97 
Geneve,  422 
Georgians,  87,  465 

German.  8,  9,  10,  H,  78,  mif  1;  182;! 
233.  251.  i()5,  268.  2727306,  313. 
882.  333.  398.  406.  41Q,  413,  425, 
426,  449,:450  453.  4»^y-/ 470.  511, 
526;  Imperialism,  59j  "Kultur," 
79,  80,  238-235;  216:  Philistine, 
110;  Reichstag,  82 

Germanic,  350,  35L  395,  39fl 

Germanization,  49.  149,  3fl6 

Germanism,  285 

Germans,  12,22,23,25,3L42,80;81;. 
88,  96,  101,  102,  107,  112,  115.  119.. 
130.  146.  221.  250.  254.  270.  279„ 
360,  381.  382.  435.  452.  457.  404^ 
588:  3n4 

Germany,  18,  15,  17.  21.  26.  27.  28l 

47,  48,  50.  5L  54,  8L  96.  120.  U5^ 
148.  149.  206,  217.  239,  240,  333^ 
865,  S5(L  3H7.  393.  4il.  403,  464, 
587:  136.  138.  2M.  i>25,  227.  239. 
IB79.  280.  286.  288.  2S0,  297.  302. 
305,  307.  36^,  365^  380,  301,  393^ 
309 

Gilbog,  25. 

Glagolati,  123 

Glagolitic,  alphabet  (Glagolica).  123, 

124i  ^        362i  Codices,  m 
Golden  Fleece,  mi 
Golule,  m 
Gorals,  118 

GoraXda  (Gorazhda),  505 
Gorenich,  292 

Gorica  (Goricia,  Goritzia,  GOn),  $^ 

464:  laa 
Gorodin,  Mount,  fifl 
Gospodar,  15S. 
Gofludar,  511 
Gothic.  226 
Goths,  453 

GraSanica  (Grachanitca),  SO. 
Gradac  (Gradetz,  Graz).  79,  403,  464 1 
Gradiska  (Gradishka), 
Graeco^Uvic  World,  40 
Grani&u-i  (Granichari),  41fi 
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Great,  American  Republic,  59;  Bri- 
titin,  31;  279^  396^  399^  Pole,  MOj; 
Poliah  Dialect,  £79;  Russian,  7,  84, 
8L  10«.  LL5x  118.  132 .  134,  m  ««9, 
£86.  437;  128.  266.  267,  €68.  £70. 
£71.  27Jt;  Russian  Dialect,  265- 
266:  Language.  <i55\  Serbs  (CroAta 
or  Serbo-Croats).  191-202 
Greece.  9L  310;  217.  815^  ^ 
Grwk.  241.  254.  268,  280.  281.  283. 
286.  326.  357.  389.  393.  402.  452. 
511.  615 

Greeks,  88.  97.  lift.  135.  221.  241.  808. 
817.  356.  899.  408.  440.  462.  468; 

S03^  380.  MR  » 
Grodno.  119i  2(lfl 
GrUnberg  Manuscript,  524 
Gru£  (Gravoea),  4fi4 
Gudalo,  321 
Gudji,  ^ 

Gudok  (Goudok).  3D8 
Gulf  of  Corrinth,  fSfi 
Guslar.  S2L  322 

Gusle  (Gusslee),  807-8.  819.  821.  822. 

837.  845,  Sfifl 
Gworziou,  305 
Gypsies,  4fi5 


Haidamaks.  297^  29k 

Haiduks  (Hajduci).  508 

Halla,  11 

Ilalle.  463 

"Ham."  I5Q 

llamhurf?.  81j  310^  S£l 

Hunak  (Slovak)  Dialect,  282 

Hanover,  S86. 

Hapsburg-Lorraine,  57,  58 

Hap^burgs.  12.  24,  25^  26«  57^  74.  4fiQ 

Hapu,  ifffi 

Har\'ard  College,  392 
irarwick  •'i  1 9 

"  Hasan-Aginitza"    ("The    Wife  of 

Hasan- Aga").  831.  833.  335;  322-326 

Havel.  12Q 

Hegclianisxn,  917-218 

Heidelberg.  7; 

Hcla.  £5 

Homus,  472 

Heracgovina  (Hercegovina),  82,  86, 

50,  56,  287i  30^  66.  U7,  19L  200, 


Hierovit,  £5 

Hindu  (Hindoo,  Hindui).  ^  456. 

863;  868 
HohenioUems,  12,  24,  26,  101 
Holland,  52,  119,  222^  51^  ^66.  IfiZ 
Holatcin,  120.  463.  532 
Holy  Russia,  28^  £^  Synod,  6^  100- 

227,  367,  36& 
Humanity,  147,  236,  399,  418 
Hungary  (Hungarian),  13L  102.  121. 

206,  251.  265.  281.  394.  458.  460; 

240.  2U.  iA6,  286^  36h  ^ 
Huns,  88,  146;  iM 

Husites  (Hussites),  144.  419;  SL 

65.  366 
Hvar  (Lesina).  464 
Hyblae.  312 

"Hymn  of  Fi«e  Rusna,'*  35S: 


Iberians,  £11 

Ikons,  fil 
Iliad,  35;  IQT 

Illyria  (lUyrium.  Illyrians).  453^  4Ii 

496.  511:  1U9,  3^9,  3^ 
Illyrian    (Serbian.  Serbo-Croatian) 

language,  254.  £55 
IIok,.S£I 

Independence,  147 

India  (Indian).  344,  35L  «li  1&  iL 

«,  m,  3M 
Intellectual-cultural,  Abilities  of  the 

Slavic  People.  219-237;  Traits  of  the 

Slavs,  128,  T:^6-364 
Intelligentzia,  fiQ 
Introduction,  77-93 
Irania,  87^  511 

Ireland  (Irish),  135,  W8,  511;  ItS. 

279. 280,  283.  28i.  288.  312.  3GS.  3M 
Islam.  443 

Istria,  284,  287  ;  30.  80,  8L  liZt  2SL 

199.  203.  253,  SOS,  dill 
lUlian  (Italy.  lUlians),  85,  ^  IS^ 

268.  278.  283.  331.  511.  526.  587; 

£79.  280,  28J,,  £87,  288.  £S9,  ^7^ 

S91.  399 

Japan  (Japane^^),  M,  126,  224;  tSi, 

2Si.  SSO 
Jena.  3M 
Jerusalem,  327 
Jesuits,  408 
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Jew  (Jews.  Hebrews),  88,  24L  250. 

878.  45L  465i  fiT,  3&f 
Johnites,  50^  64 
Jotunheim  (Giant  land).  £01 
Judas  of  the  Slavic  Race.  The.  58^ 
Jugoslaveni     (Jugo-Slavs,  Illyrian, 
South-Slavs,  Southern  Slavs,  Byzan- 
tine Slavs,   Balkan  Slavs,  Jugo- 
slavia), Si,  35,  37,  S8.  181,  3Cli  7, 

8^  lot,  135^  ne,  im. 
191,      19^      ijr,  im,  im^ 

£00, 202, 2(yr.  213,  SU.  HO.  2h5.  SjS, 
250,  £51,  £52.  25L  256.  256.  £57. 
£59,  £79,  £89,  SCO,  307,  316,  S68» 
S6S.  377.  380. 387,  391, 397, 17i 

Junkers,  12£ 

Jutrobog,  iS. 


Kaiser.  11,  ML  SOS 

Kaliki.  £9& 
Kalki.  ^ 
Kalmucks.  4SA 
Kalpa,  368 
Kalpu^tra.  3M 
Kamchatka.  86 
Kamienec.  369 

Karabli  Izbraniki  (Company  of  the 

Elect).  6a  '  '  - 

Karanfila.  IS 
Karevit,  £5 

Karlovac  (Karlstadt).  464 

KarlovaSko  Pjcnije,  485: 

Karlovci  (Karlowitz),  387:  KarlowiU 

Peace.  382 
Kashub    (KaSub),    10£^   JIS^  f5£l 

(Polish)  dialect,  279,  280^  language, 

£55.  280 
Katorga,  3H0 

Kayuki  (Khekhulity).  60,  Off 
Kazan,  2Qfl 
Keliyunga,  Sii8 

Kesedzija  (Kessedziya),  Musa,  107, 
Khan.  39fi 

Kharkov,  65,  £SQ 
Kherson.  55 
Khors,  H,  IS. 
Khozain,  im 

Khiysty  (Chlysty),  50,  62,  6&-€9 
Khrestianin,  ^  ili 


Kiel  4fi3 

Kiev,  n.  16.  26.  £7.  ^  66.  £08.  359. 

366^37A  . 
Kiieusk.  182. 
Kirghiz.  4fi5 

Knez  (Knyaz,  ^jaz),  18 

Koleda,  IT  \ 

Konitz-people,  118 

Kopamiczars.  £M 

Kormin  (Cormona).  464 

Korotanish     Language  (Khorutan, 
Corinthian).  122,  254 

Kosovo  (Kosfiovo.  Kosovo  Plain, 
Amselfeld,  Amschelfeld,  Campua 
merularum),  38,  320,  Ml, 
816.  827.  829.  338.  839.  840,  S4«, 
845,  848,  849,  352,  358,  854,  862, 
828;  107.  161.  197.  318 

Kotor  (CatUro),  ^0, 198^^  878 

Kozachestvo,  222 

Kraincr.  12i 

Kralitz  Bible.  3M  \ 

Kras  (Krast).  464 

Krekftch  (Slovak)  Dialect,  ffil 

Kremlin.  227 

Kreutz.  SS2 

Krishna.  300 

Krita,  3M 

KriXevci  (Krisium),  464 
Krk  (Veglia).  464 
Kronstadt,  65 
Kum,  im 
Kumanovo,  84,  321 
Kumstvo.  1M±  ^ 
Kupala,  11 
Kupina,  IS. 
Kuprikes,  llS 
Kurds.  465 
Kurganes.  180 

Kustan  (Koustari).  228,  805,  8Qfi 

Kuyevs.  118 
Krivisians,  128 


Laba  (Elbe).  458.  587;  1|.  50.  31,  St, 

86^  IH.  119, 123^  308 
Lacediemonians.  3uL^ 
Lada  (Leda),  IS. 

Lake.  Garden,  118:  lime,  274;  Lache, 

£8i  Ochride,  £8& 
Rookh.  £8 
Lapps,  464 
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Latin  (Latins),  87.  96,  134.  135,  254. 
£68.  273,  ^76,  £80,  281,  395,  425, 
435.  450.  515.  5Ih  266.  SfSe,  2RS, 
f97. 3Jg.  316,  SSI;  (Roman)  Cathol- 
icism, £16:  Roman  Church,  2d 

Latifundia,  ISS 

Lechich  Language,  255 

Lechitcs, 

Leipzig  (Lipsko),  £32 

Lcmberg  (Lavov,  Lvov).  €06^  ^  glO^ 

m 

Lesye,  15 

Lettish  (LetUc,  Letta).  £54. 464.  Ml 
Liberty,  141 

Liberum  Veto,  318 

Linguistic,  Differentiation  of  the  Slavi, 

122;  Traita  of  the  Slavs.  2M=2S& 
Linz.  463 

Lithuania  (or  Lithuanian,  Lithuan- 
ians),  84.  254,  256,  264.  218 

Little  Russian  (Small  Russian,  Mal- 
orusky.  Tkranian).  308,  497;  6^ 
128,  266,  267.  268:  Dialect,  265: 
Language,  255,  222 

Littoral,  21,0 

Ljubljana  (Laibadi).  464;  2fi 
Logos,  55,  66 

London.  52,  225,  348]  509,  S12.  SIS, 
3H,  315.  320,  322:  Impressions  of 
a  Serbian  in  1785.  SOy-322 

Lolinj  (Lussin),  464 

Lublin  (Lublinians).  119;  BOA 

Lucbeck,  lOL  463;  101 

Lueneberg.  120 

Lusatian  Serbs  (Lurice  Serbs,  Sorbs, 
Serbs  in  Prussia),  7,  13,  23,  78,  84„ 
99.  102.  107.  119.  120.  122.  124.  187. 
188.  254.  255.  281.  283  :  3h  266: 
Bibliography.  466-469:  Language. 
255.  283;  Literature.  187-188; 
National  Songs.  814:  Stem.  11^ 
121;  Term,  458 

Lutici  CV'eltac.  Lutics),  120;  S78 

Lutherans.  ^ 

Lydian,  308 


Mncoronic  Period,  SSS. 

Macedonian  (Macedonia),  28.  29,  30, 

284,  285.  286.  358;  50,  196,  f^6; 

Slavs,  284,  280,  462 
Magdeburg,  110,  463i  Church.  497 


Magovsians,  129 

Magyars.  IL  25,  26,  8L  54.  102^ 
121.  122.  128.  146.  309.  360.  379, 

ML  450,  458,  6IL  «ei  e^e,  UL. 

3S2,  ,ML  3M 
Maha-yunga,  3€B. 
Maiden  Margit,  819 
Main  Characteristics  of  the  Slavic 

Tongues,  2M=26i 
Mala  Vlastela.  526 
Manchuria,  464 
Manichees,  55 
Manitoba,  Can.,  6^ 
Mantua.  534 
Maoris,  378 
Maribor  (Marburg), 
Marzana.  IS. 
Masouit,  25 

Masur  (Mazur,  Mazurian),  US,  SHi. 

(Polish)  Dialect,  279.  2^ 
Martinists, 
Matrix,  378 
Medes,  217 

Mediterranean  Sea,  The,  SSI 

Mecklenburg.  120,  463 

Menu!  Culture  of  the  Sbvs,  28g* 

Mensheviki  (Afinimalists),  US;  ht- 

iemationalists,  2Q 
Mesta,  IM 

Mexico,  aafl  I  > 

Middle  Ages,  81,92  F 
Midraah,  297  .  I 

Mikligrad.  201  '  t 

Milan.  Ill  I 
Milenko,  13 
Mino  of  Kustiir,  173 
Minsk,  449;  EM 

Mir,  8,  438;  m  m-m.  m.  w, 

151.  166,  160,  163.  232.  £^5 
Miroslav  Gospel,  124.  507 
Mitrovica  (Mitrovitsa),  3S1 
Mittel-Europa,  37;  SOa 
Mljet  (Meleta).  4S4 
Moba.        lije,  1^7.         166m  163^ 
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Moesia,  472  I 
Mohilev,  BM  * 
Mokosh,  li,  16  \ 
Molda\'ia,  298 
Molochnaya,  69. 

Molchalniki  (the  Silent,  the  DumtSv 
Besslovestni).  60^  6L  6£ 
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Molokani  ("True  Christians"),  50. 

Molov&ntzi  (Molovanci),  60j^  63. 

Mongolia  (Mongol.  MongoU),  87^  101, 
11*.  1*9,  130^  167^  226,  273,  297^ 
298.  360.  887.  465.  523  ;  2S7.  3Q8. 

Montenegro  (Cma  Gora),  50,  56^  4I» 
66,  llo^  162^  15S±  IH,  16S^  180^  197^ 
253.  £58,  287^  300^  320^  3^  353^ 
378.  379.  397.  m.  U9 

Moors,  326 

Moral-religious  or  Ethical  Traits  of 

the  Slavs.  128 
Morana,  11 

Moravia  or  Moravians,  84i  118;  £9, 
32^  S3,  S^,^^h5,68^192^2g2,  £03, 

no.  nix  ^  (sio^ 

vak)  Dialect,  2ai 
Mordvins,  4fii 

Mon'shiki,  50 
Morlaks.  £M 

Moscow,  84.  206.  207.  226.  228.  232; 

gSj,  69.  68,  92^  128±         IM±  S06^ 
gU.  227.  2h8.  267.  268.  271.  27L 
S85,  386;  Russian- American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  396 
Mortifiera.  50 

Mount  L'6ka  (Monte  Maggiore),  464 
Muhr.  S& 

Muscovites  (Muscovy),  ISS,  202.  2S1 
Muzhik,  112.  123.  124.  141;  111 
Mystics,  60. 


Nameless,  6Q 

Narodnikl  (Liberals.  Constitutional 
Democrats.  Cadets,  National  Free- 
dom Party).  16.  Ift 

Nationalism  (Nationalistic  Idea,  Na- 
tionality), 218^  219j_  231,  2Mx  ^ 

Nazaraens  (Nazareni),  50^  60^  6Z 

Near  East,  37^  38i  501 

Negroea.  326 

Nemisa,  25 

Neo-SIovenic  Language. 
Neretva  (NarenU),  198 
NeufchAtel,  386 

New,  England.  392;  Israel,  60^  York, 
424;  York  UDiveraity,  575;  Zea- 
land, 298 

Nibelungs  (Nibelimgenlied),  905^  352 


Niconians,  Sd 

Nightingale  the  Robber,  ^ 
Nihilists,  JM 
Nizhni  Novgorod,  398 
Nogai,  261,  391 

Non-Prayers  (Niemoliaki),  50,  61 
Normans  (or  Norman),  130.  3QQ 
Norsemen.  113,  395 
Northern  (Western)  Slavs,  L  8,  23.  84^ 

102,  282,  358;  193^  Mi  ^  ^ 

Russia,  65^  133 
Noruz,  d2I 

Norway    (Norwegian,  Norwegians), 

269.  283.  284,  287;  382 
Notes,  to  the"  Preface,  41-^8;  to 

Volume  One,  449-538;  to  Volume 

Two,  359-503 
Novgorod,  98.  99;  £5^  20^  268 
Novi-Bazar.  3fi 

Novi-Sad  (Neusatx»  Ujvid6k).  MA 


Ohlomovisra  (Oblomovshtdiina),  kS7 

Obodrite  (Oborites),  113 

Octobrists  (Monarchists).  16,  19 

Odessa,  224;  59,  206,  258,  37A 

Odra  (Oder).  1^  102^  11^  113 

Odyssey.  315 

Ogleja  (Aquilea),  464 

Ognjona  Mnrija,  19 

Old,  Bulgarian  Language.  186;  Church 
Slavic  Language,  124, 262-20t,  876: 
lU;  Mark,  HO]  Prussian.  254; 
(Palaeo)  Slovene  Language,  255 

Oldenburg.  463 

Opatija  (Abbazia),  464 

Origin  of  the  Slav,  403,  464.  467-471 

Orthodox  Church,  103^  123.  262,  414 

Orthodojcj',  2JI 

Orionbaum,  65 

Orphans,  J65 

Osijek  (Osek.  Esseg),  464 

Osteology  of  the  Slav,  132 

Ostrogoths,  3S1 

Ostromir  Codex.  507 

Pacific  Sea,  The.  86 

Pact  of  Corfu.  The,  58-62 

Pagan  Idol.  293 

Pamirs,  81 

Pan-,  Germans  (Pan-Germany  or 
Pan-Germanism),  34.  37;  n2,  2^3^ 
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Slavism,  397,  m  449]  211-269. 
SOS,  30^  389;  Slavic  Congress, 
W;  Slavic  T«ar,  £2Z;  Slaviata, 

Pannonia,  32^  166,  381 
Pannonian  Valley,  The,  IQA 
\Tana,  8^4.  ii5;  32U  36i.  366,  321 
Pashko\^U,  60^  65 
Pastuchkol  (Adamantovci),  BQ 
Patriotic  Mysticism  of  Poles,  f 
Pe6uj  (Pdhih,  Pecs),  4M 
PeleSac  (SabionceUo),  ^ 
Peloponnesus, 
People,  8g7 

Peremeyanovtchini,  50,  70. 
Peri 

Pereia  (Persians).  81,  gg6.  883.  46g. 

571:  gi7,  391 
Persian  Gulf,  31 
Perun,  1^,15^16^19^29^3^ 
Peruvians,  SB8. 
Pcsth  (PeSta).  383 
Petchcneges,  308 

Petrograd  (St.  Petersburg),  406,  M0, 
886.  887.  413;  66^66^  Uh  flT.  gSQ. 

Philippovtaky,  69 

Physical  or  Bodily  Traits  of  the  Slav. 

188-136 

Physiognomy  of  the  Slav,  132=3 
Pilgrims  (Straniki),  6R 
Plemc.  im  l&l 
Pobratim,  1^8 
Pobratimstvo,  lk8-9.  STL 
Podhalians,  118 

Podhorak  (Slovak)  Dialect,  ffi2 
Podolia,  2n. 
Podvng,  388,  383 
Pogroms,  432 

Poetic  Impulse  of  the  Slavic  People, 

890-364 
Pokora.  4Qfl 

Polab  Slav  (Polabs,  the  Polabians), 
115 

Polak  (PodlachUn),  llfi 

Poland,  841i  23.  36,  i8,  82,  8i,  191, 

129.  130.  lU,  1M±  1^  Ml  IM^ 
189.  190.  202.  203,  20^  2M±  260^ 
275,  276,  277.  278,  288,  301.  303. 
815,  359,  368.  369.  378,  387,  ^2^, 
U9.^S 


Pole  (Poles)."g41.  850;  7.  IS,  95,  fg, 

28.^S5^kLltS^^^'l8^S^ 
98^  102^  ML  108^  109^  IIU  US, 
118.  12i.  129.  132.  133.  135,  137, 

lk5,  IMt  IMi  15L  IIL  112^  191^ 
193.  208.  21k,  215,  223.  236,  2U, 

2Mi  ML  255^  256±  25L  265^  IZ*^ 
£79,  28k,  286.  300,  307,  31k,  329, 
358,  360,  362,  366.  369.  370,  S78, 
380,  381,  387.  397, 120. 126 
Polesia,  llfi 

Polish,  Anthropology.  16»-170:  Bibli- 
ography (in  English),  446^56: 
(French),  450-459:  (German),  459- 
464;  (Other  languages).  404-465: 
Biology,  169-170:^  Church,  jS; 
Criticism,  178;  Education.  173; 
History,  170-178;  Jurisprudence:, 
173;  Language.  108,  854,  86L  873- 
80.  88L  883.  ^Ta  Law,  173; 
Literature,  173-176;  Military  Sci- 
ence, 178:  Music  177;  National 
Songs,  314-315;  National  H>-mn, 
S56-356;  Painting,  176-177:  Phi- 
lology, 178j  Philosophy,  170;  Poli- 
tics, 170-178;  Proverbs,  850-851. 
480;  106;  Psycholog>',  ITOi  Science. 
169-170;  Sculpture.  ITTi  Slovak 
Dialect,  ^  Stem,  118-119;  Term. 
456;  Theatre,  178;  Theology,  172- 

m 

Polkane.  3Q6 
Polonaise,  314 
Polonisra,  28^  2^6 
PolUva,  Sm 

Pomerania,  108,  114, 118, 14S 
Pomor^ane    (Pomortaky,    the  Sear 

DweUers),  50.  fi9 
Pc^ovtchini     (Popovtsky.  Prieit- 

people  or  Hierarchists),  70 
Populansta,  18 
Porals,  lift 
Pore«  (Parenzo), 

Portugal  (Portuguese),  2^  ML  MAl 

982,  283.  28k.  3R1 
Posadnik.  507;  IAS 
Poeen,  138;  193 
Posestrima,  lk8 
Posestrimstvo.  Ik8.  2M  • 
Pozajmica  (Poza^-mitza),  llj,  1^9, 

lk7.  Ik8,  155,  163.  £95 
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Prague  (Prag.  Praha).  7.  49,  60.  M, 

206.  m  jgi;  3^  is,  i7.  m,  tu, 

258.  266,  381,  3SS. 
PraUu,  IIR 
Pravda  Riukaya,  1£& 
Preface,  7=iQ. 
Pfemyslides,  S79 
Preasburg,  199^  383 
Prilip  (Prilep),  29,  860;  571 
Pripet,  84 
Priya,  11 

Prizren  (Prizrend),  Mi  £gg 
Propheta,  60^  63. 
PruteatanU,  ^ 
Prove,  VL  25 

Proverbial  Wisdom  of  the  Slavs,  288- 

Pmsnan  (Pruwia).  51.  110.  111.  120. 
U8.  279.  398.  532;  61^  280^  281i 
ess.  283.  28i.  286.  287.  301.  386: 
Militarism,  31 

Pskov,  99;  2QI 

Pulj  (Pola),  iSA 

Pulka  (Pulka).  aia 

Pulkova,  gQS 

Pure  Slovak  Dialect.  288 


Quixcote,  Don.  £3i 


Raab.  M 
Rab  (Arbe),  464 
Racau,  366 
Racov,  dfifi 

Radagona  (Radkersburg),  464 
Radogast,  2i5 
Radical  Dcmocrata,  tQ.  - 
Raguaa  (Dubrovnik).  146.  34S,  464. 

483.  486.  487: 108. 198, 199. 2i9. 3S£ 
Raj,  11 
Rama,  £1S 
Raskol.  M 

lia.<ikolnik9  (Staro-Vicry,  Dissenters, 
Starobriadzy,  Old- Believers,  Men 
of  the  Old  Faith),  420;  60-61.  6i, 
m  103.  3€1 

RasU  (Ania),  464 

Rationalists,  5(1 

Ratisbon,  ,266 

Razi.  2d 

Razin  Stenka,  2fi6 


Razivia,  2A  • 

Reali  di  Francia,  3p6 

Reform  (Reformation),  137 

Reforms  of  Peter  the  Great,  £1S=££1 

ReichsUg,  Ul 

Religion  de  rhumanit^,  93. 

ReligiouJi  Orthodoxy,  227 

Renaissance,  13L  226 

Republican  Democrats,  ^ 

Resje  (Reaia),  464 

Rhine,  U 

Rieka  (Fiume).  46ii 
Rod,  IM 

Roman.  Catholocism,  ^.  ££L 

223:  Faith.  26:  German  Empire, 
Romans,  136,  312 
Romanov,  396 

Rome,  IIL  125.  357;  28.  29^  32^  31, 
38^  ^  ^  96^  96^  186i  ^Qh  SIS, 
217.  276.  293.  311 

Romova, 

Roshobshiki.  &2 

"Rotten  West,"  ££3 

Rovina,  IQh^ 

Rovinj  (Rovigno).  464 

Ruegen,  120 

Rugcvit  (Rugievit),  18^  £5 
Rumania  (Rumanian  or  Rumanians), 
88.  102.  135.  883.  465.  511;  2^6,  £51 
Rumelia.  472 

Russia.  iJl.  iS2. 133.  m.  m 
Russian,  Agriculture,  157-158;  Biblio- 
graphy, 160;  (in  English),  401- 
422.  (French),  423-429;  (German), 
430-444;  (other  languages),  445: 
Biography,  160;  Chemistry,  154- 
I5&i  Commerce,  160;  Criticism, 
IW;  Dancing,  108;  Diploma- 
cy, 159;  Economics,  157-158:  Ep- 
ics, lOL  290-331 ;  Finance,  160; 
Folk-Songs,  301-302;  Geology.  161; 
Geography,  160-1(31;  History.  155- 
167;  Journalism,  101;  Language 
laf,  265-273.  254.  255.  280.  281. 
287.  288;  Law,  159;  Literature, 
161-167;  Mathematics.  153-154: 
Men  and  Women,  Great,  153-168: 
^Iineralog>',  154-155;  Oratory, 
158-159:  Orthodox  Church.  41^  2M, 
484.  485:  55,  59.  6i.  65,  66. 
192.  367.  38 h:  Painting,  167; 
Pedagogy,  161;  Philology,  159-160: 
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Philosophy,  155-157;  Physics,  153- 
154;  Proverbs,  98,  238-g43.  SSI, 
38a.  389.  418.  421;  106,  288: 
Psychology,  161:  Revolution*  11, 
li.  13,  38]  Sculpture,  167;  Singing, 
168;  Slavism.  £26-8^0;  Sociology, 
157-158:  Soldiers,  lie^  Statistics, 
160-161;  Stem,  118;  Term,  455; 
Theatre,  1C8:  Theology.  158-159 
Rufsiaos,  7,  8.  IL  13^  14.  15. 
16^20,21.22,^S7^4L4i,4S^50. 

^51,  5i.63.78.80^8L84,86^90. 

•-98.  102.  112.  113.  114,  119.  Igl. 
123.  128.  129.  130.  138.  134.  147. 
148.  tOQ.  208.  217.  218.  219.  220. 

'221.  222,  223.  230.  231,  232.  251, 

'26ft.  284,  29(L  315,  357,  359,  366. 

i'3«S7.  369.  370,  372.  373.  374.  377. 

^1,  382,  383,  384,  ^  390.  392. 

'393.  394.  395.  396.  400.  405.  406. 
407.  411.  414.  420.  421.  423.  424. 
425.  431.  432.  433.  434.  435.  436. 
437.  438.  439.  440.  442.  443.  444. 
445.  446.  448.  449.  464.  477.  493; 
13,  15^  16^  VL  25^  26^28^29,  3^  35^ 

3L.S8^39^iQ^iL^57^M^59^61^ 
6JL  66^  82x  92^  03^  9A^  UL  1J2^ 
m,  115^  lin,  ns^  119,  123,  12k^ 
1S5,  126^  127,  120,  130,  131,  132, 

iM.  isL      130,  no,  lAL  iMj. 

J6i.  167,  m,  165,  mn,  ir,7.  no, 

279.  180.  18L  185^  105j.  203, 
SOS.  £06,  208,  209,  2n,  215,  216. 
917.  £18.  StO.  nU  m,  225,  226, 
£S0,  232,  233.  23h,  237,  2S8,  £S9, 
2W.  2U,  2Mi  253.  256,  £66s 
£68.  £59,  263,  26!t,  265,  267.  269. 
£70.  271.  272.  276.  279.  280,  283, 
28L  286.  287,  288,  290,  205,  206, 
207.  208,  209.  300.  301,  30 j,  305, 
369.  S61,  363.  S6L  365.  366.  367, 
S68,  373.  37i.  378,  370,  380.  381, 
382.  38i,  385.  387.  388.  380,  39L 
306.  307,  308.  300.  J^H,  ^37,  i38 

Russifiration,  464 

Russo-Turkish  War,  44fl 

Rustem,  Ifi 

Ruthenians  (Ruahnjaks),  265.  278. 
381;  217 

Saal,  UA 
Saber,  1£& 


Sadko,  300 
Salceno,  Qi 

Salonika  (Solun),  462;  U 

Salzburg.  463;  U 

Samarkand,  258 

Samoboghi  (SeU-Gods).  da 

Samoyed,  S2 

Sandomirians,  119 

Sanskrit,  254.  276^ 

Sapinda,  32S. 

Sarajevo,  56.  57.  fiQ 

Saratov,  dM 

Sarac  (Sharatx),  121 

Sarmatia  (or  Sarmatians),  121.  ISQ 

Sarpedon,  107 

Satanel,  66,  65. 

Sava  (River).  133 

Saxon- American,  120 

Saxony  (Saxons).  119,  IfO,  144.  4^ 

6L  118^119,  282,283.28A^eS7^^ 
Scandinavian,  273.  AIG 
Schleawig.  38L  537 
Schlussenbrrg,  23d 
Schwabo  (Svabo,  Svaba).  15(1 
Scotland  (Scottish),  ^  3W;  £82, 

283.  362 
Scutari  (Skadar),  462 
Scythians,  185 
Sebastopol,  423;  i2Z 
Second  Bohemian  Confession.  61 
Sedam  Vlaii^  (Vlashitya),  UA 
Sedmero  Bra^e  (Bratye),  178 
Seine,  3Q1 

Self-Cremators  (Samosozhigatdi. 

Samosojigateli),  5(1 

Semites  (Semitic),  35L  515;  217 

Scnj  (Zengg),  464 

Serbeshtz  (SerbeSec),  161 

Serbia  (Srbija),  28,  29,  32,  33,  $4,  Si 
3L  38,  5L  53,  54i  56,  75,  146,  206, 
226,  236.  256.  287.  288.  290.  816. 
819.  320,  815,  323.  324.  338.  341 
849.  350.  352.  853.  356.  359.  361. 
405,  424,  449;  20,  3(L -U,       U,  6^ 

6L  m.  m,      im.  iss. 

176. 180,  m.  230,  2^3,  21,6.  2^8.  251. 
252.  253.  25i.  258.  300.  301.  309, 
321.  323.  365,  371,  S76,  STL.  379, 
380.  389 

Serbian,  Ballads,  323-354:  Epics, 
109:  Ethics,  108^  Female  Sonffs, 
824-325;  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  315- 
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356;  Labor  Party,  Mi  Language, 
854.  m.  283.  323,  3S0i  National 
Church.  ^  3k,  Ml  National 
Hymn,  367-358;  Proverbs,  13.  135. 
844-250,  312.  361.  384;  98,  99, 
205.  106,  107.  170.  201:  Sacred 
Muaic.  485]  Song,  iTT^  Stem.  188; 
Voyvodina,  57^  isZ 

Serbo-Bulgars,  285 

Serbo-Croatian  (Serbo-Croata),  7^  8^ 
13,102.  115,  122.  181.  252.  262.  265, 
884. 886. 316.  389. 867;  iO.  176, 191. 
J 99.  «47.  256,  500,  559;  Archi- 
tecture, 201;  Bibliography  (in  Eng- 
liah),  477-485.  (French),  485-492. 
(German),  492-500.  (other  languag- 
es). 500-503;  Iiiolog>',  191-192; 
Critics,  194i  Education,  192-193; 
Hi8tor>',  193-194;  Joumaliam,  201- 
802;  Language,  280,  282;  Litera- 
ture, 195-200:  Muaic,  201_;  Paint- 
ing 200;  Philology,  193-194; 
Philosophy,  192;  Political  Science, 
194-195;  Sculpture.  200-201;  Sci- 
ence. 191-192;  Sociology,  194-195; 
Statesmanship,  198;  Theology,  195: 
Term,  45S 

Serbs  (Serbians),  28,  29,  30,  81.^82.  83. 
S4.35^37,5L  54,  58,  59,  84,  105, 
100.  115.  116.  124.  133.  141.  144, 
817.  249.  262.  284.  285.  286.  288. 
881,  326,  329,  338,  340,  34L  848, 
846.  349.  350.  354.  350,  357,  858. 
860,  877,  381^  394,  415,  462,  477; 
ee,  3L  S5^  55,  67.  6S^  96^  16L  iM± 
163,  167.  170,  173.  178.  191.  106, 
107,  199.  203.  205,  207.  21t9,  250^ 
€55.  25fL  295^  300^  372^  373^  382^ 
3S0.  388,  397 

Sbakuny  (Shakers.  Dancers,  PUas- 
suny,  Jumpers),  50.  69^  6^ 

Slialaputni.  60,  57-58 

Shlvachta,  314 

Siberia.  80,  84,  230,  233,  235,  364,  420^ 
422.  448;  W,  68,  Qh  66,  122^  133^ 
167.  2/4,  i66.  «67,  ^  §86^  MM. 

Sieva.  25. 

Sighers  (Vosdykhantsy),  60. 

Silesian  (Silesia),  84, 120;  2!t$;  (Polish) 

Dialect.  279^  mi 
gili.stria,  391 

Siniftooyci  (Shimanovci),  376 


Simarga,  1^  13. 
Siska,  2A 
Skits.  60 
Skomorkhi.  3QI 
Skopani,  60 

Skoplje  (Uskub),  ^  m 
Skoptzy   (Self-Mutilators,  Self-Ca*> 
trators.  Eunuchs).  66x  61 

Skull  of  the  Slav.  18L  IM 

Slav  (Slavs).  L  89,  52,  57.  77.  80^ 
82,83,84,88.89,90,91,92,93,941 
95,  86,  97,  100,  lOL  102,  104,  116, 
117.  119.  122.  123.  125.  128,  129. 
130.  131.  134.  135,  136.  137.  138. 
139.  146,  147.  149.  151.  154.  155. 
156.  157.  163,  164,  165.  180.  189, 
190.  805.  208,  216,  217,  218,  280, 
826.  251.  288.  329.  849,  350,  857. 
860.  36L  362,  363,  $m,  368.  869, 
875.  376,  876,  377.  378,  379,  380, 
882,  383.  385.  386.  387.  388.  389. 
394,  396,  897,  399,  400,  402,  403, 
405.  406.  410.  414.  415.  416.  410. 
421.  422.  423.  424.  425,  426.  427. 
429.  430,  433.  434.  435.  489.  441. 
443.  44.5.  446.  448.  497;  13^  H,  16^ 

rL18^26^3k,  ItO.  hO,  82.  98^  106. 

ii5,  176,  180.  181,  185.  191. 
193.  195.  198.  200.  201.  202.  203, 
206,  207.  208.  210.  211.  2H.  223. 
930.  23}t,  235^  2^6,  3J,8,  253.  255^ 
256,  257,  258.  259,  260,  26k,  265^ 
266,  267,  27k.  280,  281,  282.  283i 
eSk,  285^  ML  291.  292.  293^  29k, 
£95.  296.  £97.  208.  299,  300^  SOh 
S02,  303.  30k,  306.  307,  308;  Jap- 
anese. 105;  Nonnan,  129;  Proverb, 
91;  Term,  450-^3 
Slava  (Krsoo  ime,  SveSarttvo),  47^ 
15S 

Slnvia  (Slavism,  Slavdom). 

205.  SkS.  302,  303,  378,  333. 
Slavic,  Alphabet,  123;  Amiability, 
887;  Appolos,  133;  Churches,  59; 
Christian  Sympathy,  895;  Civilisa- 
tion, 203-818;  Common  Sense  of 
Beavity,  886;  Confederation,  256: 
Cordiality,  387;  Ea<item  Church, 
823:  Ethical-Moral  Ideals,  97-J09; 
Fatality,  416-426;  295:  Federa- 
tion. 2k2,  2k8.  255i  Flexibility,  229; 
Generoflity.  387;  Hero,  107;  Hospi- 
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Ulity,  M7,  410]  Humility,  SOg. 
406-416;  26^;  Humanity  Love, 
£95;  Ideal  of  Nationul  Unity,  184- 
gll;  Ideal  of  Woman,  105-183: 
Idealism,  \51\  Inclination  towards 
Extremes,  IC,  4^5-444;  Kiwlncs», 
410:  "Lack  of  Deciaion,"  365,  416- 
485;  "Lack  of  Hypocriay."  300, 
40^16;  Language,  IQg.  103. 
g54.  gSl.  286-289;  Love  and 
Sympathy,  365,  384-406;  Melan- 
choly and  Sadneaa,  365,  366-377; 
97,  £95:  Music,  432;  National 
Hymns.  355-358;  Originality,  228; 
Paradoxes.  365,  425-444.  £95:  Pa- 
tience, 365,  377  383:  £95;  Plaa- 
Ucity,  228-229:  Pity,  387i  Reli- 
gioui  Traits,  13-96:  Simplicity, 
295.  411;  Sincerity,  410,  411j 
Strength  of  Will,  £96^  Suffering, 
365,  377-383;  225 

Slavonia  (Slavonija),  5L  iWg.  g87, 
453;  S0^33ilALlG6,£Q0i§Q3^94^» 
£85.  36L  375,  38£ 

Slavo-Kreshian  (White  Russian)  Dia- 
lect, 26fi 

Slavophiles.  406;  11,  £3. 136.  £08,  £16. 

£17.  £18.  £19.  220.  221,  222^  ££3, 

mi-230 
Slebog,  £5 

Slovak  (Slovaks),  187;  £6,  4/. 

102,  107,  115.  118,  l£l.  ISU  U6. 

im  193^  ii6,  £h£.  £55. 

£81.  £8h  30(h  35T,  Sf>h  Ml^  ^ 
382.  J,58;  Language,  254.  255.  WO] 
Leauge,  52;  1^1  Patriots,  87; 
Poets,  87;  Popular  Songs.  313-314; 
Scholars,  187;  Writers,  87;  Stem, 
121-122 

Slovene  (Slovenes;  Slovenian,  Sloven- 
ians), 188^190;  L  13^£6^3lt3£xSAx 
S6i  37^  56,  57,  68^  8A^  10£, 
107.  108.  115,  121.  ISL  15^,  191. 

199.  £Jk9.  £52i  2-54,  £56±  ^ 
300.  316,  358.  381.  38S,  383.  W9. 

Agriculture,  189;  Anthropo- 
logy,  189;  Bibliography,  477- 
508;  History,  190;  Jurisprudence, 
189:  language.  281-282;  28^  £5i: 
Literature,  188;  National  Songs, 
815;   Poetry,  188^    PoliUca,  190; 


Singera,   189;    Slaviats.  188-19»: 

Term,  4fiQ 
Slovintzi  (Slovind).  IM^  118 
Smireftie,  4Afi 
Sobranje,  397 

Social,  Communal  Ownership,  ttS: 
Democrats.  20;  1£6:  Patnota,  18. 
19:  Political  or  Civic  Traits  of  the 
Slav,  IM;  110-16L-  Revolution'istJ, 
17,  18;  1£6:  Eevolutionary  Party, 
Ifi 

Socialists,  12S 

Society,  for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic 
Study.  38,  64,  67.  391i  of  Friends, 

So6a  (So6ja),  £06,  £M 
SokoU  (SokoU),  120^  £^7 
Soma.  3^ 

Sotin,  381 

South.  America,  279;  399:  EMtrm 

Slavic  Languages,  254;  Russians. 

£80;  116, 12i:  Slavic  Irredenta.  36; 

Slavic  Languages.  255;  Western 

Siava.  £/5 
Spain  (Spanish,  Spaniards).  S9.  135, 

250.  268.  269.  363,  STL  404,  526: 

£i6.  279.  283.  28^,  289.  391,  322 
Spasova  (Kuzmichini),  50 
Specific  Traits  of  the  Different  SU\-ic 

Tribes,  105-116 
Spiritual  Brethren,  3Q 
Spljet  (Split,  SpaUto),  464;  150,  IM. 

332 

Sreiko  (Srcchko).  12 

Sreraski  KaHovci,  485 

Srgja  Zlopoglcgja,  355 

St.  Helene.  30i 

St.  John  Baptist  Church.  22fl 

St.  Sophia  (Ajrt-Sophia),  ££7 

Stajersko  (Steiermark.  Styria),  463. 

464:  19A 
StareSina  (Stareshina).  ISfi 
SUrosta.  115,  120 
••Step-sistere.  The."  360-363 
SUte  Autocracy,  ££Z 
Statutes,  of  Poljica  and  Krek.  114;  ol 

Vinodol,  IM 
Stigolniks,  5Q 
Stour.  lifi 
Strada.  378 
Stribog,  Ji,  15 
Stunde,  62 
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Stundista,  50,  B9-€0,  66^  52 

Stuthgart,  385 

Subotica  (Maria  Theresiapol,  Ssabad- 
ka). 

Subotniki    (Sabbatariami,  Sabbath- 

boDorera),  50^  7^ 
Sutnodija  (Shumadia),  23fi 
Sunce  (Suntze),  123. 
Sutajevs,  61 
Suzdal.  6& 

Svarog  (Swaroei^),  ii.  16,  IS. 

Sviatogor,  2fl4 

Svietelka,  8.  438;  114,  1S2-H$,  166. 

163.  SM 
S\nrel,  SOS 
Swabians,  4£2 
Swaiptip,  £S 

Swantovit  (Svetovid).  Ihl^lB^i^ 
Swedes  (Sweden^  Swediah),  g69,  404. 

526:  282,  28S.  28i.  287.  SQ8. 
Switzerland,  283^  28A^  SSI 
Sybante,  276 

Syrmia  (Syrmium,  Srem,  Shjem),  S18, 
S2A 


Taboriata,  365 
Tambor,  SM 

TaUr  (Tartar  or  Tartars),  lOL  130, 

IW,  m  m  278,  294,  291,  360, 
387.  466;  130.  160.  262,  260, 
203.  308.  380 

Tatra  MouDtaina,  11& 

Tartuffe.  414 

Tchemigov,  26i 

rchemoltxi  (ChemolUi,  Wjetkaers), 

70- 

remea  (Temcah,  TemeS),  tM 
remperamental   or   Emotional- Voli- 
tional Traita  of  the  Slava  (Slav 
Behavior),  1^  365=418 
PesknoU,  377 

Peuton  (Teutonic),  ^0;  13& 
Vexte  do  Sacre.  fiQ7 
rhaumaturge,  (S5 
rhcodoaiana,  60,  69 
rhcrmopylae,  37 ^ 
rhcisaly,  474 
rhracc,  IM 
rimok.  IM 
rirnoTo,  dSl 
"obolak.  eiA 


Tolalovsy,  60^  70-01 

Tomsk,  gm 

ToronUl,  2M 

Tovamik,  3E1 

Transbaikalia,  290 

Trans-Siberian  Il&ilway,  423 

Transylvania,  SSI 

Trappista,  6f 

Trbolje  (Triflai),  464 

Tre>^.  of  San  Stefano.  388:  of  Vien- 
na. ^  of  Westphalia,  36^ 

Trete,  SM 

Trieste  (Trat),  159 

Triglav.  Ml  16.  25 

Trbuh  (Trbucb),  16L  S7& 

Trbui6ini  (Trbuahchini),  I5i 

Trpak  (Slovak)  Dialed.  ^ 

Trudovikists  (Labor  Group),  Itt 

Tr2i£  (Montfalcone.  Neumarkt),  464 

Trogir  (Trau),  464,  Mft 

Tsigans  (Cigani),  4g6 

Tuchton.  im  111 

Tugarin  Zmeivich,  283 

Tungus  (Tunguaea),  87,  465 

Turkestan,  122,  290 

Turk  (Turks,  Turkey,  Turkiab),  84, 
lOL  m  «83i  8*0,  326.  369. 
897.  414.  462.  481.  5»;  261^  293, 
308.  372.  373,  SSS 

Turkomana,  465 

Turko-TaUr,  87 

Tzar,  17.  19,  20.  42.  288.  248.  249.  395. 
413.  427,  523.  524.  536.  537;  227, 
£96:  (Term),  510=511 


Uiezd,  m 
ItW  (Ukftz),  6M 

Ukraine,  l^krainiana  (Small  Ruaaia, 
Little  Russian),  7,  84,  US.  118,  132, 
133.  134.  230.  278.  286:  172.  268 

Uniata.  Sni 

Union  of  the  Ruaaian  Nation  (Ex- 
treme Right),  20 

Unitarians,  Mi  330 

United  SUtea.  14,  2L  22,       S4,  W, 
42.  48,  42,  62;  £16,  236.  283± 
380.  396.  398.  399:  of  Slavia,  261 

Unity.  147 

Universal  Church,  35 
Upper  Nile.  £11 

Ural.  805;  133.  266.  £67.  £76.  S09.  SM 
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Ural  CoBsackfl.  13i 
Utopia.  862 

Utraquiata,  U5l  ^,6t,53^m 

Vampires,  11 
Varna.  472;  597 
Var\age9,  113 

Ve^k  ( Vecha,  Common  Council),  98^  22 
Vedangas,  2£S 

Vedafl  359 

Velbuid  (Velbushd).  IM 

Velika  Vlastela.  5M 

Venice  (Venedig,  Venecija.  Mljetci, 

Mljcci).  in<L  i97i  ^  ^ 
Venetiana  (MljcCi^i),  £M 
Veser.  123 
Veska,  ZQ 

VeJtica  (VeshUUa),  11 
Vesna,  17 

Videm  (Udine).  ^ 

Vidov-Dan    (Vidovdan.    St.  Vitua 

Day),  321 
Vienna  (Wien.  Be«),  86,  48.  51, 

79,  m         527;  ^eii  ^  ^ 

Vila,  350,  359;  Ravijojla,  11 
VilagoS, 

Vile.    Brodaricc    (Brodaritxe),  BSi 
Oblakinje,  £2 

Vilna,  mi 

Vis  (Lissa).  4M 

Vianji  (Vishnyi)  or  Sve-Vifaji,  fQ 
Viala  (Vistula).  100,  115.  17L  ill 
Vitelsk.  iM 

Vlah  (Vlach.  Mahs,  Vlaai),  iM. 
Vladivostok,  mi  £M 
VIkodlatzi  (VukodUci).  IS 
Volga,  i^6hll5^^  £75;  -Bulgars. 
50^;    Sviatoolovich  (Vaealavich), 

Volhynia,  84.  fiM 

Volos.  14,  M 

Volost,  m^HUSlS 

Votkins,  Mi 

Votyakea,  464 

Voyvodas  (Vojvode),  845 

Vrbsko  Jezero  (Lake  of  Woeth),  464 

VrUac  (Veraecx).  464 

Vsechelovek. 

Waldenses,  5^ 

Wales.  g83.  g84.  g87.  g88.  380.  382 


Wallach  (Slovak)  Dialect,  ^ 

Wallachs.  281 

Warasdin  (Varaldin).  ^ 

Warsaw.  5L  206,  208.  ^  493;  £55, 

f76.  57i.  m,  3S1 
Washington,  D.  C,  ICS 
Well-know-n.  Ciechs,  179-186;  Slovaks 

Lusatian  Serbs.  Slovenes  and  Bul- 

gars,  187-202 
Welsh.  511 
Welt-Politik,  SOO 
Weltgeist,  £12 

Wends    CVends,    Wendac,  Veneti. 

Windae).  119.  120.  121 

West  Prussia,  102.  118 

Western  (Northern).  Slavic  Lan- 
guages. 255i  Slavs,  55.  f6,  SOS. 
giAi  ^ 

Weatemists  (Occidentalists,  Liberab). 

SS6.  £.^S36.  MA 
Westpbalians,  119 

White,  Doves,  60i  Mountain  (Bili 
Hora),  iZ,  195:  Russia  (Russian), 
7.  Ml  102,  118.  133i  IM,  iili  ei5, 
266,  27 h:  Dialect.  266;  Sea,  5i3 

Wielicika,  flQ 

Wtilitz.  119 

Wrestlers  with  Spirit, 

Wtirtemberg, 

Wynda  (Wendem).  m 


Yablonova,  599 

Yagoda  (Jagoda),  Ifi 

Yannina  (Janina),  4^ 

Yasnaya  Polyana  (Jasnaja  Poljana), 

429;  lOa,  1Q£ 
YedmovierUy  (CoreligionisU).  ^  SI 
Yukaghirs,  81 

Zadar  (Zara) .  848.  464;  Sj,  jO,  IM 

Zadonshchina, 

Zadruga,  110,  lU^  121^  155. 

163,  210,  295.  376 
Zagreb  (Agram.  Zigrib),  5L  &^ 

208.  464;  67,  Slh  250,  M2 
Zahorak  (Slovak)  Dialect.  ^ 
Zakonik,  SIR 
Zavetina,  13. 
Zeitgeist,  231 
Zemstvo.  116.  IfT,  S7^ 
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ZemuD  (Zimony,  Semlin),  4di  Zilsbog.  £5 

Zend.  467  Zinitra  (Zimitrat).  «5 

Zonske  (Zhenske)  Pesme,  176  Zmoudzines,  liffl 

2al  (ZhAl),  Sfil  Zombor  (Sombor),  Slfl 

2i£a  (Zhicha).  Ml  Zupa  (Zhup*),  528 
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Nnmcrtlf  refer  to  volamc  oae,  iUliciicd  numerftlj  to  rotarae  two. 


Abadjixv,  Chr..  i76 

Abbott.  G.  F.,  465.  WOi  iZTV  J-  S. 

jOi;  W.  R.,£Q2 
Abeken.  476 
Abel.  y^C.  512;  475 
Aberdar.  MUan  Kujundlid.  Ififi 
Abrich,  615;  iL. 
Abraham.  440]  61 
Abramov,  M 
Acandia,  0.,  jSj 
Achelu,  T..  531 
Achilles,  ML  Ml 

Achmed.  U.  Sultan,  S97i  III.  Sultan. 
Acs,  K.,  2fiS 

Adam.  36lL  J.  L.  (P.  Vasili),  |17^ 

^5 
Adami6,  «i/ 

Adams.  W.  F.,  3S1 
Adamovit,  iOi;  ^ 
Addams.  Jane,  6Q1 
Addin.  Mm 
Addison.  4D9 
Adelbcrg,  25£ 

Adelung.  F.  E.  P.,  488,  454;  iSO 

Adelwcg,  iSO 

Adeney,  W.  T., 

Adrian.  II,  Pope,  3£ 

Adii£,  Sreten.  IS2 

iEschylus.  m 

/Esop,  115 

Afanasyev.  156^  290,  g99;  A.  N..  ff29; 

G..  401 
Agafonov,  V.,  488 
Agathias,  4fiQ 
Agnelli.  A..  ^67,  507 
Aikhenwald.  J.  F.,  488 
Aitken.  Ch..  225 
Aitov,  A.,  88,  411 
Aivzovsky,  I.,  Ifil 
Aiax,  107 

Alcimov,  V.  N..  15S.  Ifl7,  457 
Aksakov,  164.  897j  S7^  i /g;  Alexander, 
156.  497:  Conatantine  S..  16L  Mi 


eeS.  229:  Ivan  S..  151i  m 
fjg;  Serge  TimoUcvich.  161i  ^ 

Aksamitovski.  117 

Alberg.  Hans  Key,  500 

Albert,  495j  Edward.  180 

Albertandi,  170 

Alberti.  J.  C,  ^  M..  ^ 

Albigenes,  140 

Albin,  P.,  485]  St,  490 

Albrecht,  M..  kSO 

Aldkio,  Nicola  de.  Aft 

Aldriga,  M.  Oliver,  ^ 

Alexander,  I.  Tsar.  449.  5S4:  64, 
66.  ^  ^ZiiL  LL  Tiar  ("Libera- 
tor," "the  Great"),  3H9i  6h  ^ 
ess,  STAl  III,  Txar.  dilLi  the  Great 
(of  Macedonia),  408;  20^,  SlSj^  V. 
Pope,  le;  VI,  Pope  Borgia.  6S^ 
the  Deacon,  TOi  General,  ^01; 
Prince.  162;  Prince  of  Bulgaria. 
3S9:  Prince  of  Serbia  (now  Prince- 
Regent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serb*, 
Croats  and  Slovenes),  162: 
L.  A.  A.,  Wl 

Alexandrov,  A..gl5;i^/;M.  A.,  151 

Alexeyenko,  M.,  ^01 

Alexeyev,  B.,  ^2;  F..  167i  the  Vice- 
roy, 447 

Alexinski,  G.  I.,  805,  40L  4^  430; 

Madame  J..  Wl 
Alexius  CommenuA,  63^  6& 
Alfaasa.  G..  m 

Alfieri,  205i  dOR 
Alfiildi,  B.,  492 
Algarotti, 

Alkalaj.  Dr.  Isaak,  Sfi 
AUard,  C,  472 
Allaaon.  Th.,  ^ 
Allen.  J..  U6 
AlUson,  Th.,  401 
Alma-TademaTX.,  44S 
Almason.  2£R 
Altkamper.  459 
Altman,  J.,  25i 
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Ambros,  W.,  laff 

Ames,  E.  O.,  Wl 
Amiel,  409,  ilfi 
Auiphitheatrov,  286i 
Anacreon,  WL 

Ancelot,  F.  P,  kM3;  J.  A..  kSS 

Anczyc,  114 

Andenon,  ^  Alder.  IMz  R.  C^m 

Andonovi6.  M.  J..  iM*  ^ 
Andr4ssv,  Count  G.,  Mi 
AnclrcidH  A.,  ^ 
Andrene.  F.,  ^SO 
Andreas,  470 

Andrce,  R.,  188,  47L  519]  iSO 
Andreev,  Alexander,  190;  Leonid,  43^ 

?0,9i,  16L  203.  374.  471;  jOl 
Andrew  (of  Duba),  18L  \M 
Andrews,  Ch.  M., 
Andri6.  A.,  m 

Andronicus,  Byzantine  Emperor,  843. 

453;  III,  3il 
Andrzejowski,  A.,  169 

Angell,  Colonel  H.  A..  hSB.  600 
Angelo,  Michael,  177,  iOO 
Angerstein,  W.,  ^ 
Anitchkov,  3M 

Anna,  Princes,  £7;  Princess.  Coonsie, 

66;  Tzaritza  Ivanova,  449 
Anne  (Daughter  of  Peter  the  Great), 

449 

Anonymous,  33fl;  jjj 
Anthemius,  £2S 

Anthing.  J.  F.,  m. 

Anthony,  Archbiahop  of  Novgorod, 

Antokolski,  M..  1S7 
Anton.  C.  G.,  472;  R.,  50« 
Antonovi6.  299;  Slavka.  ^85 
Antoflzewski,  R.  H.,  U8 
Antropov,  167 
Antula.  D.  J..  i86 
Anutchin.  D.  N..  154.  477 
Apich.  Josef,  389 
Apostol,  P.,  326. 
Appcles,  SIS. 
Appendini,  F.  M.,  BOO 
Appleton,  N.,  iOl 
Apukhtin.  Alexei  N.,  168 
Aquileia.  Patriarch  of,  62 
Arakchciev,  423 
ArU'S.  J..  182 
Archimedes,  202 


Anrtowski,      170,  iJC 
Artoe.  J.,  186 

Arensky.  Anton.  Ififi 
Arfwcdson,  C.  A.,  4flLl 
Arista  rch  us,  40Q 
Aristotle,  377 

Arkhangelsk!,  A.  S.,  m  252,  485 

Armengand.  J.  G.  D.,  ^BS 

Armstrong,  F.  C.  AQn  T.  B.,  iOl 

Arnaud,  C.  A.  de,  40£ 

Amautovid,  A.,  198;  Dragutin.  i86 

Amdt.  £.,  SM 

Ameth,  jSO 

Amin,  C.  O.  L.  v.,  i3Q 

Arnold,    m    494;    Djuro,  200; 

Matthew,  404 
Amoldi,  iia4 
Amulf,  lat 

Arseniev,  K.  K.,  156, 158,  160 
Arfiinov.  Pavle,  IflQ 
Artanov,  P.,  ^3 
Artsimowitz,  H6 

Artzybashev.  469;  M.  T.,  92,  162, 

20^  371^  3«2,  394,  428;  £82,  379 
Asakawa.  K.,  402 

Asboth.  J.  v.,  miO.,  512;  T.  v.,  jOS 
Askenazy,  S..  494i  m.  U6,i66,m 
AAkerr.  Anton,  188,  441 
Askew,  A.  J.,  mi  C.  A,  177 
Asmu.H.  R.,  477 
Asparuch,  461 

Astafyev.  156;  Madame  L..  163 
Asnyk,  Adam.  123 
Aaton,  G.  G.,  iO« 
Atanackovi6,  Bogoboj,  195;  2il 
Athanasius,  507 
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